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PREFACE 


A Ilislory of Reitoration Drama, published in 1923, was 
Intended as the first of a series of volumes designed to 
trace the fortunes of English dramatic literature from 
the accession of Charles H to the close of Victoria’s reign. 
There is, therefore, everj’ reason for the appearance of the 
present completely revised and considerably expanded text 
of this book as volume one of a general stage historj' covering 
the years 1660 to 1900. 

Jiestoration Draina had been partly revised in 1927 and 
again in 1939, hut the amount of scholarly attention devoted 
to the subject during the past twenty-five years has now 
called for something of further reach. The lengthy appendix 
dealing with purely theatrical histor>' has been entirely 
rewritten and the lundlist of plays has not only been reviewed 
in the light of recent specialist studies but there has been 
added in summary form the basic information by which the 
performance and printing dates may be determined. In this 
connection, I should note that the original “handlists" in 
this book and in its successors have happily succeeded in 
accomplishing what they were designed to accomplish. Since 
no effort had prc\ iously been made to make complete cata- 
logues of productions and published texts during these years, 
I fully realised that my work must be tentative merely; but 
I hoped that the “handlists" would encourage others to 
indicate errors and to make additions. This is fortunately 
being done for all the periods coxcred by the present history 
of the drama, from the arcfully detailed bibliography of 
Restoration plays now being compiled by Fredson Bowers to 
the imaluabic articles on “^rlyXIXih CentutyPIays" which 
Allen Wade and St Vincent Troubndge arc currently con- 
tributing to Theatre Notebook. 

So far as the mam text of the present volume is concerned, 
an effort has l>een made, at the request of the publishers, to 
retain as many pages of the onginal as possible, in order to 
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avoid entire resetting. It has proved feasible to ret\Tite some 
of these and to insert many references to recent books and 
articles, yet still some important material could not satis- 
factorily be included in this way. Consequently, I have added 
to the three main sections of the book supplementary pages 
which sur\'ey certain aspects of the subject and present addi- 
tional references not fully dealt with in the text itself. By this 
means I have endeavoured to make this volume a critical 
record of all the significant contributions to its theme during 
recent years. 

Like many students, I have been greatly aided in my task 
by the never-failing courtesy of the officials of the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Libraiy and the Public Record Office 
— and to tlicsc I should add those of the London Librar}' and 
of several .‘Wcrican libraries where part of my work has been 
carried out. For particular adrice and assistance I wish to 
thank Professor Emmett L. Aveiy', Dr William Van Lennep 
and Dr James G. MacManaway — all of whom have so 
materially assisted, by their researches, every student of tlie 
Restoration drama. 

. , ALL.*\RDYCE NICOLL 

7 /if Urarrsity 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE THEJir%E 

I. Introductory 

P ARADOXICALLY, at a time when the last vestiges of 
ancient aristocratic life are rapidly s-anishing and democracj' 
is the watchword of the age, the predominantly aristocratic 
drama of the reign of Charles II has once more come into 
its owm again. True, voices have been raised occasionally 
to champion the claim that the comedy of this period is 
“insufferably dull" and to protest that 

the criticism that defenders of Restoration comedy reed to answer 
is not that the comedies are “immoral," but that they are trivial, 
gross and dull.* 

Such warnings arc salutar>' when we think of the pronounce- 
ments of some among the more eccentric defenders of the 
Restoration theatre, but the charge of dulness is perhaps 
sufTicicntly met by pointing to the truly extraordinar)' interest 
displajcd during recent years in stage reviA'als of these late 
sc\ cntccnth-ccntur)' plaj-s. Wc might be prepared to set aside 
the various productions of the Phoenix Society as having had 
appeal only to a special and limited audience, but wc cannot 
ignore the way in Ashich Congreve and his fellows have 
recently attracted the general public within the theatre’s 
doors. I'hc plaj-s have come ali\c there and their wit has 
summoned forth the laughter they were intended to provoke. 
It is not without significance that only a few years ago 
appeared a 'Tlaygocr's Handbook to Restoration Drama"* — 

' L. C. Kniehts, “nmonuon Comedy: the Reality and the Myth” 
n)37, \i. 122-4]) 

* Mtlcolm IJwTn, Th* I’ljjfotr's //judJooA tUuofaiion 
(«93S). 
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in its title testifying to the widespread and theatrical interest 

in tlicse worksh , 

Tin's theatrical interest has been accompanied by an 
energetic academic interest. After remaining largely neglected 
since their own times, or at least from the eighteenth century, 
numerous Restoration dramatists have liad their plays edited 
during the past two or three decadc.s, in volumes botli sump- 
tuouslv expensive and popularly simplc~j and, apart from 
these collected "works,” numerous single plays have received 
special attention^ A majestic bibliography of Dryden leads 


’ Ikforc iQS.ti npnrt from chnptcra in general histories of literature, the 
only nccounls of the HcstoMlion drmnn nppenrcc) in the 1660-1700 sections 
of jolin (Jrnc'it'n Snmr Acenunt of the JHnfflish Stojic, from 1660 to jSjo 
(iHji, to tol'i.), .Sir A. W. Wiird’s A History of Ewfish Dramatic Literature 
to the Death of Queen Anne ((^75; rcvisctl editiott 1S99, 3 vols.) and G. H. 
Neiili'tnn'fi Enrjish Drama of the Restoration and Eii'Jiternth Century (191.3). 
'I'o ihr'.e miplit he ."idded the itnportant general study of literary conditions 
durinp ilic period, Altsandrc Hcljamc’r, I.e public rt Irs liommcs tie lettres 
au dixhuuii'me stfcle (Paris, 1K97; issued in Jinplish translation only in 
lOtH). 'I'hc notes to the present volume indicate the wealth of studies since 
that time. In addition to the worl:s on p.srticulnr nspccl.s referred to later, 
note may he t.shcn of M. Ivllcli!iu(;e’a English RcstorotiDu Drama (1933). 

* 'Plnis Montnciic .Siitnrncrs has prcp.srcd minutely annotated (although 
unfortiirmtely railirr crraiiadly prcp.srcd) tc.'tts of .Shiidwcll (1927, 5 vols.), 
J >r}\leu (sopf, 6 vols.), Wyclierlcy (i92.|, .} vols,), Congreve (1923, .3 vols.), 
Ilriin 6 vols.) ,snd Otuny (1926, 3 vols.), IJ. 1', H. Hrett-Smith has 

nn lulmirahle Ivthcrece (i<)27, 2 vols.), J. C. Ghosh an Otway (1932, 
2 sols ), Iton.sniy Dohrfe n Vanbrugh (1927, .3 vols., in collaboration with 
G. Wehh) nnd n Concfcvc (1925-8, 2 vols.), 1'. W. llntenon a Conjircvc 
(«9.lo), Ch.'irlcs .Stom hill a I'nrtjuhar (1930, 2 vols,), \V. S. Clark nn Orrery’ 
{{9.17. 2 Vols,), John Ilnyw.srd a Hochc.ster (1926), V. dc S. Pinto n Scdlcy 
(t9:S). 


1 of rT.-ifiiplc, Uuckinpli.sm's The Rehciitsfd (cd. Mont.ipuc Summers, 
I9U), Kirktnan’f. The Wits (ed, J. J. I-lson, 1932), 'Puke’s The Adventures 
ffine Unnn (rd, Mont.imir Summem, 1927; nnd ]•. II. Swacn, 1927), 
Shsdur 1 s l.puon Wells nnd The Eolunterrs (ed. D. M. Wnlmsdcy, 1930), 
W scherk y-K The Count, y Wife (ed. U. Todd-N’aylcr, 1931; nnd, with 
/ , ui2l). Hanks* The Unhuppv Favourite 

ft 1 V‘ m '‘’i'’ Wiliam Ki!lit;n\v’s The of Urhin 

!r ' I ■ '■!' nntho!o(;ics also testify to the intcrc.st in 

tar drama o. the ysttoW-Renoratiori Comedies (192 1) edited by Montajruc 
j- immrr. rf I.nAish Dessms. i66o-j;So (1923) edited bv D. H. 

/.VmVrpv'.V <-‘>'tcd by Ilonamy 'Dohr-rc, 

V H’.r Hrnormmn to r.veo (,9:9, 2 vols.) edited bv M. J. 

n « "W /ue/jfrenf/, Ce,ttury (,91,) edited by 

, T- W Reform, on 
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the van in a series of studies designed to chart the hitherto 
unexplored territorj' of Restoration play-publishing*. Basic 
contcniporar}' texts h3> c been issued with appropriate annota- 
tions*. Theatrical historj* of the period 1660-1700, which 
thirty )cars ago had been seriously dealt with only in a few 
articles devoted to particular problems, has now been more 
widely reviewed*. And at the same time numerous studies 

• RefcrwiCP* to thw ttudin ire in tlie Hindliit of Pli)-*. 

Monfaffuf Summer*' liihUogrofihy «/ ReUoration Drama (1937), **hi!e 
uicfu! ■* a lift, but one to be trnted «ith caution, tt of coune not in tnr 
respect a bibliography in the technical tense of the term. TTiis is referred 


Bowen. 

' Kspecjally important are The Dramatic RrcerJi cf Sir Henry Herbert 
fed. J. Q. Adams, I 9 « 7 ). Kfened to hereafter as ’‘Herbert”; John 


I'rghih Dramatuk Doett (i6ot), "Jacob” to Cite* Jacob’s Tht PoetUat 
//rpitCf (1719), " U'hincop” ioACcm^UatLiucifoUtht Fnghth Dramatic 
Pects contributed (appiremle ^ John MottJe>) to T. Whincop’i Seaif 
tierbrg ‘'Iiiof^afihiaDramifiea’’tothccriiUono(thztmotkxmpsn^ 
by Stephen Jones in tSij. "Cibber” refer* to An Af>ofoi^'/ar tjic Lift of 
Me Ccllry CiMer, edited by R. \V. I.owe in 1SS9 (a soli.). The reports 
cf the Hiitoncal .Manuscript* Commnsion are cited a* “//.MC.” 

* By far the most important sviume* are Lethe Hotion's The Conmon- 
xetahh ariiilititoraiton 6't.r.re(t9:S)anJ Cleariorc Boswell’i 77 ie /?r>/orcti’on 
Cetirt Stage (i66o-t^oj) (1932) — referred to at ''Lethe Hotion" and 
"Oeanore Boiwell'' retpeetitelv Both of thete present many new docu- 
ment* culled Irom the I'ubhc Record* Office. Moniacue Su-nmen’ The 
Jtritoration Theatre (1934) and The Piayhout* cf Ptf’H (i935>— referred 
to a* “Summer*, Theatre" and “Summer*, Playkouit” retpectitel)*— jpte 
an account of theatrical condition* in ihit aee. Lmmett L. Ater)* has an 
intaluabte “Tentatn e Calendar of Dailv Theatrical Performi.nce*, 

1700 ■' Uieirareh Slujiei cf the State CoCeft cf ll'eihiKgtrm, Xlll. »945. 
225-53)— referred to a* ' llmmett L. Atery", and Alfred llarbare'i 
Annali tf /V^hiA Drama, 975-1700 09 < 9 ) form* a ieniceable comple- 
ment. Very uteful. too, are the t»o collection* of S)bd RotenfclJ. 
“Dramatic A Jtrrtiietrent* in the Bumey Sewjpiper*. 166^1700” 
(PMt^, Li 1936, 123-52) and “The Hettoration Staee m Newtpapen 
a-nd Jourrul, iCO>-igoo" ( ^foJem Lar^rgr Rmeri, 1935, ^aj-SOh'Hie 
aime autbor'a publication of inrcreatxo; Norwich records t* refer^ to in 
Appendix 
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of individual pla)-%vrights have illuminated the practice of 
dramatic composition during these yearsh 

idlest important of all, however, are the many books and 
articles devoted to an attempt at reassessment of the Restora- 
tion drama. I'iicsc may more appropriately be mentioned 
individually in those sections of the present book to which 
they have reference; but it may be advisable here to emphasise 
that through these diverse studies we have indeed come near 
to securing a balanced attitude towards the comedy and the 
serious drama of the age. Neither are we likely now to neglect 
the solid virtuc.s of the heroic drama and the delicacy of the 
comic, nor arc we tempted to over-praise because of a sur- 
rounding atmosphere of indifference. And, above all, we are 
better ccpiipped now to sec the Restoration stage and the 
dramatic literature to which it gave birth as the interesting 
and indispensable link between Shakc.spcare’s Globe with its 
poetic plays and the modern theatres with their combination 
of realism and spectacle. Although this age seems at first to 
he a strange world of its own, separated alike from the eras 
dominated by Elizabeth on the one hand and by Victoria on 
the other, we are coming more and more to recognise that it 
does not stand alone. The excesses of its courtiers may momen- 
tarily pcr.'iiadc us of its isolation, but the deeper we search 
the .surer becomes our realisation that the pla3'wrights who 


' npnrl from the numerous Drt’dcn studies, are the 

f'':! 'usm:: A;h’t] Brhn ((>>• V. Sackvillc-Wcst, 10:7); Colley Gibber (bv 
I-. 1). loiS; by D. .M. IC. Il.abbcm.i, io:S; by R. H. Barker, mso); 

(by 15. I’rotopopesco, toa.j; by Sir ICdmund Gossc, revised 
f .o; a by 15, C. laylor, by John C. Hodges, 1941); Co:v!ey’ 
U'V H. Nrthercot, 103,; by Jc.m Loisc.au, 1931); Crotene (by A. F. 
i.iic. D Ater. ir.t (by .-Mfred Harbage, 1035; by .4. H. Nethcrcot, 

*' d’> H. G. PjoI, joti); D'Urfry (by U. S. Forsvthc, 1016); 

(v fJited f.y Sybil Roscnfeld, igaS); Farquhar (bv 

NN d.oa U-a.nrgy. GcuUi (by F, H. Sloane, S940); O/.grna (bv 

O .‘.'V < i93t): Mountford 

I Ow It. N. Cunningbnm, 1933): the 

Fyck Perro-, mat); Katherine 
'’'ll' *9:7); Settle 

(» ; { V n t ”' ‘9'0). (by A. S. Rorgmnn, igaS); Southeme 

: '.i: b c Jkirta. r.ay; by V. dc Sola Pinto, 

t'-; >935); lanbruri, (by l. whisucr. 1938); 

>■ . .0 (v, C!>.:,cUcrtonut. tya,; by Wilkud Conndy, ,930). 
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fluttered around Drurj* Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields were 
the descendants of Shakespeare and the ancestors of Shaw. 

Thus, the interest we take in the stage and drama which 
flourished during the reigns of Charles II and his successors 
must perforce be motivated partly by historical considerations, 
partly by the intrinsic excellence to be discovered in at least 
a few plays of these times. Were we concerned merely with 
such comedies and tragedies as seemed to possess qualities of 
an enduring sort or such as might appear to merit revix-al on 
the modern stage, then most of the plays recorded here would 
necessarily find no mention: but, since the interest is a double 
one, it is obviously essential to bring under review not only 
the few which arc permanently worthy but also the many 
which succeeded merely in arousing a little flutter of con- 
temporar)’ approval and their less fortunate companions which 
failed to attract even the audiences of their own dap. Any 
account of Restoration drama must, accordingly, consider 
both the masterpieces of the time and the failures.* only by 
taking ilicsc together can we properly assess either the sirtues 
of the one or the defects of the other. 

II. The Audience 

All dramatic art depends ultimately for its form and content 
on the audience. The spectators of 1 590 gave birth to As Yost 
Like It: the spectators of 1600 to Hamlet and to TTrer)' Man 
in his Humour: the spectators of 1670 to The Conquest of 
Granada and to The Man 0/ Mode. Fundamentally, inde- 
pendent genius counts for less in the world of the theatre 
than docs the general atmo'^pbcrc of the time: "the drama’s 
laws the drama’s patrons give" is a rule which, it seems, may 
never be broken. Less than any other art is the drama ahead 
of its time. It reflects, verj' rarely prophesies: its basis is the 
world of sentiment around, not before, it. 

Of all audiences, the audience of the \ears 1660 to 1700 is 
perhaps the easiest to ana!>*se Save for the ven- first jear 
or two of the Restoration, nso theatres, and for o%cr twelve 
years, one theatre, supplied the wants of the London play- 
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noinc public of the tlmch Instead of cries that admittance 
was unobtainable, we meet with lament after lament tliat the 
managers and promoters could barely make ends meet-. It 
one theatre had a new play by a wcll-knomi autlior tire other 
v-ws as if deserted, sometimes summoning barely sufScient 
spectators to make a performance either advisable or even 
possible^. Outside of London, except for several strolling 

‘ Sec, for the histor\- of the theatres. Appendix A. ... 

‘ References to small audiences arc frequent in prologue and in epi- 
logue from the earliest to the latest period. The first, probab^, 1 ® 
uliich appears in D'Avenant’s prologue to the second part of The Stega 
of Rhodes'. 

"Oh! Money! Money! if the WlTS seoidd dress 
With Ornaments, the present face of Peace; 

And to our Poet haif that Treasure spare, 

Which Faction p,cts from Foo!s to nourish War; 

Then his contracted Scenes shoidd tcidcr be, 

And move by greater Engines, til! you sec 
(Whilst you scairely sit) fierce Armies sncct.,.," 

About the T.R. seems to h.avc been in a peculiarly bad way. See 

the prolotnic to a revival of Every Man out of His Humour Qxxiy, 1675) in 
Duffett's A'«r Poar.s, Songs, Proiogues and Epilogues, Never before Printed 
(i6?6), p. 7;, and tiic epilogue to Lee’s Gloriana (D.L. 1676): 

" They told me at t'other House y'had left us qidtc... 

Good faith Pm very glad to sec you here! 

'Tis tcell you can at a Nctc Play appear.” 


About the vear j<i<>7 Pepys has many references to paucity of audiences. 
On Wed. 17 April, ihf>7, the King's house for RoUo was empty: it was 
“ mighty empty” on Thurs. i Aug. for The Custom of the Country', it 
\v.ii poor on Mon, Aug. a6 for The Surprisal'. and ‘‘not one soul” was 
in file pit by three o’clock on Mon. 16 Sept. The Union of 16S2, when 
tlsc two theatres amalgamated, was really the result of financial failure, 
and no one appears to have been inconvenienced because onlv one plav- 
hou'e was open. When Dettenon had seceded to the long disused L.I.F. 
hou'c in tf'95, the old complaints started again. 7 'hus Jo. Hasmes spoke 
the epilogue to l-karquhar’s /xn c and a Bottle (D.L. 1699) "in Mourning”', 
" I Come nos here, our Poet's Fate to see. 

He and has Play rsay both be damn'd for me: 

A o, Roya! Theatre, I come to Mourn for Thee. 

must these .‘ilrurtures then ur.limelv fall, 

Wlalst ih'cshrr Ilc-.ise stands, end gets 'the Devi! and all?” 

’ Pepys found the T.R, empty on Thurs, July 4, 1661, at ClaradUa 
ber.n.'.to! tne recent opemrtp of D’Avenant's” opera” ton Mon. Mar. 7, 
r’v ' of a ncv.- play at the T.R.: the 
..Vo.v ‘.n if>^ 7 . v.-.as due to the production 

{ i %' LI . 7 '.'I’L L" •^^''bl'.:on^Ion. Sept. 16, 1667, Pepys noted th.nt 

C-V !!’ '■•'oPT for Flora-s vagaries because of 

.. ..,.Y p.iv .. L.l.l-.. on I nuns. 14 May. 166S, the T.R. house was 
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companies and for visits of the London companies to Oxford 
and Cambridge*, plays were unknowTi, and in the metropolis 
itself only a very small proportion of the people favoured 
the theatre. Charles had been restored 'rith practically the 
full consent of the nation, but the Puritan tenets which had 
made possible the eighteen years duration of the Common- 
wealth regime could certainly not have \'anishcd with the 
mere restoration of a king to his throne. Had the courtiers 
been less debauched, had Charles been less the slave to his 
passions, had the pla5*\vrights maintained a more sedate 
attitude towards life, the dtizcns might, too, have flocked to 
tlie playhouses as in Elizabethan times. Of direct reference 
to the middle classes in the theatre we have practically no 
record*. During the Dutch wars when a certain number of 
the gallants and the beaux were gone to sea, an appeal might 
be made from the stage to the citizens “of LombarJ-street,*' 
but in the main those who were engaged in business, unless 
they were younger sons of the nobility, were ridiculed in 
pla)’s, undesired among the spectators. The courtiers made 
of the theatre a meeting-place of their own, with licence of 
all kinds, bringing there their dubious loves, so that those 
citizens wlio still retained some of their Puritan conviaions 
shunned the place like a plague*. More personal motives 
may have entered in as well. In the comedies, and the 

inijll for Tfif Ccunlr)- Carratn brcsuie of Tfif Vntn at L.I.F.: 

"nor jCzo” war in the TJt for The Fatth/u] Shff'krrdfn on Fri. Frb. sb. 
1669, became The Ro^al ShepherJeit had been performed for ihe fini 
time at L.I.F. the day before. 

• See Appendix A. 

• The presence of atireni if* the theatre was four limea noted by 
Pepy* and alwa)-a as an exception, on Sat Dec. 27. t (lecond part of 
The Sit^e ej /tAoJri), on Thura J*n. i, 1662-3 {The I’l-.nn), on W'ed. 
t Jan. i667-S(Sir.Sf<7rfjn.tfi*rwj/f).onSat. Dec 26, i66S(n'omrf»r/r<ji’d). 
it is noticeable that all of these were at the DuVe’i theatre, and all round 
ihe Christmas or New Year season It is possible lh*t the rifuena rislied 
the ptathouse only on special occasion! tuch as this, and that the "show" 
of D'AsTnani'j home panjcularlr appealed to them. 

• See Wncht. lUttana lhitn<»nca. p 6; he asers that "many of the 

more Cmtised Pan of the Town are uneasy in the Company, and shun 
Ihe Theater a* they would a House of Scandal " Tom Urown in hi* 
rMjj-AovjrmaleaaaimiUr rrmaHtthtt"Mencf Fle^re and Consideration 
are known by seldom being there, and Men of and Business by 

being alwtys absent" (H ofAr. 170S, lii 41]. 
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comedies nrc but a reflex of real life, the citizens’ ^-ives are 
made fair game for the debauched sparks, their husbands the 
mere butts for iil-placcd wit and bufrooner}\ It must cer- 
tainly have appeared to many that the introduction of their 
v;om'cn-folk into this place of ogling eyes and significant leers 
was a proceeding injudicious, to say the least^. 

^Fhe spectators, then, for whom the poets wrote and the 
actors played were the courtiers and tlieir satellites. The 
noblemen in the pit and boxes, the fops and beaux and wits 
or would-be-wits who hung on to their society, the women 
of the court, depraved and licentious as the men, the cour- 
tesans with whom these women of quality moved and con- 
versed as on equal terms, made up at least four-fifths of the 
entire audience. .\dd a sprinkling of footmen in the upper 
gallerw, a stray country cousin or two scattered throughout 
the theatre, and the picture of the audience is complete. 

Ail of tiicsc took tlicir cue from the king. Charles returned 
from his exile with a vcty definite love of the drama and of 
literature in general, Tiic theatre became with him a par- 
ticular hoifliy. Of the two licensed houses, one, that which 
included the actor Moluin, was styled the Theatre Royal, its 
players, His Majesty’s Scr\-ams, the other, that which in- 
cluded Hcttcrton, was called the Duke’s Theatre, from the 
fact that it was patronised by the brother of the King, the 
Dti!;e of 1 or];, diaries was the first English sovereign to 
attend in any frequency a public playhouse, his initial 
appearance tlicre being, according to Downes, at the opening 
of the new Duke’s Theatre on Friday, June 28, 1661=. 
He had, of cotirse, his own private playhouse at Whitehall, 
and there performances were given occasionally^, but his 
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f.'y e-V-r tij r.oTCuT n 7 t,’’snys Shndwcll in the epilogue 
■:r::re [''iff/ic: (D.G. j6Sl). 

II iff! Jfam ogling in tJie Pit; 

Tj-.'v'r fro^: thf tnu;ht to viahe Advancei, 

1 ■ i:r:-.. r Siy:j arc! rau:;hty Glav.ccs.” 

■ h. ' ^ Erring, 16O2,” but a reference in 

'■rp':. . r '' Kcner.1l. it should be noted th.nt 
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-- court thwtres De-rnorc Uoiv, ell's study is the prime 
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main interest seems to have been in the public theatres. He 
acted as judge whenever anything happened to disturb the 
equanimity of the management, c\'cn going so far as to allot 
shares which had fallen \*acant', and governing the actions 
of the players*. He had his favourites among the actors, 
Lac)’ in particular, whom he caused to be painted for his 
palace. He had his loves among the actresses, the children 
of Nell Gu^n becoming Dukes and Lords. He it t\-as who 
set the fashion for rimed plaj-s, as Roger Roylc, Earl of 
Orrerj', expressly informs us. He ordered Tuke to write The 
Adrentures of Five Ilourt and Crounc to pen Str Courtly 
Nice. He it was who provided vestments for the actors on 
special occasions, p.issing his state robes over to Mohun or 
to Betterton as the ease might be. Fora ren\-al of D’Avenant’s 
I^ve ond Honour at L.l.F. sometime before 1665 the royal 
coronation suits were worn in the theatre*, and the same 
suits apparently were lent again to the Duke’s playhouse for 
the production of Orrcr)-’8 Henry V in 1664*. On Dee. ii, 
1667, Fepys heard that Charles was to give ^^500 for garments 
to deck up C<7/j7t>ie at the T.R., but seemingly the lending 
of state robes was an easier thing to get out of the merrj* 
monarclt than a sum of money, howc%er small. A month 
later the production of Catiline was being held oxer, the 
King's present not forthcoming. 

From this ropi countenance of the theatre the actors and 
the pkipvrights gamed a cenain amount of prestige. Of a!! 
artists they were nearest the court. Thej' e.xpresscd in every 
way the sentiments of the court, and, unhappily, not only 
the wit they met with there in the persons of Rochester and 

■uthonty. A clfir ctntinction mujt be made between ihii theatre and 
the Hall nieatre .Mi« Itoiwcll present* many document* from the 
Public Record* OfTice reUiins to the atructure and adminiitration of botit. 

" ' - -1.- . — « « . II . • jnjJ 

■ ■ the 

' **■ 

if'6j) nie 5far l>efore. in i66j, John Itichard* had iimilarly deteneJ 
for the Dublin theatre The Kinsthought fit tontue a warrant immediately, 
cnmmandinc the l.ord I.ieufeoant to arTrit him at once and »hip him 
tvicJi to 1 njland (Cu/ St^te /V^i, /Xjwi Aerter, iWii-J, p. < 5 S). 

• Uow-nti, p 21. • Downe*. p 27 
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of Sedlcv or the exalted romance of Mdlle de Scuder)', but 
abo the profound royalism of tlie Stuart regime. The ultra- 
monarchism which per^-ades this theatre may astound us 
nowadays, but it must be remembered that, not only were 
the dramatists and the actors cavaliers by necessitj, the 
Puritans condemning and deciying their verj' means of liveli- 
hood, but that tlicy were fettered by a fairly strict and pre- 
judiced censorship. At first, certainly, some slight latitude 
seems to have been allowed, as when the lost plaj' of Hotvard’s, 
The Chanqc of Crotens, was acted before tlie King, who flew 
into a most uncharacteristic passion and ordered it to be 
restrained — only, characteristically, to permit its revival in 
a few days’ time. Other pla}-s, we know from contemporaries, 
were regarded as attacks at the court, and were allowed, but 
for the most part the ofhcc of censor, held in turn by Herbert 
and by Killigrcw, was rigidly exercised. An interdiction w'as 
Laid sometime or another on The Maid's Tragedy'^. Crowne’s 
Ihr.ry ihc Sixth, part I (iCSi), because of some anti-Catholic 
sentiments expressed in it, was suppressed-. Charles allowed, 
but James disallowed, the acting of Dryden’s The Spanish 
Fryar (D.G. i6So)^. Shadwcll suffered for some injudicious 
remarks in The Lancashire Witches (D.G. i68i), Lee for 
Lucius Junius Brutus (D.G. i6So)h Banks for The Innocent 
Usurper (1O94) and for Cyrus the Great (L.I.F. 1695)^. 

;\t several definite points in the history^ of this period, 
hov.cvcr, a certain amount of criticism would seem to have 
been tolerated, precisely because men did not knotv where 
to stand. At first, naturally enough, all the “political” play’s 


\ f "ad Pii'.mcr, F., Ccr.iorshtp in England (1013), p. loi. 

^ pcdx.'.'.i'JTj 10 Tl:t Er.gHrh Frier (D.L. jOqo). 

, /apprej'ion b 5 n the P.R.O., L.C. 5/147, p. 239: it is 

pfc. S, ifjSo, and commands “that y” play called v« Spanish Friar 
•hiu;d be- nor more .-Xeted." ' 

’f>So(L.C.5/i.',4,p. 28);"Whercas I am 
.'V A. '* *’ • •'‘ I’lay called Lucius Junius Brutus... 

.e, ...c ,fr> ..c.'.nci.ou? Lxprc'sior.s & Reflections vpon y* Govem- 

f-V V' «cain.” 

1 {■ c‘ „ ' // '?■' banned on Dec. 14, 16S0 (P.R.O., 

p o fr ■ ; ^ ^ o" juiv 18, 1682 

• ' V! t V"'’ on Ju^c =6. 

i’oVtcU rind Palmer, o/i.czf. p. 103# 
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were >*iolently iBonarclnst, but later the indecision of the 
court in regard to religion led to a definite break of the 
dramatists into two camps, some, like Mrs Behn and D’Urfcj-, 
supporting the court as far as by in their power, others, such 
as Settle and Shadwell, tnolently condemnatory of all but 
Protestant principles. Tlie first era of keen political and re- 
ligious controversy in the playhouses may be dated from 
1679 to 1G85, and in that era we do find a mass of conflicting 
satire, the dramatists carrying on what was literally a little 
verbal war of their owmh Another period of extreme excite- 
ment circles around the years 1689 and 1690, but then most 
of the political plays produced, such as The Abdicated Prince, 
The Bloody Duke and The Royal Voyage (all 1690), were 
either not meant to be acted, or were unable to secure a 
theatrical production. 

This keen party and religious atmosphere, this intimate 
interest of the King in all affairs theatrical, this audience 
intent upon their own pleasures and upon court affairs rather 
than upon the plays themsehes, were bound to produce a 
type of drama different from the drama of the former years. 
The theatre was their toy: they could do with it what they 
liked. They conld appropriate a certain portion of the pby- 
house, that apparently between the front curtain and the 
outer edge of the stage, and stand there, conversing more or 
less wittily, picking their teeth and “oft combing their 
Ilair*.^’ This was no doubt between the acts, for, peculiarly 
enough when we think of Elizabethan example, no very great 
body of spectators, if any at all, would appear to ha\c 
occupied scats on the stage itself until a comparatisely late 
date in the century. In 1664 Sorbicre particubrly obsetwed 
that this \icc was not in practice then*, and it is not until 

* Con»iJff«ble titention hat irccntlj bwi paiJ to the pnlitical elfmmt* 
in Rrttoration r'*)"*. ciprciiUv tn the late teteniiet ind the r!.:htiei. Such 
r^litjcal elctnentt •r>r*ear in the form of unaaed "propas-anda” piecei, 
n i!iat of in new trajediet or hjitra-ical p’i>i, in that of 

M'lncally cxmcrurd tcenet in new comcJ.ei tnJ m that of deruniicly 
tmJmtioui proloffurt «nd rrdoeur*. See ir/fu. pp 7S-9. 

» U'A»cn»nt‘» Tht tfjn'i P 166S) erd>rJf. 

' Itfljiijn J un rn AnsUtirrt (Pant. iM)*). p tj. 
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ragout i6qo that \vc find many references to the custom. In 
1674 it was apparently unknown, for Vincent saw fit to omit 
-’ll references to gallants on the stage when he was re-WTitmg 
DeV.l:cr’s GuVs Horn-Book. On the other hand, in 1692, one 
of the characters in D’Urfey’s The Marriage-Hater Match'd 
(D.L. 1692), declares of a lord : “ I have seen him spoil many 
a Comedy, by baulking the Actors entrance, for when I have 
eagerly expected some Buffoon to divert, the first nauseous 
appearance has been my Lord^.” In the next year Settle, 
if he be the author, issued an imploring prologue to The 
Fairy Ouccit (D.G, 1692) against those 

nets Beau-Skreens, 

That stand bctxdxt the Audience and the Scenes, 
while in 1693 Thomas Wright in lus The Female Vertuoso's 
(D.G. 1G93) emphasised the fact that once the stage had been 
“Av/>/ free from Beaux and Bullies”.” The edict of William 
and .^Iary^, made about this time, stating expressly that no 
person should either stand or sit upon the stage, evidently 
had no effect, the habit persisting on to the time of Garrick. 

In this theatre, this toy of the upper classes, gentlemen 
apparently could enter without payment for a single act, or 
could rely on credit if they had not sufficient money to pay 
the door-keeper. Of the latter custom there is ample proof 
in the playhouse scene in Shadwell's A True Widozv (D.G, 
1678)*. Even as early ns Dec. 30, 1667, Pepys thought it 
“a shame” that Sir Philip Cartarct was known at the theatre 


* n. i. 

’ reference*; arc to be found in the epilogue to 

Ti.f Lr.f: :;fy }xir7dne:t (D.L. 1697), “a Beau-crovded Stage": 
sn Mr cpiioguc (by .Moueuxt to M-:. Pix* The Innocent Mistress (L.I.F. 
Vv7): 

Jii'r, i-.a thu; Uor'd^ tho Money's scarce this Ae,e, 

11 e need r. A fear t'have a IJeau-cro’.vded Sta;;c;" 

...K. V' r ^ ^ (L.I.F. w'ncrc Airy declares 

hecn... Side-boxing at the Play-house, 
. . i.. ,\Z; ori tne Star-c Vjo. Gildon, in A Comparison belteeen 

XTlcr'* ' ^ M . 


i in .’V. i of 


• ! . 7'. . s’> ■ • j-i K.onifmTison oelKeert 

of ^ to the 

1 >. t’”- "the Pit, Kox, and St.age... 

D.-:, .sVfrVi. V.-illiam and Mary, Feb. lbZc)-ApTtU 


* 
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“and do run upon the score for pla}*s,” and as late as 1693 
F. r. in some verses prefixed to Iligdcn's The U'ary JVidJoto 
(D.L. 1693) could mention gaibnts who at the "Playhouse 
judge on tick." The free act was regularly satirised by the 
poets, and attempts were made to put an end to it, but 
apparently not until about 1690 was it in any way limited*. 
D’Avenant murmured against the fashion in the epilogue to 
The Man's the Master (L.I.F. 1668) and with perfect justice, 
if we may take Pcp}*3 as a typical spectator. On Jan. 7, 1 667/8, 
for example, the latter “to thc...two playhouses, in the pit, 
to gaze up and down, and there did by this means, for nothing, 
see an act in ‘The Schoote of Compliments’ at the Duke of 
York's house, and ‘Uenr)* the Fourth’ at the King's House." 
Even as late as 1693 Wright in the prologue to The Female 
Fertuoso's (D.G. 1693) had some satire on the “One-acters,” 
and Farquhar in his Fssay on Comedy (1700) has satiric 
reference to the “saucy impudent Fellows. ..call’d Door- 
Keepers, that can’t let a Gentleman sec a Play In Peace 
without jogging and nudging him ever}' minute. Sir, tall 
you please to pay?. ..Sir, the Act's elone, tall you please to 
pay, Sir?"* On the other hand, gentlemen who objected to 
disbursing their money to the ordinaiy' door-keeper were 
oftcn-limcs not umnlling to pay more than the simple half- 
crown in order to have access to the “ tyring-room " where 
they might chat with the actresses. Whether a fixed charge 
was made for this or not, we know that some sort of pa}ment 
was made. In spite of the fact that the actresses may not 
ha%c been averse to this easy entrance to the tyTing-house — 
the affability of a woman there was proverbial* — It is almost 
certain that tlic managers of the theatres were careful to gain 
some profit by it. 

Another frequent abuse, partly connected with the privilege 
of the free act, is referred to by Lacy in Sir Hercules Buffoon 

• Cat SlUe Paf-fTt, Dam. 32* 

• Th« cjflifii Mm'it •t:a!mlll>err*eticcii«Jitcd Dm. 7. 1663 (P R O.. 

1 . C 7/1 inJ 5/13S Utt pae») Cel. Stau 1664-5, 

27. aj3, •nd Mit 16. iW? (iJ 1667-8, p. 395) 

• \V>thrtlcy'i Tht PUtn Dteltr (O.I.. 1676). 11 • »t»o ihf •ime 
tuihor’i Th* Ccvntm U'lfe (P I- 2675), proV^f, »r;J Tn* C<nlI<ineH 
Den.'i’^-Meitrr (D CJ 167J), rpUoipie 
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(D.G. 16S4) where he gives a satirical recipe for seemg plays 
*' for nothing—onc act in the Pit, anotiier in a Box, and a 
tiiird in the Gallei^'h” It seems that in the Restoration 
theatre extra money for box and other seats was collected 
after the performance had well begun, a general small charge 
only being made at the doors. Thus men of an easy sense of 
morality and a nimble pair of heels could dodge the attendants 
as they came round, moving rapidly from box to pit and from 
pit lo'gallciy. “I’m told,’’ says D’Urfcy in his prologue to 
The Bath (D.L. 1701), 

Till told that Beaus rcith Perukes coved d o'rc, 

Make such strange shift to save poor shillings four-, 

They'll in Side-Box three Acts for nothing sit, 

At hut sneah do:cn for Six-pence to the Pit. 

When we conjure up before our minds such an audience 
and such a management fearful at every moment of offending 
the slender clientele, we can understand that attention to the 
play in hand was often grievously lacking. Women of doubtful 
character, “viaard hlasks” as they were euphemistically 
styled^, flocked (he playhouses, sitting alongside of the liighest 
of the land in the side-boxes', in tlic pit^, and in the upper 
gallery, the last-mentioned gaining by reason of their presence 
nunc too enviable a reputation*'. So numerous did they be- 
come that in 16SS Crowne could declare that they made up 
“half the Pit, and all the Galleries'.’’ It was to meet tlicsc, 


‘ 1. 1 . 

' 'I'iic price of ndovivaon to the boxes. 

’ 1 he h.nbit of ni.n 5 k-\vc.irin(j seems to have come in shortly after the 
Ue’.'.nr.’.tion, and, ait)iouf;(j ab.indoned by “Civil Gentlewomen” by 
it v. js no: suppressed entirely until the edict of Anne in 1704. 
It T.'.pidly bcc ante the recognised ni.trb of .a nrostifuto n1ftini,r?h even 

not to 


T.'.pvdly became the recognised ni.trk of a prostitute, although 

:d:cs <if qmluy, such as itirs Dchn's Feign’d Ctirlt’zaus seem i 

ij'. c rmnded bc:ng taken by their gcntlcnten friends as jernmes tTamoitr. 

'tc t'/f,!, p, ;t. 

‘ bpiknTUt io Lee's G.Ww; (D.L. 1676). 

* I-pilo.cue to Wyc'ncricy’s The Plain Dealer (D.L. irieM. 



/',* »» , I * . * . .. - ....w... Ijitrt^uciy .V ... 

Shadv.-cll's T/ie Uoman-Captain 


Crown- s Darru: (D.L. epilogue. 
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to indulge in ihclr own doubtful intrigues with courtesan or 
with merchant’s wife that the gallants flocked to the theatre. 
The ^\omen, for their part, were equally eager. Little Catty 
in EtliCrcge’s Sh( ll'ou’d if she Cou'd (L.I.F, i66S) laments 
in a song, 

To little Of no purpose I spent many Daj-s, 

In ranging the Park, th’Exchange, and th’Plaj-s; 

For ne'er in my rambles till no\v did I pros-e 
So luckle to meet with the man I cou’d love. 

As a consequence noise seems often to have "drowned the 
St.igc’s Wit*." The epilogue to Lee’s Sophomsba (D.L. 1675) 
sa)'s of the typical beaux that 

One half o' the Play they spend in noise and brat:!, 

Sleep out the rest, then tcake and damn it all. 

General disreg.-jrd of other's feelings appears to have charac- 
terised tlie audience of the time. The gallants, so we are 
informed in Ethcrege’s She Wou'dif she Com*</ (L.I.F. 1668) 
are in the habit of moving 

From one Play-house, to the other Play-house, 

And if they like neither the Play nor the Women, 
njcj* seldom slay any longer than the combing 
Of their Perriwigs, or a whisper or two with a 
Pnend; and then they cock their Caps, and out they 
Strut again*. 

Sedicy can hold loud and animated conversations in the pit 
with ladies of doubtful propriety, even though Pepys tends 
to believe that they arc "sirtuous” and "of quality," or can 
pass witticisms on the action of an heroic tragedy. 

The Ape is alter'd not:, he that has II7/, 

AVVr uses it abroad, but in the Pst, 

There spreads it all, and e’re one Scene does knots. 

Calls frsenJ assde, Cryes, Dammy Jack lets go, 

• • • • e 

Others that tsanl IVit, hither eomr to glean. 

Seem to find fault end eanl at a Scene, 

Pffcuse they unJerstand st not, set mil 
Dtshke, because 'fit Modish, and GenltlA. 

* Prolppue to Ixf'» Tkf flitat Qurent (D L tt> 77 ) * I. U 

* D'Urfejr'i proloju* to 7 ^.* Siesi ef (DX.. 1676). 
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Scenes of licence must have been frequent. Shadwell in the 
first act of The Virlimo (D.G. 1676) speaks of those who 
“come drunk and screaming into a Play-House, and stand 
upon the Benches, and toss their full Periwigs and empty 
Heads, and with their shrill unbroken Pipes cry, Damme, this 
is a damn'd Play." Not only, therefore, did the actors play 
to empty housc3\ of which a fair proportion were gallants 
v.ho did not pay and another fair proportion were “dead- 
heads-,” but the meagre audiences who did put in an ap- 
pearance barely gave the actors leave to perform. Higden in 
the dedication to his The JVary IViddozo (D.L. 1693) makes 
complaint of some who “with a barbarous variety of Noise 
and Tumult” so disturbed his play “that many of the well 
meaning Spectatours (for I am sure it had ven,^ few Hearers) 
must conclude it a very criminall performance.” Only with 


* D'Urfcy in the cpilofiue to The Fool turn'd Crtiick (D.L. 1676) speaks 
of tlic nonconfonni'jt prc.tchcr mcltinp 

"in durance half hts Grease away. 

To f’et, like us, poor thirlccn Pounds a day." 

In The Theatrical In'itiisitor and .Monthly AUrror of July, j8i6,a document 
i’. p:inlc(J purporting to be a list of t.'ikint's nt the T.R. for .n performance 
of .-Ul for J.ove on Wed. Dec. 12, 1677. According to tliis ^7. 4s. came 
from the lyixc-’, f 1.*. tct. (mI. from the pit (117 spectators in all), £14. 14s'. (id. 
from the rnid-e.tllery (63 speewtors), and £1. 13s. from the upper gallery 
(33 rptc'-.itor^l — /icS. 41. altogether, from which rent tool: £5. 145., 
It.’.ving £22. to;, for the actors and running costs. The total number of 
paying persons in the house was but 2.59. Almost certainly takings of 
over £50 rnurt b.ivc been .abnormal. The anti-Cibber pamphlet The 
I^'.urer.t end documents in the P.U.O. both agree that about 1692 the daily 
rcceintt. v.cre "often under £20 ner diem” (sec Appendix B, and consult 
A. Tlinler, Shaheif eare to Sheridan, pp. 241-244). Not much stress can 
lie put upon Hcibtri’.s early estimates, which were based on probably 
im:-. gin ary csidcncc, b.ut he asserts that in 1CO2 D'Avenant was getting 
£200 1; v.ce>; from the Duke's bou'c. Ao D’Avenant had lo out of 
15 shares, tins rrprwents a wceV:ly total of £300, or an average of £50 
a nig.’it, po;-,;hly fairly near the truth, when we consider that in 1662 
tlie fnr.'.trc'i v.cre in the hey-day of their prosperity (see Herbert, p. 120, 
r.nJ l.e 'ic } Jo; om’s r.tudy of playhouse finance). 

I iirq;ih.3r,inlii>! /irr.':yc,,e Coeredv, imagines a gallant talking to himself; 

irr g.; ! 1 • • • • • - Si 
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I 'I’.sli r;-!!;) 

r-’ic;- '■ the l.ibcriv 
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ri! be plami’d with ’c.m no longer; I’ll e’en write a Play 
hicli rncans, iny Character of Wit shall be establish’d (and) 
t.ic I'rc^Jom of tl’c Hoxr.e/* J'arqubnr ob*:erv*ccl, this 
of the House to him and his Priends for ever after,” 
. f . v.cre no more intent on keeping quiet when 

p,.. 1 o. O i'.er ports v.rrc produced tlun were the courtiers and the 
. '•■■■1.0 pi'.l ijT admittance. 
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a sort of pathetic gesture did the players make pretence that 
these gallants aided their productions. 

He uko carnet hitktr Kith tJeti^n to hist 
And vdth a bum rerert'd to K/uff'cr Miss, 

To komb a Peruke, or to shots gay Cloashs, 

Or to tertl antique A’ou/rtue tsrih AVtr Oaths; 

Our Poet tsekomts as tke Mutes Friend, 

For he'll by Irony each Play commend...^ 

Such a declaration rings hollow: it has a note of pathos in it 
rather than a note of happy satire. For the actors, indeed, 
conditions must often have become ucll-nigh intolerable. 
I’epys has several references to irritating noises in the 
public playhouses, and IJettcrion declared that the voices 
of the spectators “put the vety Players out of Counten- 
ance*.’’ 

On they went with their loves and their quarrels and their 
sallies, heedless of the play before them. It was at the theatre 
that Wycherley had his first conversation with his later mis- 
tress, the Duchess of Cleveland, she sitting in the first row 
of the King's Box and he standing In the pit*. It was at the 
Dorset Garden playhouse that Langbainc saw Mr Scroop 
killed by Sir Thomas Armstrong during a performance of 
Macbeth*. Quarrels, in point of fact, botli among the actors 
and among the spectators, were of frequent occurrence. 
"Scots'ring the Watch," sap Drjdcn in the prologue to his 
The Spartish Fryar (D.G. 16S0), 

Grotss out'of’Pashion HVt, 

A’«r trr set up for TslUng in the Pit, 

Where 'tit agreed by Dulhet, thicken hearted. 

To fright the ladies first, and then be farted, 

* Scfond proloTO^ lo The A’^otpuj 0!J H (i674) rrrratfd Uw «i 

ihc prologue to D Urfei’i The Fool tunt'JCnUeMW) U i676)indpnnted 


I vy gi-ins un tne v 

p ig), 

* DfTtni* quoted by Lome, Ia!* </ Ri’seris^. p. 33- 

* p 460 . Thi* wi* €»n S*t., Auc t^7S- A newt efet 
of An: 31 rr.entioai the tnodeni {IIMC, lath Kepon, A.-pendiX 'll. 
Ml) 
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Not alu'ays, however, were the disturbances in the theatre 
such mild affairs of craven-hearted hectors. There was a 
serious affray among some gentlemen who had gone to 
see The Unfortunate Lovers at Salisbur}' Court on Nov. 19, 
i66oh On July 20, 1667, Henr)- Killigrcw was sent to the 
Tower for an altercation with Buckingham in the playhouse^, 
A private quarrel which developed into a general fight en- 
tailed a tcmporaiy prohibition of acting in i6So^. On 
April 27, 16S2, “ Mr. C/j(arlcs) D(ecring), son to Sir Edzo. D., 
and Mr. I’(aughan), quarrcll’d in the Duke's Playhouse, and 
presently mounted the Stage and fought, and Mr D. was 
very dangerously wounded, and iMr. V. secured lest it should 
prove Mortalh" In a newsletter contained in the State Papers 
there is mentioned a quarrel between a Captain Leinster and 
another, during which many swords were drawn in the pit^, 
while in tlic Post-Boy of June 22-25, 1695, we read that “on 
Saturday last, ^^'ords arose betwixt Mr. Cary and I\'Ir, Young 


in the Playhouse, about a Gentlewoman, and the next morning 
they fought a Duel in Hide Park, where they w'cre both 
Wounded; the I'ormcr died in the Evening at the Star hut in 
the Strand." The following year one of the Clerks of the 


Exchequer w.as killed at the playhouse in a quarrel which rose 
therc'^. In 1699 two men quarrelled “at the Playhouse about 
a Mistrc.ss” and later fought a duel". Smith, the actor, suc- 
ceeded in killing his man in the theatre*’, and Airs Barr}*^ and 
Mrs Bracegirdle had an almost fatal struggle when playing 
rival queens. T he actors, indeed, were apparently not one 
whit better than the spectators. Whincop, for example, tells 
us that there was so much punch-drinking business in 
Higden’s comedy of The Wary Widdoto (D.L. 1693) that the 
players all got intoxicated and had to close the piece at the 
third act^ while Vanbnigh, in a cynical preface to The Relapse 
{ ^. .. 1696) declares that, owing to the uproarious drunken- 

't Appendix, 200. 

i:;l, Hep j.-t, .Appendix vn, 51. 

Feb. ^-7. 167.; So. 

, Mercury, .Ap.-il oS-Mnv 2, 16S2. 

* •‘'O'*. 14, IC66 • 
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ness of Powell in the character of Worthy, lie “once pave 
Amanda (acted hy Mrs Ropers) for pone." 

Probably tJic only thing that could stay the din of noise 
and of rowdy gaiety was the acting of Betterton, the charm 
of Nell Guyn as she ran fonvard with her risque sallies, or 
else the sweet free grace of Mrs Bracegirdle. Undoubtedly 
the only other thing that could have staged them would be 
the flashing wit of Congreve, or the rude bombast of the 
heroic tragedy tricked out with what their 
Palalet relished most. 

Charm! Son»! and Shan! a Jifurder and a Ghostl^ 
This audience looked for nothing more*. They expected 
naught but brilliant colour, elegance and wit — a fit setting 
for their own coloured and elegant lives. 

III. Influence of the Audience on the Drama 

None of these wits or fops or courtiers of the audience 
were thinkers; hardly any of them had a faith beyond wgue 
attachment to royalty: every one of them was eager for the 
d.iy's pleasure, eager for love and cj-nica! laughter and the 
enjo)Tnent of the senses. Their influence on the theatre and 
on dramatic productivity, moreover, was twofold. It was not 
limited solely to the influence they might exert from their 
position as spectators, for tlic>' .acted in that age in the double 
capacity of audience and of pla^vrights. Art with them was 
a Rcnilcman’s toy, and so long as a well-bred indifTcrcncc 
was displayed, the penning of a comedy and a tragedy or 
two could but add to their renown. With them poetry and 
the drama sank to the level of a pla>ful essay, a game to he 
indulged in for a bncf hour or two, an easy method of 
whiling away the time. Ethcrege thus amused himself with 

* Dr^xlfn *nd Lee’i 0<'‘/iru» (I> ti 

» MottaiT. m the prefjce to hn Pt<nty i»t Ihitftii (I..I.F. i6<?S), 

• pobfiift for the fjet thJt Ihi* plJf •• “ditratJ p/ alt lAr shtn;i ihjt m'^s 
rrro-t-tmJa /‘.'jy wjit tj iht Ijhrgrfihe Man)-. For n h^i nj Sirpng. 
»M fXjifiv. -Nfjvfarr 0 / •'fi't*. ehane* cf Seen/, m nfh 

thfitn, no Sh >tz, no Rjnti, no Sinal/i, m fljff.V. hi the StJi*, 

•«> Chut, HJ I'roJ.-y, atJ uhjtt ytl nort, no Smut, no I’rofinrnen, nor 
Immonlity.** 
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comedy: Sir Robert Howard with tragedy. Roger Boyle 
Earl of Orrer}% wrote his heroic dramas only when confined 
indoors wtli gout. There was, therefore, from tliese men no 
attempt to express great ideals, because tliere was no definite 
sincerit}-, no individuality of utterance, and unfortunately 
such professional authors as appeared in this age took their 
lead from tliese more aristocratic dramatists even as the latter 
invariably took theirs from the king. Diy-den, D Urfc} , 
Shadwcll to a certain extent. Settle, Lee, all on the fringe of 
the elegant circle, strove as far as tliey could, not to give 
utterance to any beliefs they might individually have held, 
but merely to reflect what had been said before tliem by 
others more fortunately born. Only a verj' few men, such as 
Otway in Venice Preserv'd and in The Orphan^ seemed to 
find expression definitely their own. 

To their own elegance these courtly plajnvright-spectators 
added an elegance taken from a study of certain periods of 
classic and of pseudo-classic art. They knew their Ovids and 
their Horaces certainly: they took from Tibullus and from 
Juvenal satiric elements and adapted those elements to their 
own time: they felt truly and appreciated the grace and the 
cynicism of the poetr}* of Augustan Rome. But even more, 
they appreciated the pseudo-classic grace of France. Many 
of them had been, for varj-ing periods, exiles abroad, and they 
had captured some part at least of that style and finish which 
allowed of the growth, on the one hand, of Racine, on the 
other, of Molierc, Not that they translated faithfully into 
London the spirit of Paris. Their harder, coarser, English 
temperament would not allow them to do tliat: but they 
certainly, from 1660 to 16S0, came as near to that French 
ideal as any body of men in England before or after them. 
It nnl^t he confessed that what they most liked in French 
art and life were not always the best things in that art or life. 
rhc\ took often the outward instead of the inner: imitated 
the temporary and the ephemeral instead of the permanent 
and the truly classic. At the same time they were able to 
pve to English literature exactly what at that time it needed— 
a body of common-sense opinion, a precision and a lucidity 
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such as were lacking in the poetical rhapsodies of the Ford 
school in tragedy, in the blunt humours of the Jonson 
school in comedy, in the conceits of the Donne school in 
poetry. 

The effect of this peculiar audience and of these spcdal 
plaj^vrights is to he seen in many directions. It caused the 
unutterable coarseness which distinguished so mucli of Re- 
storation uorkmanship, and which has made the works of 
this period neglected during the past Victorian centurj*. 
A discussion of that will be more fitting hereafter. SufHcc it 
to be noted here that this immorality, this coarseness, call it 
uhai we will, extended from the very first years of the century 
to the verj' last: but that all through the forty years there 
were men who endeavoured in x’arious xvaj-s to counter the 
tcndcnc)' of the times by writing “moral plays,” and that 
the more definitely “moral” tendency risible after 1690 was 
mainly outward. Thus D’Urfey in tlie dedication to the 
third part of The Comical Jintory oj Don Quixote 
informs us that some ladies of the audience considered certain 
portions of it coarse, but not the portions which we to*day 
would consider unuttenbly indecent. Those same ladies 
who objected to Mar)* the Buxomc, yet cridently found 
nothing wrong in the prologue benveen Horden and Miss 
Cross, who was at this time only about twelve years old, or 
the incredibly indecent “boy and girl" songs incorporated 
in the body of the play. 

The atmosphere of the court of Cliarles was x-ulgar in the 
extreme, but it was a more open immorality than, as I shall 
endeavour to show later, distinguished the years 1690-1700. 
Not that we can go any way to condone the earlier immoralitj*. 
The stories of Rochester’s and of Sedle)*’s hideous pranks 
arc too well-known to be repeated. All sort of moral tics, all 
sense of deccncx* had gone. Women had become as libidinous 
as the men: “common Women” were “publick grown. ..in 
this damn’d Invd Towm”: nothing was left to occupy the 
minds of this arcumscribed clique but intrigue and sen- 
sualit)'. E\cr)- name and title pxxn to a woman came during 
this period to have an enl significance. “Lady," as Vepys 
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<-,hov^ tis’, hnd thus become debased in meaning, ns had 
■‘Motlicr=” and “ Madam “Miss” and “Mistress'.” The 
utter filth that marks many of the l 3 rics contained, for 
example, in .such a collection as the Poems oii Affairs of State ^ 
is but the ordinary speech of women of this type and of their 
men companions made a trifle more * poetical. As is evident 
from the dialogues in the comedies the conversation of men 
with men or of women with men reaches a freedom seen at 
no other period of our history. If we listen to the words of 
a couple of lovers of the time we wonder sometimes whether 
our ears be not deceiving us. Turn even to a work of one 
of the geniuses of the age, turn to Drj'dcn’s Secret Love, and 
read the words of Celadon and FlorirncI ; in spite of the wit, 
we stand aghast, 'fhat such a conversation as appears in the 
fifth act of this play — and it is evidently realistic — could ever 
have talccn place between two cultured persons in a civilised 
society, or tliat it could ever liavc been taken as representative 
of general behaviour, shows us probably as clearly as any- 
thing the peculiar temper of the age with which we are 
dealing, 'riicrc was reflnement in this time, but there was 
also sensuality; the minds of the wits were filled with a 
.succe.ssion of images in which fancy and carnal thought 
alternated or became confused, clashed and grew into what 
we I'.now as the comedy of manners. It is natural, perhaps, 
that with a man of the calibre of Rochester such thoughts 
and images should preponderate, but when we discover that 
the most serious, nay some of the ultra-religious writers, 
indulge in i imilar carnal images, we are reminded of the all- 
pery.ading influence of the time. The truth is, that, in the 
period (jf the Restoration, the love of pleasure which had 
come .r. a reaction to the restrictions of the Puritan rt^gime, 
k<l tnu.ards a recrudescence of brutality. No one in that age 
conlri po . ;ihly conceive of such a thing as innocence, Miranda, 
m The Tnr.jnsi, is reft of her modesty: Eve in The Slate of 


■ Sir Mnrtin .Uflr-og (L.l.l-'. 
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Innocence is made a woman of quality in the garden of Eden. 
Ver)' little separated the women of “nrtue" and the women 
of %“ice. In Farquhar’s Love and a Bottle (D.L. 169S), for 
example, Lucinda, who is presented to us as virtuous and 
modest, puts on a mask, goes out into the park, and, after 
some rather disagreeable talk with her maid, "r/apr” a strange 
man “o' M’ Shoulder tcith her This lack of distinction 

bctucen the women of quality and the others naturally led 
to an intensification of free speech*. Women in that age found 
nothing strange in such conversation: they themselves could 
pose to their lovers as courtesans*, or delight in puzzling the 
poor brains of tlie gallants as to who and what they were*. 

Such notes on the general attitude of the time may prepare 
us for the scenes which in those days could find visible pre* 
sentment on tljc stage itself. Men and women in Restoration 
comedies and tragedies could be shoum rising from couch 
or bed. The stage directions are quite explicit about the 
matter: there is no opportunity for us to presume that such 
scenes were glozcd over in the acting*. Every means was 
empio) ed to make the immorality more striking. The Panon's 
Wedding, recognised even in this period as a work of flagrant 
indecency, ssas put on the Theatre Roj’al stage acted solely 
by women*. Actresses were gi\cn the most \’ulgarand sug- 
gcsti\c epilogues to rcatc, casting out broad hints to an 
audience not uncager to accept them*. 

Nor did matters stop there. Sexual disease had been 
carried over from France, and this horrible thing was treated 

’ t. i. 

’ In Act in of Shidwtll'i vf Trwf nWw (D G 167S), Theodoii* tell* 
Oirlrt* ih*t he “mu*t not tilk with Vuon in the Pit, though they look 
net-er lo liVe Women of Oustity ” 

* See .Mr* Ilehn'i 7 ^e Fntn'd Curtttmi (D G 1679) 

* rep>t. Teh 18, 16^6-7. 

* See Mn n<hn’B S\y /’ofient (D G m. Tti. »n<i IT. W. 

Similir *cene* are to he founJ m I.einerd'« Tht Ra^Fltns Jmtu* (D.L. 
167S). IV HI. m Cfonme’* Cif> Potithjvn (D U ifcSj). v. 11. in Riwlin*’ 
Ton Fitmer (D G 167*'). tt 11, in ShaJwelJ’i TTie Vc^unirrrt (O.I... 
t^j\ V. I, m V«nbrueh'i 77 >e 7 r/.'j>***e(D L. 1696). v ii, tnJ in D'Uffey'i 
Th* (D 1698), r u. 

* Prpii. Oct II. ifc&4 

* See Autre) Nell Wile), PitJ-suet enJ /*/T.'.yt<e», lift-tjoo 
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"/n? ''ff “ “ Eloryi. Florio in Crownc's Cily 
/otojm (D.L. 1683) could pretend to a disease he had not^ 
could flaunt ,t openly for his otvn iremoral ends. 20,2 
u tn that did the age penetrate. Incest and similar relation- 
I nps arc referred to again and again, not only in secret pieces 

Rochestefmav'lnre «'^W,ery which 

lr.n.c< Th ! ' '’“"f ' ■" “'■‘'''"^'7 and 

ira,,caics. ihc piesence of such seems to have n! 

^hrempfrt^Nmrma'hd »f 
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stcp-.sonarcaJJrivalsInJove 

•■igain introducc.s the themr f • ^^ 7 ^) Dryden 

tragically in Uynics (D L ' treats the subject 

Po/if^rs (DjJ 16S3) Morc^dioimbtf f comically in DVy 
Itc given in the anonymous Fatnl /v Presentations may 

>■;> Otuay's The Orphan (D G xfsT^ 

firamatists, lihe tliose mcrufnn^rt majority of 

Thr Dutch Lover (D Q ^ fn 
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ihcntrcs practicallv what our rcpcrtorj’ theatres arc now'adaj'S. 
No play, however brilliant, however splendidly produced, 
however popular by means of poetic beauty or of immoral 
sucsestion, could count on a run of over a few da\s. ^^e 
know that the gallants did not object to coming once or nnce 
to see the same performance^, especially when, as in the case 
of Shadwcll’s The Sullen Lovers (L.I.F. i66S), there tvas 
personal satire that every’onc was talking about, but, even if 
each member of the audience did visit the same play twice, 
a nm of a week was about all that was possible. IMany plays 
died on the first night: tlic majority of the others saw no 
more than three consecutive performances. A few, such as 
Tube’s The Ativcr.iiires of Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663) or the 
reliashing of Henry ITII (L.I.F. 1663) mat' have seen up- 
wards of a dozen nights-, but they were exceptions. Constant 
change was wliat was necessary', if the playhouses were even 
.scantily to be illlcd. Even when plays liad a slightly longer 
run than was ordinary, we find that the management often 
deemed it advisable to bre.ak that run by the insertion of a 
revival or two. Tims The Sullen Lovers, which Downes says 
ran for twelve nights, was seen by Pepys on Sat. May 2, 166S, 
Mon. May 4, 'Pucs. May 5, but at the same theatre on 
rhurs. May 7, the diarvist saw The Man's the Master and 


on Mon. May ii. The Tempest. Naturally, if new play's could 
lie thus summarily dismissed, revivals of older productions 
were allowed to survive for barely a night or two. Here again 
the records of IVpys arc for us invaluable^. At the Theatre 


Koy.al on four consecutive nights, from Mon. Aug. 12, 1667 
to Ihurs. ;\ug. 15, that playgoer saw Brenoralt, The Coni- 
mulee,^ 7 hr Couv.try Captain and The Merry ll’ivcs of U 7 ndsor. 
A week later, on four similarly consecutive davs, from Tlmrs. 
Aug. 22 to .Mon. Aug. 26, 77 ie Indian Emperor, The Maiden 


,s , tired of hi'? p!e.i?wres, was nt three of 
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Queen, The Cardinal and The Surprtial were pCTformed, On 
Tucs, Sept, 15, j66S The Ladies a la Mode, or Dammelles 
a la Modtt was pven for the second lime, on Thurs. the i7tJj 
Rolh, on Fri. the tSth Henry 7 F, on Sat. the J9th The 
Silent Homffn'.onTliurs.May 14, 166S, The Country Captain 
wni performed, on the Friday The Committee, on the Saturday 
The Sea on the Monday The Mulberry Garden, 

lliis rapid ciiangc of programme quite obviously must have 
affected the theatre in several distinct uuys. It made a verj- 
high standard of acting ncccssaf}’, and, even although such 
did exist, ^^c hate frequent complaints from plaj'^vrights and 
from public that the pUjers were not always uord-perfeeth 
I low they could c\ cn have attempted to learn half of their 
numerous parts must be our wonder now. Looked at from 
another point of view, this rapid change made for a constant 
demand for new plays, and, the demand being ex-cr-ptesent, 
the supply, although profits from playxvriting in Restoration 
dij-s were not over-great, naturally followed. The dramatic 
llieraturcof tlicjcars r 06 o to 1700 is fairly x-ast. Tljcrc were, 
as Downes tells us, “plenty of new Poets” about the year 
1670*, professional writers and courtly poets all flocking lo 
give their wares to the pla)house. Only during the period 
when the theatres v>cre united between 16S2 and 1695 was 
there such a “fevivcing of the old Stock of Phj-s” that “the 
Poets lay dormant” and “a new Play cou'd hardly get ad- 
mittance*.” For that time ” Union and CaXQSL\h..,quite spoyPd 
the Sta^e*'' there being no demand, and a consequent decline 
in the supply. The coniemporary references to this dearth 
of new plaj-s in the penod of the union of the theatres is 
s.Tiply borne out by an analpis of the fresh plap printed 
during the years ihSa to 1695, in the five years from 

t(S() to J694 fewer new comedies were produced than in the 
two and a half jears from j6g6 to 169$ The corresponding 
rtbiions as regards tragedy dispby exactly the same pheno- 
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mena. As soon as Betterton broke the united playhouse into 
two, the poets rushed again to write up their comedies and 
their tragedies and their farces and their operas. “ The Plague 
of Scribling's grown so rife of late” says the prologue to 
Twioleon (unacted?, 1697), ''Player and Poet share one 
common Fate^.” Congreve the year before in his prologue to 
the young Dryden’s The Husbmid his own Cuckold (L.I.F. 
1696) noted that the season had “ been Remarkable t\vo ways” 
— ^for the number of new poets and of plays damned by the 
spectators. 

We have, then, in this period two wholly antagonistic 
movements — one Avhich seemed to tend towards a crushing 
out of all vital life in the theatre, and another which seemed 
to inspire toAvards increased dramatic productivity : just as, 
from a different point of view we discovered tastes that at 
one and the same time led towards the most debased of 
sentiments and to\vards the finest and the most perfect 
dialogue that might be conceived possible for the wittily comic 
drama. The truth is that, whatever way we look at it, this 
courtly audience and its theatre will be found to possess both 
grievous defects and outstanding merits. The spectators could 
appreciate fine things, both in comedy and in tragedy, but 
they also were swayed by external ephemeral things of no 
value or permanent consequence. For this latter reason, tlie 
arts which may be called contributory to the drama, and 
which, in all great productions, should be rendered sub- 
sertdent to the characters and to the dialogue, grew to assume 
a larger and larger place in the reigns of Charles II and of 
James. As the years advanced w’^e find scenery’’, and all that 
goes along with scenery, playdng a more and more important 
part in the success or failure of plays: we find managers 
impoverishing themselves to glut the eager tastes of a show- 
loving public. 

The year 1642, as is 'U’ell knowm, had left the theatres much 
in tlie same state as they had been in when Shakespeare 
wrote, that is to say, -with an Elizabethan platform stage and 
no scenery'. In the latter y'ears of the reign of Charles I, 
* Sec also the prologue to The Unnatural Mother (L.I.F. 1697). 
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ccaainly, wc do meet more frcqucnily uiih references to 
"scenes” thin we do in the preceding years, 3 sign possibly 
that the Elizabctlian theatre would liave changed naturally 
c%cn though tlicrc had been no break In the Commonwealth 
period and a subsequent miva! of the drama in 1660. On 
the otiicr hand, all these references to scenery, save one, 
point to pri\-ate and not public productions. Thus the sum 
of 3^300 neccssaiy for the scenes of A^laura in 1637 was 
defrayed by Sir Jolm Suckling, the author, while the then 
Ix>rd Chamberlain paid for "the cloathcs and scacnes” of 
Ilabinglon’s Queen of Ana^on In 1640*. Masques, of course, 
had always Iiad gorgeous sccnciy, and that that sccncr)* must 
ha\chad a considerable influence on Jaicrihcatricalendcatour 
admits of no doubt: but after all the mastjuc was purely a 
private affair and lies outside the histor)* of tlie drama proper, 
'riie one reference mentioned above which docs not come 
under the "private" categorj*, is that contained in the patent 
granted to Sir William D’A\cnant in 1639, authorising him 
to build a playhouse for music, scenes and dancing. This 
last proves, at least, that D’Avenant had made his plans, to 
be carried out only in 1*56 and in t66i, more than three 
years before the closing of the theatres. I'he first hint, how- 
ever, that we have of anything definitely new on the stage, 
appears in the liilc-pagc to T/ie Sie^e of Rhodes, "made a 
Refiresenfaiton by the Art of Prospecuve in Seenes, and the 
Story rung in Recitative Munck,” D’Avcnani’s "opera” of 
1 656, followed by The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Pent and by 
The History of Sir Francis Drake. The first was plated 
originally ”at the bach part of Rutland House, in Alders^ate 
Street," possibly in September 1056; the latter two at the 
Cockpit in Drury Lane towards the close of 1658. 

The scenery cmplo) ed in these prc-Rcstoration productions 
must have been of a sufilcicntfy crude and clemcntar)* char- 
acter but It formed nocnlicless the onpn of motlem stage 
decoration in England. It is certamh true that the value of 

‘ S«. for thi* «hoIf iu!>jrrt. \V J lawmice'* Th* t'>>~ 
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the innovation v/as not at once perceived either by playgoers 
or by actor-managers, but by the year 1670 D’Avenant’s 
enterprise had borne full fruit. The old Elizabethan tlieatres, 
of course, which were occupied by the hastily-gathered bodies 
of actors who started to play immediately on the King’s re- 
turn, were naturally innocent of scener)^ and even ICilligrew’s 
first playhouse, that in Vere Street, save for its tennis court 
form, was different in no wise from the theatres in which 
Shakespeare and Burbage had exercised their histrionic 
talents. As soon as D’Avenant succeeded in getting his 
patent, it is true, he reintroduced the various innovations 
which he had heralded in 1656, but even then the effects 
must have been of the crudest and possibly displa5'ed errors 
and weaknesses due to the haste of organisation. Pepys 
visited D’Avenant’s “opera,” as it was called, a few days 
after it had been opened and noted the “fine scenes,” fine, 
because he had nothing with which to compare them^. A few 
days later, however, this “opera” was closed, to reopen on 
Aug. 15 with The Wiiis, and on \'isiting it during the run of 
that play Pepys again duly noted the “admirable scenes.” 
Tlic next month he saw Tzcelfth Night at the same theatre, 
winch again was evidently closed to allow of "some alteracion 
of their scene-.” It was open once more on Oct. 21 wdth 
Lore otid Honour. It is difficult and hazardous to build any 
fabric of tlicor}- on facts meagre as these, but we might, I 
think, legitimately deduce from these notes of the diaryist 
that D Avenant’s innovations were but c.xperiments and 
needed a great amount of re-casting before tliey were fit for 
public displayal. 

Still, however inartistic they ma}' have been, however ridi- 
culous they might appear to our eyes nowadaj's, they' certainly 
must Iiave come as a new ray of light to the audiences of the 
v.arly sixties of the century. About sLx days after the opening 
of D’Avenant’s house, Pepys visited the Theatre Royal and 
tins he found empty as it had been since the opera had 
staned. I lie spectators, as wc have seen, were not sufficient 

1 ‘'Z See Downes, p. 20. 
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to fill both tbc theatres, and it was the DuVe’s playhouse that 
they pttfcrTcd. Betterton xeas there, of course, to swell the 
house svhh his acting, but far more than this it must have 
been D’Atenani’s scenery that attracted the audiences away 
from the crsi-whlle ihickly*crowtIcd Theatre Roj'al to the 
nesscr "opera." D’Avenanthad been clever enough to divine 
llic fresh tastes of the play-going public. Hts cndcavoure 
without a doubt were simply directed towards making Ws 
theatre pay, but by reason of these novelties he stands now 
as ilic father of the eighteenth, nineteenth and tss'enticth 
centuty theatres in England. He it was ssho, to employ the 
scenery which he had introduced, moved his stage half-way 
betw cen the “ platform" of the Elizabethans and the" picture- 
frame" of our own days. No longer did the spectators com- 
pletely surround the actors on all sides; no longer \s-as the 
scene of each play performed against curtains that concealed 
an inner stage. All that was gone and in its stead was bom 
the modem theatre. 

While w c recognise this fact, howcs’cr, we must be careful 
to remember that all the traditions of the older stage were 
by no means lost. In the world of the theatre customs and 
traditions arc perhaps more diHicuIt to eradicate than in any 
other branch of working life. Instead of reprdingD’Avenant’s 
L.I.E. liousc as the first modem theatre, we shall be nearer 
to (he (ruth if we say dm (he play-houses of r66t-i70o 
represent a compromise between the Globe of 1600 and the 
Covent Garden of 1900, modem and ancient ideals meeting 
in one, tradition and inno'' 3 lion wamng one with another. 

^ Tilt stage itself sct%-cs as well as an) thing for an illustra- 
tion. If we glance at (he engraving prcflvcd to the opera of 
Ananf, performed at the King's playhouse in March 1673-4, 
we note at once that, although the mam part of the stage is 
as ours is to-day, a remnant of the platform is still to be dis- 
covered in the shape of an o\-a! "apron" yutung out for a 
fnv fee! !nlo the pit. Or else see mzy gUnee at the plan 
Jraevn by Wren, possibly for the seeotnl T.R., where the 
ong apron is plainly e-isible, fuHy 17 feet deep, almost as 
long as the space from the prosceiauni to the backcloth. 
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There were therefore in tlie Restoration tlieatrcs two stages, 
one to the front of the proscenium, and the other behind, 
corresponding to the Elizabetlian stage and inner staged The 
actors thus entered now into a space enclosed by the back- 
scene and the two side-wings t but that is not where the action 
of the play took place. Almost invariably the performers 
stepped onto the oval projection in front, not quite surrounded 
by spectators as before, but in a much more intimate position 
than tlic actors of modern times. Here lovers moaned and 
villains cursed, heroes fought and died. How great a part 
was acted on tiiis apron may be seen by a reference to such 
a play as Vanbrugh’s The Coifcdcracy (Hay. 1705) where 
in .'Vet V a stage direction occurs “ They come forward, and the 
Scene shuts behind them.” From that direction to the end of 
the play, notwithstanding the fact that no less than eleven 
characters enter and speak, the whole of the action takes 
place on the forward part of the stage. Practically ahva3's in 
the dramas of the time when a person is ” discovered" by -a 
curtain rising or a scene drawing a stage direction instructs 
him or her to come forzeard" before he or she begins to 
speak. Thus in .‘Vet in. Sc. iv of Dilkc’s The Lover's Luck 
(i.„l.F. 1695) the "scKNK oLcns to CoUoncl Bcllair’s Chamber, 
and discovers Bellair...//r rises and comes forward-." In The 
Rehearsal (T.R. in B.St. 1O71) it may be noted, much of the 
business takes place on the oval in front of the curtain while 
in .‘Vet n (“ The Play-House") of Dennis’ A Plot and no Plot 
(D.L. 1697) Frowsy, Friskit and Brusli arc bidden to "appear 
at the Curtain" and take their stands in a similar position. 
Only after the gradual disappearance of the “apron” in tltc 
eighteenth ceniun,- did the actors retire behind the footlights 
into the interior of the stage itself, abandoning their sense of 
kin'^hip uiih the audience and becoming far-off figures set 
in a distant world. 


‘ WtcTx arc in the Lihn.n- of Souls. Oxford. Thev 

.'.y.r h.-cn trciiuentiv rcpruducc J and discussed; see uj/m, pp -'86 

!:■: Z "House'' in com:;"; 

'vfHch :< the npron. 

1697), II. i, nhere Camilla is dis- 
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The «Upc, ho\^e^■cr, is but one ocamplc out of many, and 
we need not be surprised, as \\t examine the other appur- 
tenances and conventions of this theatre, if we find on estiy 
hand evidence of a similar clash between old and modem. 
Scenery, as introduced by D’Avenant, ss-as bound to liave an 
almost incalculable effect on the structure of pla)'8, rendering 
them less chaotic in the matter of scenes, moving from the 
constant change of the Elizabethan theatres to the more stable 
forms of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; yet 
even till 1690 plays could be found shifting easily from short 
scene to short scene without the least regard to the new con- 
ditions Surrounding them. In Settle’s spectacular The Empress 
of Moroeeo (D.G. 1673) a separate scene could be shown for 
three single lincsMn. Mrs nchn*s5iV/’a/»mtrflrtry(D.G. 1678) 
at Act Ml. Sc, V there is **A confut'd Sotte of the Serenade, the 
Seme drmet off to Im. Vsney's Anti Chamber." Isabella enters, 
speaks five lines, and then the “scene changes to Lady Fanej’V 
lled’ChumheT." A similar sniftalteration of the sccnerj' occun 
in Tule’s The Adventures of Five Hours (L.l.F. 1663) where 
in Act HI. Sc. iii wc find "the City of Se%’il,’' a scene of five 
lines, changing immediately to "Don Henriques House." 
Often the mere introduction of a table and chairs could alter 
the localitj' of a particular scene, as in D’Avenant’s The Man's 
the Master (L.l.F. 166S). There at one moment we are in 
Don Ferdinand's house: suddenly the characters leave and 
"Enter Stephano, Sancho, A Table spread toilh Linen Trm- 
chers and Spoons are (sic) set out, and fwe Chairs" Apparently 
no change of scencr)* accompanied this, for D’Avenant, 
following Elizabethan custom, saw fit to make Stephano 
explain — ^"This Room, standing tn the Garden, at distance 
from the House, seems butU for our purpose." This is par- 
ticularly interesting as appearing in a play of D’Avenant’s 
o'.vn acted at the Duke’s house, after the introduction of the 
"scenes" which I’epys so much admired*. In many early 

‘ in. I. '* Seen* thr ro-’j.*#’' and thra. tonordiitrlr foUowip, “Setne 

' W'ltS j'robiblj’ no ctunje of tcf n tpr prMcntrd rv. 11 and t tu 
ef D'Urifj't S{uire (D.G. 167S). In the former tbc iuc« 
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Dramatists might recognise that a play unattractively put 
fonnrd sras almost bound to fail— as Ranis 
UTio r.nt oKf rUafor Fazour tan f-telrnJ, 

. 90 ;?*, Sh'>:^^ nor Dantt^ thru Sctnrt to rren^nmJ: 

And Sin fuU rreZ/yoa knirs tthrre that mutt end, 
yet this new “Show" had come to stay, and for good or bad 
had duly to be recloned with. In Italy, in France, and in 
England the dramatist only too often was forced to sub- 
ordinate himself to the machinist. In all countries, wit, good 
sense and character drawing seemed continually sacrificed for 
nonsensical sound and voluptuous sight*. At the same time, 
the inno\*aiions sverc to form the basis of our modem theatre. 
Ry them the stage had advanced from medieval conditions 
into a fresh tvorlj. 

.\t first the English theatre^, naturally enough, must have 
had hut a small 8t(»ck of scenes, and as is evident from the 
designs of Webb for The »9re?e of Rhodes, the cfTcets must 
often have been tllustrative railier than realistic. Convention 
still njlcd over a great part of the theatrical world. 'Fhe old 
chambre d ejrtatre pirtet may occasionally haNc served*, while 
for a masque in Stapj lion's The SUs^hled Maid (E.I.F. 1663) 
a "Scene ts dtseoxered, over xthteh tn Capital letters is unt 
Csstrt ELVfir," a relic of ancient rimes. Apart from this, the 
actual painted scenes were no doubt extremely limited. \Vc 
frc(iuently find references in stage directions to new pieces 
introduced into the Theatre Ropl or the Dale’s house, and 
tho^c new pieces must liasc served over and over again, in 
not partioilarl) fitting situations. On other occasions drama- 
tists intimately connected with the theatres undoubtedly 
wrote up plavs to stock sccncr)- in hand Special scenic effects 
lud I'ccn dev i-ed fur I loward and Drvden’s The Indian Queen, 
acted first in /an. 1663 -4. Tepjs heard mv on U’ed. Jan. 27 
that for show it exceeded the aval play at I-incoln's Inn 
I »cld«, Henry I'JII, which 11‘clf had special sccnerv'. On 

' rfTf.fr tn llcn.»rd'» Tht S-i* Dju f' itrO 

n<'l.nfi>rswt!T »-;jrra Itn' ‘"'■t 
I'T .rmr. »nJ tn.fhinr* *» t( «*» trTf^’frn'.SfrrUu-y Js.’j'. |S« cor-i- 
r'.i I'l frr^ l!,r .U!)r-ir» »fr fr—i.tVtVf i."Til4T W U'wt* 

* S<t * 7?^ (TfwirJ 
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Fri. Feb. 5 Evelyn went to sec The Indian Queen and duly 
noted the “rich scenes.” The managers quite evidently had 
expended a good deal of money on it, and the spectators were 
bidden to 

See rvhat Shifts tee. arc inforc'd io try. 

To help out Jilt tcith some Variety^ 

Shozes may he found that never yet tecrc seen, 

'Tts hard to find such JVit as ne'er has been: 

You have seen all that this old World cou'd do, 

JVe therefore try the fortune of the ncto, 

And hope it is hclotc your Aim io hit 
At untaupjii Nature tcith your practis'd Wit... 

'Tis true, y'hovc Marks enough, the Plot, the Shoto, 

The Port's Scenes, nay, more, the Painter's too; 

If all this fail, considerin" the Cost, 

'Tis a true J^oyage to the Indies lost. 

Such sccne.s, npparcntl)', those particularly of the prison (rv'. i), 
and tlic temple (v, i) could not he put aside as useless after 
the run of the play, and accordingly we find, about a year 
later, the production of The Indian limpcrour, "Being the 
Sequcalof the Indian Ot/eerz,” evidently written to order. That 
it was not penned to provide a sequel to the plot of the former 
play i.s proved by the facts that Drj-den was forced to confess 
that “the Conclusion of the Indian Queen. ..left little matter 
for another Story to be built on” and that he therefore pro- 
vided readers and audience with a “Connection of The Indian 
Emprrijr to The Indian Queen," in order to introduce them 
to the new characters he was compelled to supply. Of the 
persons in The Indian Quern there remained “but two 
.'dive.” The prologue, moreover, was sent out to advise the 
•audience tliat 


The Scenes are old, the Habits arc the same, 
ll’e score last year... 

and probn’dy were to wear repeatedly again in the following 
dec:idc or two. I he temple duly appeared in Act l. Sc. ii 
the prison in Act iv. .Sc. i and iv and in Act v. Sc. ii, while 
the Puinant Inman Country^," the "Magician's Cave-," the 

* J. i; II (lii). 


* II. i. 
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"ChnnlfTlloyal^" and tlic '‘fleaicr.tGrcUo*" 

had all no doubt appeared in the former play*. At the 
Theatre Royal later records of the prison scene arc to he 
found in Settle’s The Female Prelate (D.L. 1679)*, in llie 
same author’s Fatal Ijrrce (D.L. i6So)‘ and in Ilarris’ The 
MUtahes (D.L. 1690)’, and of the grotto in D’Urfey’s 
Commonxvealth of llomen (D.L. 16S5)* and in Lee’s Sophon- 
itba (D.L. 1675). 

Our most interesting materials, hmveser, for a knowledge 
of Restoration scenerj* arc obtained, not from the 'Iljeatrc 
Ropl pU)-s, but from those of the house of D’Avenant. 
There the scenic innuence must have been considerably 
greater, and possibly the fact that the spectatora seem on the 
whole to have preferred that theatre permitted the managers 
to indulge more largely in show and in finery, from the 
seventies of the century onwards we find continually critical 
remarks in Theatre Roj-al prologues and epilogues to the 
expenditure of the other Irousc and the comparative success 
of that expenditure. Indeed about 1673-1674 the manage- 
ment of tiic King’s company appear to hate engaged in a 
fairly extensive series of burlesques which hit directly at the 
operatic versions of Marhth and The Tenf'est and at the 
gorgeous Fmpresr o/Moroeeo*. The Stride of Jihodett produced 
in June tOOi, s\e know had a number of ambitious scenes — 
Rliodes with the Turkish fleet, the town besieged. Mount 
Thilermos and the storming of the city — and these were no 
doubt augntented by a senes of interiors cmplojcJ in The 

* til. i; IV it; T. I. * III II. * IV iii 

* In t limilir wir ShtJwrtlV/Vifhr (O G 1675) »nJ GiUiw'* 
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ir;V/5, performed on Thursday, Aug. 15, 1661. Scener}', pro- 
bably rather crude, was used for Hamlet, “done %nth scenes 
very well,” played on Sat. Aug. 2.|, 1O61. For the revival 
of Lore and Honour in October of the same year D’Avenant 
was probably able to make use of some of the older scenes, 
as no doubt for The Bondman (November) and Cutter of 
Coleman Street (December). All this time, however, he was, 
almost certainly, adding to his collection of properties, “f/ic 
Ncio Scene of the Hall" which we find mentioned in Porter’s 
The Villaiid (L.l.F. Sat. Oct. 18, 1662) being assuredly only 
one of many. The Adventures of Five Hours, produced on 
Thurs. Jan. 8, 1662-3-, was, according to Downes, “cloath’d 
Excellently Fine in Proper Habits^,’’ and we know that in it 
appeared one or two novel scenic effects such as “ The Rising 
71/00;;’’ of Act III*. "The Dress, the Author, and the Scenes 
are ncxe," the prologue informs us, and from the stage direc- 
tions we can make out that among these new scenes were 
"Don Henrique’^ Housed," "Don Octavio’^ House^f' "Don 
Carlos’5 House"'," "a GardetT" and "'The City of SeviF.’’ 
These we may presume were utilised later in other dramas, 
almost certainly for Stapylton’s 'The Slighted Maid (Feb. 
1662-3) and 'The Stepmother (possibly Nov. 1663). In plays 
such as Ethcrege’s Love in a Tub (March, 1664) there was 
ample opportunity for employing the interiors already men- 
tioned. About April 1665, Mustapha was set on the L.l.F. 
stage and there all the scener}- was ncw*°, as was also that 
used for 'Tryphon (Dec. 166S). Possibly the most interesting 
stage directions in the whole of Restoration drama are those 


IV. 1. 


I’cp\T5 mi'.i’Kcd tl'.i*: n<; tlie first pcrfo^m.^ncc, hut Evelyn .saw a rc- 
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«}itch are to be found in llic same aiithor’a Cuxnnn (April, 
i6f»9) ulicrc certain scenes of Muftaj-ha and of Tryphon arc 
directly referred to. ”A Fiat Srme of a Ch(mbfr^’‘ mi;;ht 
l»c any one of the preceding pieces, as miplit also “ The Seme 
rrjV/t f/ie C/itmtiry inV*/' reminding us of tijat u*cd many 
years after in Mrs CentlisTc’s M4trplot (D.L. 1710)', but of 
others s\c arc particularly told their origin. "The Serre a 
Garden {fThe Garden in Tryphon at a Bach Semey" and “ The 
Queen o/Hungary’r Chamher*” arc taken directly out of the 
former tragedies, the first from Act 1. Sc. i of Tryf'hon and 
the second from Act iV.Sc. i of Mustaphn. In < 7 i/man, more- 
over, there is mention, besides these, of " The An? JUach 
Srrnt^F of "The A’rrr flat Seer.e" representing a Piarza’, 
and *' The Scene a Grote of Trees (The Fotesty." 

The tuo theatres, as has been o!>scn‘ed above, \ocd in 
rivalry, and s\c can sec at L.I.F. and later at D.G., not only 
such new scenes as arc given above, but others on the model 
of the T.R. Indian Queen decorations. The Porest last men- 
tioned s\as a great favorite, appearing in Mrs Pehn's The 
Yeun^ A'/nffD.G. 1679)38**/! Flat n£)od*”and in the same 
authoress’ The Dutch //rtrr(D.C». 1673) as "/I Flat Grene^^" 
A "Ilooif” Was among the L.l.F. possessions in 1696“. 
Ihrren wastes were also much favoured in both theatres, as 
in D'Urfey's A Co'ninnnz:eaUh of Women (D.L. i6S5),**/I flat 
/vorA**" and "A Barren Island^*," One of the spectacular 
scenes presented by the Royal Academy of Music in their 
production of /Irr/rnr (.Mar i673-4)svas*'/I /Jrrarror HYAfrr- 
nest," possibly, however, a desert that blossomed as the rose, 
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like that “ Wihkrurss or Dcsarl" given “on a Stage near St. 
Latvrcncc-Lmc" during the performance of Jordan’s pageant, 
London Triumphant (1672), which “doth consist of divers 
'I’rccs, in scvcrall sorts of green Colours, sonic in Rlossoni, 
others wealthily laden, with some green and some ripe and 
proper I'ruits and Spices... inhabited with ’lawny Moors, who 
arc laborious in gathering, carrying, setting, sorting, sowing, 
and ordering the Fruitsh” Prisons, too, were as common at 
D.G. as at the roval house. One appeared early in Settle’s 
Cnmhysrs (L.T.l'. '1671) % Later examples arc to be dis- 
covered in Pordage's The Stepe of Babylon (D.G. 1677)^ 
Ilopkin’s Boadicca (L.I.F. 1697)^ Settle’s Cawbyscs, besides, 
shows us at the Duke’s house a temple'^ precisely on the lines 
of Dryden’s Temple of the Sun. More ornate effects, such 
as EliziuinsL Heavens and Hells”, occur fairly frequently, 
and fire scenes arc common'*. 

What exactly these scenes looked like we can hardly tell 
now. In the majority of cases they must have been crude 
enough, featuring a background rather than anything else. 
It is to be remembered that, even in the eighteenth centur)’, 
actors were commonly presented in front of, rather than 
within, a set. Tlic fundamental principle involved in the 
creation of a scenic dfecl was one which had been originally 
developed in Italy. After the experimentation with angled 
wings and prisms based on the Greek periahtoi, architects 
there had devised the flat wings and backdrops which for so 
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long were to remain standard theatrical appurtenances. The 
wings, of course, were hahitualljr employed in association with 
“cloud-hordcrs,’* suitably painted to represent aerial effects 
for exteriors and ceilings for interiors. Tlie Wren design 
displays the usual grooves running crosstvap over the stage 
and on these must have run the innumerable “flats" and side- 
wings of the Restoration theatre. In all, there appear to be five 
separate grooves indicated in this drassing, sshich would give 
tJie requisite number of changes demanded in many a spec- 
tacular play of the time. These flats employed were probably 
of two hinds; the usual shutters meeting in the centre or 
nmnlng across the stage, and the “cut-outs" where some 
part was remosed to reveal a distant prospect far behind. Hy 
means of all, the Duhe's and King’s companies sought to feed 
the public with new and gorgeous novelties, by all accounts 
sueceedmg fairly well m their attempt. 

Two Of three tilings may be noted in connection with these 
scenes of an ornate character. TItcir influence on the drama- 
tists has already been touched upon, but a glance at their 
ofiptn and later development may not here be unfitting. Tliey 
were destined to sumve over the Restoration period, pene- 
trating into the eighlccmh century, being utilised then both 
for the ordinarj* drama and for the opera, until towards the 
year 17.^0 they were ridiculed out of existence. In origin, 
some at least were undoubtedly continental. In the iJodlcian 
there is an interesting pamphlet entitled The Description of 
the Great Machines, of the Descent of Orpheus into Hell; 
Presented by the French Comedians at the Cock-pit in 
Drury Lane (Ixindon, 1661), the x\ork, no doubt, of the same 
troupe which Evcljn saw at the court on Monday, Dec. 16, 
1661. lijis pamphlet descril)e3 many scenes identically 
similar to those v\c liavx met «ithal>ovT. Tlie Grotto appears 
in I. i, the Garden in 11. ii, the Grove in v. i, barren rocks 
in I and in in. i, a "dismal HeU" m iv. i. Tlie scenery 
cmplo)cd by those French actors may well Iiave been left at 
the theatre on tlieir retunv to ihcir riativT land, and in any 
case their example must havx gone far to influetice Uter 
English theatrical endeavour We cenainly know by ru.me 
seven English scene-painters of this time, Webb, Agg*s, 
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Streeter, Stevenson, Towers, Fuller and Robinson^, and we 
mav suspect that they were all influenced by the scenic 
devices of the continent. Many of the scenes detailed aboic 
arc subsequent to the pcrfonnancc of Psyche in 1674-5, for 
scenes to which Betterton had journeyed across the Channel. 
In this art of scene-painting we in England were, according 
to Flccknoe, but as "schoUars” and learners; we looked to 
France in almost cvers' wav for inspiration and for tutoring. 
Only towards the end of the ccntur>' was it possible for a 
dramatist to declare that he had “ thrown away all our old 
French Ijiimber, our Clouds of Clouts, and set Theatrical 
Paintings at a much fairer Eight*.” All the temples and the 
palaces^ all the groves and the hc.avcns and hells, all the 
scenes of spirits and of sorcerj- and of wonder such as in 
Tate’s Brutus of Alha (D.G. 1678), were but the English 
tribute in the form of imitative flatten,- to the scenic art of 
Les Grands Comediens who put on their stage 

Dcs MerSy dcs Rivagrs, 

Di's Tcjnpks, Rochers ct Bornpes, 

Drs Concerts^ Danscs el Bnlcts, 

Prnj^oris, Dtnr.ons, Esprits-fdets^. 


Alongside of tlie more spectacular “heroic” scenes, bor- 
rowed, 1 feel, largely from French example, must have been 
many which realistically depicted English scenes. One of 
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the^e.pectiHarly cnouph.is to be fccn in the abo\e.mentior.ed 
frontispiece to Ariane. Tliefc tve <If«co»Tf tuo fou"* of ewn- 
ventiona! palaces ending in a quite realistic picture of Thames 
Ilridpc obviously painted on a back cloth or shutter. A simibr 
scene in which a street of palaces ends in a picture of the 
Uojal HtchanKC is described to us in Dr^den’s AIHan and 
AU'onius (D.G. 16S5). Tlierc “the Scene is a Street vj 
Palaces, xchich lead to the Front of the Kopl-H^chanpe; the 
threat Arch it open, and the tietc is eonfinue’d through the efen 
part of the I;xch.inpe, to the Arch on the other side, end thence 
to as much of the Street heyond, as could properly he taken," 
tlsat is to say, the two lines of "pabces” as in Ariane, with a 
central *' relieve ” of the arches and a hack shutter at tlic rear 
of the stage showing through them. Of I.ondon sights the 
Mall seems to have beert a fas'ounte subject. At D.G. "the 
Mail" occurs in Act ill. Sc. tii of Hthcrege's The j'^fan of 
Mode in 167O, and at L.I.F. In Act 11. Sc. I of Gramillc’s 
TVjc She-Gallants m 1695. ntherege’s She Wou'd if she Cou'd 
(L.l.r. 166S) h.as Mulberr) Garden in Act li. Sc. », and the 
“iVerc Spriri* Garden" in Act iv. Sc. ii. *’The Mulherr)- 
Garden" appears once more In D’Urfe)*’* The Foot turn'd 
Crstich (D.L. 1676)* alongside of Coaent Garden*. In all 
probability these references to sarnes taken from those ver^' 
places where the audience lo%ed to stroll and preen them- 
selves could be multiplied an Iiundrcd-fold*. 

* ». Ill (rfilly i>) 

* I i. II I. ill. I. T. I. C<»»Tr.t C*r»!rf« »«» ■ err-'ni'-i irtiira it heth 

thrttff* cf Mf» n<t n‘» 7^f (!) (* ifcyt). DX-rfry’* 

/kJI.V(DG ■nit UanrrJ* Thf Juinet (D 1.. tC-e?). 

* In (hr Pul'iic ItfvorU OlF.cr (LC 5’i«i. p 5JI) 11 tn intrmi.'r 

pfdff rmrJna Uk- •t'enii'm of ibe \\'hifrhi!l irarr. rri trrnfy fiH 
ihf prtKlj.-tinn of Cj'.JfJ Ii i» ili’cJ Jan aj. 1674-5 an! tniinjc** that 
Iho tSiiitJ t»c tirTju.;ht forw-irj inu pit. t'lrn f 1'! »»» l.Sf ofdrn 
“To Jen ihf whole Supr l*y Jrawjns KacX l.*'e ^l *e Soomci & a!'m'’S 
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to the M-nel'y hei;*>l’KTinff«*>r'-i anJ aJi-etn thr-n. ToruVetncper'i'.fe 
fir a HetTeri a'oue with a'l ihr Sermrt of Ct'iuJr* A ahu'ter of c! .yjr* 
neceatirr. To mike a tirw pti-e of ,*• jitm of H woafe. To mtke a r>e^ 
p»ire h (? of) trlrtjr* rTp'»r'''."je r* pnMipevt of S.mer»ett-h'"j»e A y* 
'n-amei. To mike a Temp'e in i*rf Clo'jJra wish S<rme% of V»fr..*ScJ 
>i'ke A p’».ir» f.T tis‘ '» f-'T T* •■-■nr. To mike S<«*p» f:-r y* Coiinie* 
A (!iime Iteifioei proper for that rrp'iertafon. To f.x a r.ew Ccti-'e To 
make leitiiU oewf p*ruie.ina w y* 1 nxxnet 
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As in the ease of sccnerj' proper, we find that the rnachinist s 
art during the Restoration times was also deeply influenced 
by the example of France and of Italy. Betterton, we ^e 
told, took many an idea from the former countr}', executing 
them with the aid of his chief man, Thomas "Wright, who 
contributed one comedy to the theatre. IMany startling effects 
seem to have been achieved, most of the more elaborate, 
however, not until after the opening and development of the 
new Duke’s house in Dorset Garden. If we take up the text 
of Shadwcll’s The Tempest (D.G. 1674) we find sufficiently 
ambitious effects. In the ver}' first scene there is “rt Tem- 
pestuous Scei in perpetual Agitation” accompanied by “many 
dreadful Objects to it, as several Spirits in horrid Shapes flyiug 
dozen amongst the Sailors, then rising and crossing in the Air. 
And u’hcn the Ship is sinldng, the seholc House is darken'd, and 
a Shozeer of Fire falls upon 'em. This is accompanied zoith 
Lightning, and srceral Claps of Thunder, to the End of the 
Storm.” A transformation scene follows: “the Cloudy Shy, 
Rocks and Sea vanish', and xchen the Lights return, discover a 
beautiful Part of the Island, zehich teas the Habitation of 
Prospero.” “Miraculous Effects.. .man^cllous Changes, and 
strange Metamorphoses” had characterised the French 
actors’ Descent of Orpheus into Hell in 1661, and these no 
doubt gave the tone to future English performances. Those 
few directions taken from the opening scenes of The Tempest 
display to us how far even in 1674 the managers had reached 
in the ability to present wondrous panoramas before their 
audiences. All the operas of the age, however, are rich in 
descriptions of novelties in machine and stagery, some of the 
most interesting, perhaps, being found in Dryden’s Albion 
and Albantus (D.G. 1685). These particular descriptions, 
Dr\-dcn tells us, he had from Betterton himself. They are, 
therefore, not a poet s dream of what might have been, but 
was not, accomplished, but an actor-manager’s account of 
what he had actually put upon the boards of his theatre. 
1 ha\e already quoted the first scene of this play with its 
street of palaces and the “relieve” of the Royal Exchange. 
Outside of this, wc arc told, between the apron in front and 
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the l)ack “hoiKc" or stage behind, were a couple of statues 
on horseback, “on PedtitaU of ytarhlf, mrich'd trith Gold, 
and beartn/; the Imperial Arms of England." One of these 
represented Charles I (it was taken from ilie famous statue 
now standing at Qiaring Cross) and the other, Charles II. 
'riic changes that take place within this setting arc to im- 
portant that I shall give them in full. First "Merevry 
descends in a Oiariot drawn by Ravens" and approaclies 
Augusta and Thamesis ** She attended by Cities, lie fy Rivers.** 
Sliortly after “/I double Pedestal rises: On the Front of it it 
painted in Stone colour, ttvo WomenF Democracy and 2 eal 
fall asleep on this pedestal "and it sinks with them.** This 
probably took place in the centre of the back stage or house, 
through one of the numerous traps which we know cut up 
the boards there. A few lines further on “ The Clouds divide, 
and Juno appears in a Machine drarvn by Peacoch; tthile a 
Simphony is playinj;, it moves ji^ently forward, and as it descends, 
it opens and discovers the Tail of the Peacock, s:hich is so Large, 
that it almost fills the opening of the Stage between Scene and 
Scene." As the width of the Dorset Garden stage ssws about 
thirty feet, this indicates an extent of well oser twenty feet 
for the peacock's tail. Still further on in the same play, " Iris 
appears on a tery large Machine. This seas really seen the 
iSth of March, 16S4. by Copt. Qiristophcr Gunman, on 
Roard his R.U. Yacht, then in Calais Pierre: lie drew it os it 
appear'd, and gave a draught of it to us. HV have only added 
the Cloud xchcTc the Person of Iris sits** This scene continues 
for a time and then ''Part of the Scene disappears, end the 
Four Triumphal Arches erected at lit Majesties Coronation esre 
seen." Act II stans wjtli the "Poetical Iltll" already men- 
tioned. "The Change is Total*. The Upper Part of the House, 
es tztU as the SiJe-Seenrs. There 11 the Figure of I’romclljeus 
chain'd to a Rock, the Vulture gnawing his User. Siiiphus 

* G C- D OJrtl rr’irt co tSw fier 19 tK*i la tJ>* 

Hcn’i ri*jun UirJtrf of or»f Krae »«ffe ci'rn %’xri 

•ao't.ff la(k.«>unrr <Jnwt» la, rwjtJf. t>o»»>'cT. tVrmsa racia* 
otJt ihtf tin, ,1 • *omf, not • Ifctt ityriin hr ■ •Vj”rf 

t9»«f Ji iJie ffvat of ttx t>ouk«. Of «!»• bf »* ta claoi Ic.'Um- 
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roTclmi; the Slone, the Bolides, &c. beyond, Abundance of 
Figures in various Torments. Then a threat Arch of Fire. 
Ilchind this three Pyramids of Flames in perpetual agitation, 
liryond this, ghndng Fire, vehieh terminates the Prospect. 
When we consider the ligliting arrangements of the late 
seventeenth centurj' we must agree that tins scene must have 
required very careful management on the part of the ma- 
chinist, a good deal of thinking out, and a considerable 
expense. Yet this Poetical HclP' is not allowed to remain 
for long. It soon "changes to a Prospect taken from the middle 
of the. Thames; one side of it begins at \ork-Stairs, thence to 
VViiite-Hali, and the Mill-Bank, ^c. The other from the 
Saw-Mill, thence to the Bishop’s Palace, and on as far os can he 
seen in a clear Day.” This continues for some time, during 
which Mercurj' descends and ascends, thcn“ The farther Part 
of the Heaven opens and discovers a Machine; os it moves 
fonvards, the Clouds schieh arc before it divide, and shew the 
Person o/ Ajinilo, holding the Reins in his Hand. As they fall 
lower, the Horses appear with the Rays and a great Glory about 
.Apollo.” 'I’liis advances and eventually "goes forward out of 
sight.” .Meanwhile “Xepiunc rises out of the Water, and a 
Train of Rivers, Tritons, and .Sca-Xymphs attend him.” It is 
not stated how they retire, their singing concluding the act. 
One wonders v.hether perhaps the curtain may not have 


been utilised here to mark the break between this scene and 
the next. Act ut opens with "a View of Dover, taken from 
the Sea : a raw of Cli ffs fill up each Side of the Stage, and the 
Sea the Middle of it, which runs into the Peer: Beyond the 
I’eer, is the 'lawn nf Dover: On each Side of the Town, is seen 
II X'lTy h.igh Hill ; on one nf tvhich is the Castle of Dover; on the 
other, tne gieat Stone which tncy call the Devil’s drop. Behind 
th' 'I own s-vrral Hills are seen at a great distance which finish 
the I lew. Here Nereids "rise out of the Sea” and dance 
with Tritons, hut this is not the most startling effect. Somc- 
v,uAt furt!w*r on in the scene ” The Cave of Proteus rises out 
if the Sea, it comists of several Arches of Rock worh, adorn'd 
w:jhmr)t}:er of Pearl, Coral, and abundance of Shells of various 
Kinds: Thro' the ArcFs is seen the Sea, and parts of Dover 
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Peer : In the middle of the Care is Proteus a sleep on a Rock 
adorn'd xcith Shells, £fc. lAke the Cave. Albion and Acacia 
seize on him, and xthile a Simphony is playing, he sinlis as they 
are bringing him forxeard, and changes himself info a Lyon, a 
Crocodile, a Dragon, and then to his oxen Shape again." This 
rising of the Cave must haw necessitated a ver>* large trap 
in the floor of the "house”: out of the same trap must have 
issued the "Island" which "arises to a soft Tune" in the last 
actofDr}’dcn’s A7nov4/'//2»r(D.G. 1691). The cave, however, 
is Soon done with. Fire now bursts forth "betxdxt them and 
Albion," then "a Fire arises from behind: They all sink to^ 
gether." A little later "A Machine rises out of the Sea : It 
opens and discovers Venus and Albanius sitting in a great 
Scallop-shell, richly adorn'd: Venus is attended by the Loves 
and Graces, Albanius by Hero’s: The Shell is draxen by 
Dolphins : It moves fortcard, xchile a Simphony of i7u/f-Dou.t, 
^e. is playing till it Lands 'em on the Stage, and then it closes 
and sinks." Those who remember the Ariant engraring may 
t\ ell wonder whether this shell be not the very same one which 
is to be seen guided by dolphins from Thames Bridge to the 
floor of the Duke’s Theatre. It is a piece of property which, 
in all probability, would be presen-ed. 

Almost immediately, in Albion and Albanius, we pass from 
this sea machine to an aerial one. " Whilst a Simphony is 
playing; a very large, and a very glorious Machine descends; 
The figure of it Oval, all the Clouds shining xcith Gold, abun- 
dance of Angels and Cherubim flying about ’em, and playing in 
'em; in the midst of it sits Apollo on a Throne of Gold; he 
comes from the Machine to Albion.” After a few words Albion 
" mounts the Machine, xchich moves upxcard slozcly." And then 
the final transformation. " 77ie Scene changes to a Walk of 
very high Trees : At the end of the Walk is a viexc of that part 
o/Wmdsor, xchich faces Eaton: In the midst of it is a rose of 
small Trees, xchich lead to the Castle-hill: In the first Scene, 
part of the Toxen and part of the Hill: In the next the Terrace 
n o/^, the King's Lodgings, and the upper part of St. George’r 
Chappel, then the Keep; And lastly, that part of the Castle, 
beyond the Keep. In the Atr is a Vision of the Honours of the 
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from Surinam and which she had presented to the players*. 
A print of " Tht Indian Queen displays a variant of this*. 
How far these attempts at accuracy extended it is very 
difficult now to say ; probably not far, merely registering the 
slight tendency towards a change of outlook on the part of 
managers and of audience. The theatres must have pre- 
sented a mass of conflicting garments, Elizabethan meeting 
with Eastern, Roman with American Indian. As we have 
seen, what the managers most thought about was show and 
novelty: nor was there a body of critical opinion in the 
audience tvhich tvas likely to force a change of orienta- 
tion. 

As we pass in review the various aspects of the Restoration 
theatre, indeed, we come more and more to the conclusion 
that that theatre owed its whole being to Elizabethan example. 
The changes made were tentative rather than anything else 
and we must beware against thinking that they were more 
far-reaching than they were in reality. In spite of the scenery, 
as we have seen, actors still did most of their speaking on the 
forward oval, only a few feet away from the front rows of 
the pit : and to reach this forward oval, entrances, as tvith us, 
from the back part of the stage, would have been both tedious 
and awkward. As a matter of fact, very few such exits or 
entrances occur in Restoration comedies and tragedies, the 
players coming in and leaving the stage through four ordinary 
doors fixed, obliquely or square, well to the front, just ad- 
joining the end box of the first row^. References are frequent 

* Mrs Oehn, Oroonoko. 

* Reproduced in Odell, op at l 206. 

* In this connection there is an interesting paragraph m the Lord 
Chamberlain’s order regarding the new Lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre 
(P.R.O., L.C. 7/3). It IS there stated that the sharing actors have been 
to great expense “for a vsncty of Cloaths Forrei^ne-habitts Scoenes 
Properties &c.’’ Evidently these “forreigne-habins” were deemed 
necessary for the success of any theatre. 

* The much-vexed question of the number of doors m Restoration 
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in the actual plavs of the period to "one Door" and ihc other 
Door" or "another Door" and from the fact that entrances 
"through ihc Scenes" (i.c. between riie back scene and the 
wings) arc both rarely mentioned and very' detailed in stage 
direction, we are forced to conclude that such were exceedingly 
infrequent and required special notification. From the direc- 
tions in one or two plays it would appear that both doors 
on each side were in regular use. Thus in Edward Howard s 
The Mon of Kccanarhci (D.L. 167S) Luce, who is supposed 
to be ovcrlicaring a conversation, "peeps out" of one of the 
doors — so goes the stage direction. Four lines furtlier down 
she "peeps again," and, on being called by name, she answers, 
whereupon follows immediately the command — “Luce ap- 
pears at another door^." From the action of die piece, which 
clepcncis upon her immediate appearance, it would manifestly 
have been impossible for her to move round behind the 
scenes to the other side of the theatre. What she actually 
must have done was to "peep" in at die “lower” door of 
entrance and then approach the stage from the “upper” 
door. A very similar position occurs in the tragedy of 
/Uphonso, King of Naples (D.L. 1C90) written by George 
I'owcll, the actor. 'J'herc Cesario and Urania arc attacked by 
banditti. He "fights them off" and she "Ex, confusedly, at 
the wrong Door." It would certainly have been a very' un- 
n.Tiural action on her part if she had mistaken her side of 
the stage and departed by a door on the opposite side. 
Had there not been the double door on each side, the 
dr.itnatist (who, be it remembered, was also an actor) could 
er./dy have commanded her to retire "through the scenes,” 
'1 hose two examples are further strengthened by the notes, 
\\hich had apparently escaped notice iiithcrto, printed 
pecuisur play o'. John Banks, entitled The Albion On 


in a 
Oiicens : 


I T/:' Me-; cf Xf.vr-.arhrt (D.L. 167S), c.illint; for five 

perluju lie rxjiV.'.invd r.s referring to these doors .ond 
-v crntriii c.-.<r>-. .V. the 'rh.rMie Uoyjt in IL-’idees Street, however, six doors 
V frr.-ii to h've ! efn .it the •enicc of the actors. There are two plnvs 
to-.: tre.-n to .-iJ.cate thi.. In Lxey’s Thr Old Troop "six doors" a'rc 
tr'C!.-.-! V tn^r-.w ^^hl:c m Jn.mes Ilow.ird's AH Mistr.ker., Act n Ins 
a -.t.-r-;..rrc:ion “.he.'rr ji.r /.cAW, cete after ar.'.thrr," followed by an 
UatsnerAd .r,r , 


■Ls 
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or, The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland. This tragedy was 
originally written in 1684 as The Island Queens but was in- 
explicably banned the stage at that period. It ^\•as published 
then "only in Defence of the Author and the Play,” and did 
not appear on the boards of the theatre until 1704 w’hen it 
was reprinted n-ith the amended title. The copy from which 
this reprint ^-as taken seems to have belonged to the prompter, 
and it is this which contains directions inraluable for any 
student of Restoration stage conditions. 

In this play, opposite the entries of %’arious characters, 
occur combinations of letters, V.D.O.P., V.D.P.S., L.D.P.S., 
L.D.O.P. and O.P.P.S. Quite obriously P.S. is "prompt 
side,” the actor’s left, and O.P. is “opposite prompt side,” 
the actor’s right. L.D. and V.D. can hardly mean anj’thing 
but "Lower Door” and “Upper Door”: so that V.D.O.P. 
is the upper door on the left of the stage (from the point of 
riew of the audience) and L.D.OT. is the other door on the 
same side. O.PT.S. occurs only once (ill. i) and that after 
a double entrance. This no doubt indicates an approach from 
either of the nvo doors on each side of the stage. 

The Wren design proves that the four doors did exist: the 
stage directions here prove as conclusively that all four were 
in constant use in the theatre. Over these doors were fixed 
rivo windo'rt's — liketrise used in the progress of plays. There 
is quite a number of dramas in which these casements arc 
made use of, one character knocking at the door below and 
another speaking to him above as from the upper part of a 
house. It is possible, of course, that these were but a couple 
of boxes sometimes seated with spectators, but they were 
employed so frequently in comedy and in tragedy that one 
cares to believe that they were reserved entirely for dramatic 
purposes. While they are mentioned in the course of many 
a play, the only reference to them outside of stage directions 
that I am aware of is in the prologue spoken by “ Mrs Barrer ” 
(Mrs Barry) before D’Urfcy’s The Virtuous Wife (D.G. 1679) 
where the "little rvindows” are duly noted. 

Wth the doors to the front of the stage and the window’s 
constantly utilised by the actors, it is perfectly obvious that 
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in the nciual plays of the period to “ one Door" and the other 
Door" or " another Door," and from tlie fact that entrances 
"through the Scenes” (i.c. between tlic back scene ^d the 
wings) arc both rarely mentioned and very' detailed in stage 
direction, we are forced to conclude that suclnvere exceedingly 
infrequent and required special notification. From the direc- 
tions in one or two plays it would appear that both doors 
on each side were in regular use. Thus in Edward How'ard s 
The Man of Kitanarkct (D.L. 167S) Luce, who is supposed 
to be overhearing a conversation, "peeps out” of one of the 
doors — so goes the stage direction. Four lines furtlier dotvn 
she "peeps again," and, on being called by' name, she answers, 
whereupon follows immediately the command — ^“Lucc ap- 
pears at another door^." From the action of the piece, which 
depends upon her immediate appearance, it would manifestly’ 
have been impossible for her to move round behind the 
scenes to the other side of the theatre. What she actually 
must have done was to "peep" in at the “lower” door of 
entrance and then approach tlic stage from the “upper” 
door. A very similar position occurs in the tragedy of 
Alphonso, King of Naples (D.L. 1690) written by George 
Powell, the actor. There Cesario and Urania are attacked by 
banditti. He "fghis than off” and she "Ex. confusedly, at 
tJ:e strong Door." It would certainly have been a very' un- 
natural action on her part if she had mistaken her side of 
the stage and departed by a door on the opposite side. 
Had there no: l^ecn the double door on each side, tlic 
dr.unatist (wlio, be it remembered, was also an actor) could 
easily have commanded her to retire "through the scenes.” 
'I iic?e two examples arc further strengthened by the notes, 
which had apparently escaped notice hitherto, printed in a 
j'eeuii.if play of John P:mi:s, entitled 'J he Albioii Ouec7is : 


in I ra Hov..;r.i . T/,- Men r.f Xr:,-7-.r.rhe! fD.L. 167S). calling' for five 

'■-■'ant-'.. rrr'u.^p? fie i-xpbined n--. referring to thf->c doors and 

^ Ro-at in Rridaes Stret::. however, sis doors 
_ •-err:: t c been at trie rer. ice of the actor;, 'rhere are two plays 

e-..-.: rrern to ir.Jicatr thi = . In Ucy’s Thf Old Troop "six doors" arc 
r;. J, -.sinlc ,n Jurncs Ifon.ard’s All .Mistaken, Ac: It has 


■ '-r ■ ‘ 
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or, The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland, This tragedy wa? 
originally %\'ritten in 1684 as The Island Queens but was in- 
explicably banned the stage at that period. It ^^'as publishec 
then “ only in Defence of the Author and the Play," and did 
not appear on the boards of the theatre until 1704 when ii 
was reprinted with the amended title. The copy from whici 
this reprint ts’as taken seems to have belonged to the prompter 
and it is this wWch contains directions invaluable for an^ 
student of Restoration stage conditions. 

In this play, opposite the entries of various characters 
occur combinations of letters, V.D.O.P.,V.D.P.S.vl-».D.P.Sv 
L.D,O.P. and O.P.P.S, Quite obriously P.S. is "prompi 
side,” the actor’s left, and O.P. is “opposite prompt side,’ 
the actor’s right. L.D. and V.D. can hardly mean anj^hing 
but “Lower Door” and “Upper Door”: so that V.D.O.P 
Is the upper door on the left of the stage (from the point ol 
view of the audience) and L.D.O.P. is the other door on the 
same side. O.P.P.S. occurs only once (m. i) and that aftei 
a double entrance. This no doubt indicates an approach frorr 
either of the two doors on each side of the stage. 

The Wren design proves that the four doors did exist: the 
stage directions here prove as conclusively that all four were 
in constant use in the theatre. Over these doors were fixed 
two windows— likewise used in the progress of plays. There 
is quite a number of dramas in which these casements are 
made use of, one character knocking at the door below and 
another speaking to him above as from the upper part of s 
house. It is possible, of course, that these were but a couple 
of boxes sometimes seated with spectators, but they were 
employed so frequently in comedy and in tragedy that one 
cares to believe that they were reserved entirely for dramatie 
purposes. While they arc mentioned in the course of man> 
a play, the only reference to them outside of stage directions 
that I am aware of is in the prologue spoken by “ Mrs Barrer” 
(Mrs Barry) before D’Urfey’s The Virtuous Wife (D.G. 1679] 
where the "little window's” are duly noted. 

With the doors to the front of the stage and the windows 
constantly utilised by the actors, it is perfectly obvious that 
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our modern u?c of the curtain, with its drop after cvep- 
scene, was quite impossible. References to the front curtain 
arc few in Restoration dramatic literature, although there arc 
signs that the pIa3w,Tights were coming more and more to 
appreciate its use, especially for plaj's and operas of a spec- 
tacular character. It is almost certain that a lovicring or 
raising of the curtain was not indicated every' time it ^^as 
cmplovcd. In Powell’s The Cornish Comedy (D.G. 1696), for 
instance, "Excuni” occurs as a finale to Act III (with no 
mention of the curtain), and yet the first scene of Act iv 
opens v-ith ''Curlain drawn:' In the same play "Exeunt” 
appears at the end of .Act iv. Sc. i and “ Cxirlain drawn” at the 
start of .Act iv. Sc. ii. It seems to me that we arc, accordingly, 
permitted to presume that the front curtain was employed 
rather more frequently than one might have supposed from 
extant stage references. In the same way w'c know from 
Dilke, v.ho in the dedication to his The City Lady (L.I.F. 
1697) attributes the cool reception of that play “to the tedious 
waiting to have the Curtain drawn after the Prologue was 
spoke," that normally the curtain was raised after the delivery 
of the prologue: yet in only one or two plays do we find 
mention of the curtain at the commencement of Act I. 
D’.Avenani’s The Sicfic 0/ Rhodes and The History of Sir 
Francis (165S) do have such a mention, as have Payne’s 
Sirsjc of Constantinople (D.G. 1674), D’Urfcy’s Siege of 
Memphis (D.L. 1676), Ravenscroft’s Edgar and Alfrcda (D.L. 
jfi//)' 1 aie'.s Brutus of Alha (D.G. 167S), Ranks’ Destruction 
of Troy (D.G. 167S), Saunders’ Tamerlane the Great (D.L. 
ifiSi) and Harris,’ The City Bride (L.I.F. 169G), but beyond 
these I question whether we could di.scover more than one 
or two play.n with rcfcrencc.s to this initial use of the curtain. 
.At the end of the play, a lowering of the curtain was evidently 
not ustial, jur-t ns it was not regular at the close of individual 
nets, although here again we are bound to note that some 
dramatists at least had come to a realisation of the value of a 
sudden as oppo ed to an Eli'/abethan long drawn-out, con- 
clu:-!on, and that we cannot be perfectly sure that the curtain 
may not have been employed more frequently than is now 
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apparent*. Among tlie pl aywri glits who did seem to cse the 
oirtam for purposes of their art, Orrer7 is imporant because 
of his inffuence on the heroic trz^dy. It mar be noted 
three plays of that writer, Tke Black Pnrxe (T-R. in B.St. 
1667), Herod the Great (1694) and Tryphor. (L.LF. 166S) 
haxe** The Curiam falh” in. ihehstiCL Dryden's or Better- 
ton’s Tke Prophetess (D.G. 1690) and DTJrfey’s MassoTseUo 
(DX. 1 699) end in a similar manner. We shall not be wrong, 
probably, in saying that the average dramatist wori:ed along 
the oid Eliaabethan lines, although some, parcculirly those 
who indulged in the heroic tragedy and in opera, had at 
least a faint idea of what could be done with the Curtain- 
Settle in CarrJbyses, King of Persia (X-IJ'. 1671) has a cur- 
tain fall at the end of Act rri, although at the beginning of 
Act n* we have a stage direction as to a “ scene^a:ring" cot 
a curtain rising. Howard in The SurpritaJ (TX- in VjSt, 
i66a) employs the curtain to introduce a masque*; IMrs 
Behn reveals a spectacular temple by this device in The 
ForPd Marriage (L.I.F. i(/yoy and again the same authoress 
in The Yotatg King (D.G. 1679) curtain to be **let 

dffon — being dratsn up, dtscoeert Orsames.” 

Xot always, however, as we have seen, was the cunain so 
used. Scenes in the Restoration theatre were habitually 
changed in full view of the audlerja, and if any spectacular 
piece of scenery had to be “discovered,” it was done usually 
by " drawing ” the two portions of a flat apart. Thus in Act rv. 
Sc. i of Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus (D.G. r6<?o) “ The scsrz 
drazcs, shcazing the SacrificeF and in Act rv. Sc. n of Dryden’s 
An Evening’s Lave (TX. in B-St. 166S) ‘*The Scene opens 
and discovers Aurelia.” Here again, we can observe, in some 
dramatists, a consciousness of the effect which coxdd he pro- 
duced by a spectacular discovery such as these; towards the 
end of the century we And the “disoaveries” increasing very 

* For tha <niestion les aa article bj W. J. Lrwr-.ce, “Docri and 

Cortaina n Restatation Tteatres” Cir 9 eiem 153a, it. 

414-J13). 

* m. L 

* G. C. D. Odell fcaa ected rsfcmxas to tlie ccrtaKj alto a CaryS'* 
TJu En^hih Princess, Mn Slanley'* The Payai iliuhief, and Mo nfftr' 
The Island Prvtcess as. t. 133). 
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rapidly. Not that the scene-drawing was rcsciwcd for this 
alone; over and above this it was employed in many peculiar 
ways, exhibiting conventions which quite clearly take us 
bai ’to the Globes and Fortunes of Elizabethan days. One 
of these is the peculiar method of drawing a scene in order 
to indicate the opening of a door into an inner room, the 
actors being supposed by this simple means to have changed 
entirely their loc.ility. A typical example is to be discovered 
in Act V. Sc. ii of Crownc’s City Poliliqucs (D.L. 16S3) 
where the Governor enters, and cr}'ing “Force open tlie 
Doorl” “The Scene is" obediently "drazen" to reveal an 
inner chamber within. Crownc and Drv'den especially seem 
to have been particularly fond of this stage convention, 
although numerous instances can be quoted from other and 
less well-known authors*. 

In the footnote to this page an example is given of a vision 
presented by means of such a stage device, and this again 


* The folloivintr c xnmplei mny rerve to show tlic scope of the convention. 
Dr, den’s 77 .v Itit al I.adin (T.It. in B St. 1^64), v. i, where tiie Captain 
friyn “Don Ilndrieh’'. Door opens, I’ll r-pcal; to him,’’ nntl “The .scnNF, 
end iHscovrrs the Catitain'i Calm”: An Eetv.inyi Love (T.R. in 
n.St. 16SS), v. i, where Bellamy commands “Mashall, open the Door,” 
" Ma'hall ^ irr to one Side of the Scene, xvtdeh drnres, and discovers " several 
characters ; later Bellamy ashr. Mashall to "shut the Door, ” “ Mashnll p,ocs 
to the Scene end it closes": Cro'xnc JttUann (L.l.F. 1671), iv. iii, where 
Juliana nsV.s where the Cnrdinol is ,nnd she is told “he is so near, torches 
mav -how him.” “ The Scene it dratett, the CAitiUNAL presented dead in 
cs Cirotto": The Ard-itious Stelesrnnn (D.L. 1(179), m. The Constable, 
"O.oen the'c foldinfrDaorr. T/;e.SVe;re xxr/rnrcK,” and iv.'J’hc Constable, 
“Now. .. open the<c]!)oor5l” " The Scene is drasin" : Thyestes (D.h.ihHi), 
ample Gates,” “ The Temple is open[ed), Philis- 


V. i, Atrrua "Open the Ter 



Pamev.hM pmilar is the -tape tlirection in The History of Charles the 
Ihchth ( D .G . 1^7 1), IV. ii, where Mompen'ier remarhs that “ The Garden.s, 
Sir, are n::-h/‘ ami "C'iAiu.rr, arsd MoMPn.'-irn ,70 out, and the Scene ii 
Dr..-:,-*!.’’ In V. ii of t.be «amc play a vision i» presented by a similar means. 



ere even n few 
ci>d’.tfer.th teri'.>. 


... . ■'^pens." These 

er.amp!es v.ntch may be quoted from the early 
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is paralleled in many another play. In Laty’s The Dumb 
Lady (T.R. in B.St., 1669), for instance, there is introduced 
a conjurer who talks of ^zium. Suddenly crying “Stand 
fasti” “He tchistles, Elizium opens; many Women's Voices 
sing.. .they draw up Squire Softhead with a Devil, and he 
cries out.” But to give further quotations of this and kindred 
conventions were needless. The fact is abundantly e^dent 
that the new methods, the spectacular devices, the conscious- 
ness of a new art in the theatre, existed alongside of the 
Elizabethan traditions- Continually actors could shift their 
places wthout moving one step from the stage: even, by a 
similar derice, a certain portion of the characters could be 
cut off by a scene-shutting, leaving one or two on the front 
apron to continue the action of the play. In Diyden's The 
Duke of Guise (D.L. 1682), for example, Malicome moves 
forward mth a servant. 

Mddcorne: Bid him enter and go off thj"self. 

[Exit Servant 
[Scene clous upon the Comparsy 
leaving of course Malicome alone in the front. Such a con- 
vention, indeed, is commoner even than those enumerated 
immediately above. It could go so far as to transport, as on 
a wshing carpet, the character w-ho remained into quite a 
different locality or position. In Mrs Trotter’s The Fatal 
Friendship (L.I.F. 1698) Castalio is in prison. Grammont 
has gone to visit him. The former “goes zcithin the Scene. 
Gra. Advances, the scene shuts representing the outside of a 
Castle^” 

The audience of the later seventeenth century were evi- 
dently not critical of those things which to-day would be 

* As examples the follomnz are typical. Leanerd’s The Ramblirg 
yuttiee (D.h. 1678), V. v, where '* They go into the Scene, andtitdotm, the 
Scene le^^ing otberg on the atage: anonymous, Romulus and 

Herttlia (D G. 1682). W 11, where some "come forxeard, and the Scene 
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rapidly. Not that the scene-drawing was reserv^ed for this 
alone: over and above this it w'as employed in many peculiar 
ways, exhibiting conventions w-hich quite clearly take us 
back’to the Globes and Fortunes of Elizabethan days. One 
of these is the peculiar method of drawing a scene in order 
to indicate the opening of a door into an inner room, the 
actors being supposed by this simple means to have changed 
entirely their locality. A typical example is to be discovered 
in Act V. Sc. ii of Crowne’s City Politiques (D.L. 1683) 
where the Governor enters, and crydng “Force open the 
Door!” "The Scene is” obediently “drawn” to reveal an 
inner chamber wdthin. Crowme and Dr}fden especially seem 
to have been particularly fond of this stage convention, 
although numerous instances can be quoted from other and 
less w-ell-known authors h 

In the footnote to this page an example is given of a vision 
presented by means of such a stage device, and tliis again 

* The following examples may scn-c to showthc scope of the convention. 
Dn'dcn’s The Rival Ladies (T.R. in B St. 1664), v. i, where the Captain 
says "Don Rod'rick's Door opens, I’ll speak to him,” and “The scene 
drates, and discovers the Captain's Cabin”: An Evening’s Love (T.R. in 
B.St. 1668), V. i, where Bellamy commands “Maskall, open the Door,” 
"Maskallgocf to one Side of the Scene, zvhich draws, and discovers" several 
characters : later Bellamy asks Maskall to " shut the Door, ” “ Maskall goes 
to the Scene and it closes”: Cro\<cnc's Juliana (L.I.F. 1671), iv. iii, where 
Juliana asks where the Cardinal is and she is told “he is so near, torches 
may show him.” “ The Seme is drawn, the cardinal presented dead in 
a Grotto”: The Ambitious Statesman (D.L. 1679), m. The Constable, 
“ Open these folding Doors I ” “ TVicSccnefs drown,” and iv, The Constable, 
"Now.. .open these Doorsl” " The Scene is drawn” : T/o'ertej (D.L. 1681), 
V. i, Atreus “Open the Temple Gates,” " The Temple is opm{ed), Philis- 
thencs lies bloody”: Sir Courtly Nice (D.L. 1685), i, Leonora “Open the 
Doorl” “ The Scene is drawn” and v, Violantc “ Open the Door,” “ The 
Scene is drawn” -.Rcgulus (D.L. 1692), v.iv, Xantippus “Open the Doorl” 
“ The Seme is drawn, and nreuLUS is discover'd sitting in a Chair bloody.” 
Somewhat similar is the stage direction in The History of Charles the 
Eighth (D.G. i IV, ii, where Mompensier remarks that “ The Gardens, 
Sir, arc nigh,” and “ Charles and Mompensier go out, and the Seme is 
Dratm.” In v. ii of the same play a vision is presented by a similar means. 
'Phis convention lasted throughout the centurj', appearing as late as 1607 
m Dilke’s The City Lady (L.I.F. 1697), iii. i, Ladv Grumble “Here will 
some of you open those folding Doors there?" and “Seme opms”' and 
in Drake’s Tlw Sham Lazeyer (D.L. 1697J, iv. i ; Homily "This is the Door 
of the Chamber where he lies,” “ Homily knocks, the Seme opms.” There 
are even a few stray examples which may be quoted from the earlv 
eighteenth ccoturj'. ^ 
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is paralleled in many another play. In Lacy’s The Dumb 
Lady (T.R. in B.St., 1669), for instance, there is introduced 
a conjurer who talks of Kmum. Suddenly crying “ Stand 
fast!” "He tchistles, EUzium opens; many Women's Voices 
sing... they draw up Squire Softhead with a Devil, and he 
cries out." But to give further quotations of this and kindred 
conventions were needless. The fact is abundantly evident 
that the new methods, the spectacular devices, the conscious- 
ness of a new art in the theatre, existed alongside of the 
Elizabethan traditions. Continually actors could shift their 
places wthout moving one step from the stage : even, by a 
similar device, a certain portion of the characters could be 
cut off by a scene-shutting, leaving one or trvo on the front 
apron to continue the action of the play. In Drj'den’s The 
Duke of Guise (D.L. 1682), for example, Malicome moves 
forward with a serv'ant. 

Malieome: Bid him enter and go off thyself. 

Servant 

(Scene closes upon the Company 
leaving of course Malicome alone in the front. Such a con- 
vention, indeed, is commoner even than those enumerated 
immediately above. It could go so far as to transport, as on 
a wishing carpet, the character who remained into quite a 
different locality or position. In Mrs Trotter’s The Fatal 
Friendship (L.I.F. 1698) Castalio is in prison. Grammont 
has gone to visit him. The former "goes within the Scene. 
Gra. Advances, the scene shuts representing the outside of a 
Castle\" 

The audience of the later seventeenth century were evi- 
dently not critical of those things which to-day would be 


* As examples the foUowing are typical 

Jurftfri'nr .a-ci .. .. 

Scene • • 

Hersil 

ihuts ' ' . . , 

"The 

MrsT 


Leanerd’s The Ramhhng 
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noticed first. Their criticism, we may ^ess, was, as prologue 
and epilogue declared, “modish.” Give them fine scenes, 
and they recked not what absurdities might ensue. Give them 
\\it and gallantry or “high-astounding terms,” and the char- 
acters could change position, and open doors, and see ver}^ 
material visions, without much comment on their part. 
During the first years of the period, moreover, we must 
remember the majority of the audience were those who had 
sat in the Blackfriars and the Cockpit watching scenes from 
Ford and from Shirley, and possibly they might have ob- 
jected had too sudden an alteration been made. They were 
bound by indissoluble ties vith the Cavaliers of the earlier 
age, and the little traditions and conventions which had 
appeared natural and right to their forefathers were bound 
to seem natural and right to them. Only as the structure of 
society altered towards the close of the century and in the 
age of Anne do we find any verj' marked changes in the 
theatre, and even then the changes were by no means com- 
plete or far-reaching. Even in tricks of dramatic construction 
traces of Elizabethan example are eveiym’here to be discovered. 
One instance will stand for many. The old Elizabethan habit 
of “labelling” or describing a person prior to lus entrance 
was not forgotten when the theatres closed in 1642. It was a 
favourite custom of the Restoration playwrights and endured 
well into the eighteenth century. “My Lord,” says the 
sen-ant in Crowne’s City Politiques (D.L. 1683), “My 
Lord! here’s an old Counsellor, Bartolme...” to which the 
Podcsta makes answer, “ This old Lavyer is a strange Fellow : 
he is ver}' old, and verj^ rich, and yet follows the Term, as 
if he were to begin the World,” whereat tire Bricklayer chimes 
in, He has lost all his Teeth, that he can hardly speak, and 
he will be pleading for his Fee; but he is of our side, and 
so ve rnust not speak against him^.” As late as 1697 there 
was decided point in Dennis’ jibe: “ But since this Gentleman 
is to be shown in the Play-house, pray do what is done in 
our Comedies, and let me know something of the Character, 

n. i; cf. also Otway’s Vensce Preserv'd (D.G. 16S2), 1. i. 
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before I see the Person Truly very little of the older stage 
was forgotten in the long eighteen years’ silence of the 
theatres. 

Most of the novelties, as we have seen, were rather de- 
velopments of earlier dramatic or theatrical forms than 
customs or forms introduced for the first time. Music, song 
and dance were among other characteristics of the Restora- 
tion playhouse, but even in the first part of the seventeenth 
century Jonson had declaimed against the attention which 
the audience were giving to these and similar adjuncts to 
plays. Certainly music, song and dance had never usurped 
so much attention on the Elizabethan stage as they did on 
the stage of the Restoration, but we can never forget that 
they had been introduced long before and only saw their full 
development in this age and in the age of Anne, being taken 
up in 1660 from the plays of 1640 and thence carried to a 
nadir of absurdity. We notice the tendency first in the 
occasional songs placed, often quite dramatically, in the plays 
of Dryden and of D’Urfey ; as the years advance, we can see 
it progressing until it reaches its culmination in the dramatic 
operas and in the numerous late seventeenth century comedies 
positively interlarded with diverse and frequently unsuitable 
ditties. Masques, too, moved from the stately atmosphere 
of the court to take their place in public tragedy and comedy, 
until hardly a play of any sort whatever could close without 
the joyous accompaniment of a dance. Foreign, mainly 
French, terpsichorean artists were brought over to London by 
various of the theatrical managers. Before that, of course, 
English artists had performed in plays: — Priest and Moli 
Davies in Sir Martin Mar-all (L.I.F. 1667), Channel and 
Priest in the operatic version of Macbeth. In spite of un- 
limited praise such as Flecknoe showers on “M(adam) M. 
Davies” for "her excellent Dancing and Singing ”: — • 

How I admire thee, Datnesl 

Who would not say, to see thee dance so light, 

Thou wert all air, or else all flame and spright*— 


* A Plot and No Plot (D L. 1697), ii, 

* Euterpe Eemfd (167s). P- 64* 
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noticed first. Their criticism, we may guess, was, as prologue 
and epilogue declared, “modish.” Give them fine scenes, 
and tliey recked not what absurdities might ensue. Give them 
wit and gallantly^ or “liigh-astounding terms,” and the char- 
acters could change position, and open doors, and see very 
material visions, without much comment on their part. 
During the first years of the period, moreover, we must 
remember the majority of the audience were those w'ho had 
sat in the Blackiriars and the Codtpit watching scenes from 
Ford and from Shirley, and possibly they might have ob- 
jected had too sudden an alteration been made. They were 
bound by indissoluble tics with the Cavaliers of the earlici 
age, and the little traditions and conventions which had 
appeared natural and right to their forefathers were bound 
to seem natural and right to them. Only as the structure oi 
society altered towards the close of the century' and in the 
age of Anne do we find any very' marked changes in the 
theatre, and even then the changes were by no means com- 
plete or far-reaching. Even in tricks of dramatic constructior 
traces of Elizabethan example are evciywhere to be discovered 
One instance will stand for many. The old Elizabethan habit 
of “labelling” or describing a person prior to his entrance 
was not forgotten when the theatres closed in 1642. It was a 
favourite custom of the Restoration playwrights and endured 
well into the eighteenth century. "My Lord,” says the 
sen-ant in Crowne’s City Politigucs (D.L. 1683), “My 
Lord! here's an old Counsellor, Bartoliiie...” to which the 
Podcsta makes answer, “This old Lawy'er is a strange Fellow: 
he IS vers- old, and very rich, and yet follows the Term, as 
if he were to begin the World,” whereat the Bricklayer chimes 
in, He has lost all his Teeth, that he can hardly speak, and 
he will be pleading for his Fee; but he is of our side, and 
so wc must not speak against himh” As late as 1697 there 
was deeded point in Dennis’ jibe ; “ But since this Gentleman 
IS to be shown in the Play-house, pray do what is done in 
our Comedies, and let me know something of the Character, 

* n. 1; cf. also Otway’s Ve>:tce Preserv'd (U.G. 1O82), 1. j. 
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before I see the Person'.” Truly very little of the older stage 
was forgotten in the long eighteen years’ silence of the 
theatres. 

Most of the novelties, as we have seen, were rather de- 
velopments of earlier dramatic or theatrical forms than 
customs or forms introduced for the first time. Music, song 
and dance were among other characteristics of the Restora- 
tion playhouse, but even in the first part of the seventeenth 
century Jonson had declaimed against the attention which 
the audience were giving to these and similar adjuncts to 
plays. Certainly music, song and dance had never usurped 
so much attention on the Elizabethan stage as they did on 
the stage of the Restoration, but we can never forget that 
they had been introduced long before and only saw their full 
development in this age and in the age of Anne, being taken 
up in x66o from the plays of 1640 and thence carried to a 
nadir of absurdity. We notice the tendency first in the 
occasional songs placed, often quite dramatically, in the plays 
of Dryden and of D’Urfey; as the years advance, we can see 
it progressing until it reaches its culmination in the dramatic 
operas and in the numerous late seventeenth century comedies 
positively interlarded with diverse and frequently unsuitable 
ditties. Masques, too, moved from the stately atmosphere 
of the court to take their place in public tragedy and comedy, 
until hardly a play of any sort whatever could close without 
the joyous accompaniment of a dance. Foreign, mainly 
French, terpsichorean artists were brought over to London by 
various of the theatrical managers. Before that, of course, 
English artists had performed in plays: — Priest and Moll 
Davies in Sir Martin Mar-all (L.I.F. 1667), Channel and 
Priest in the operatic version of Macheth. In spite of un- 
limited praise such as Flecknoe showers on ‘‘iVf{adam) M. 
Davies" for "her excellent Dancing and Singing ": — 

How I admire thee, DavtesX 

Who would not say, to see thee dance so light. 

Thou wert all air, or else all flame and spright*— 


A Plot and No Plot (D L. 1697). n. 
Euterpe Revni’d{ttei$), p. 64. 
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noticed first. Their criticism, we may guess, was, as prologue 
and epilogue declared, “modish.” Give them fine scenes, 
and tliey recked not what absurdities might ensue. Give them 
wit and gallantry' or “high-astounding terms,” and the char- 
acters could change position, and open doors, and see very 
material visions, without much comment on their part. 
During the first years of the period, moreover, we must 
remember the majority of the audience were those who had 
sat in the Blackfriars and the Cockpit watching scenes from 
Ford and from Shirley, and possibly they might have ob- 
jected had too sudden an alteration been made. They were 
bound by indissoluble ties with the Cavaliers of the earlier 
age, and the little traditions and conventions which had 
appeared natural and right to their forefathers were bound 
to seem natural and right to them. Only as the structure of 
society altered towards the close of the century and in the 
age of Anne do we find any very marked changes in the 
theatre, and even then the changes were by no means com- 
plete or far-reaching. Even in tricks of dramatic construction 
traces of Elizabethan example are cveiynvhere to be discovered. 
One instance wll stand for many. The old Elizabethan habit 
of “labelling” or describing a person prior to his entrance 
was not forgotten when the theatres closed in 1642. It was a 
favourite custom of the Restoration pla}wrights and endured 
well into the eighteenth century. “My Lord,” says the 
sen’ant in Crowne’s City PoUtiqiies (D.L. 1683), “My 
Lord! here’s an old Counsellor, Bariolhw...” to which the 
Podcsta makes answer, “This old Lawyer is a strange Fellow : 
he is ver^' old, and very rich, and yet follows the Term, as 
if he were to begin the World,” whereat the Bricklayer chimes 
in, lie has lost all his Teeth, that he can hardly speak, and 
he will be pleading for his Fee; but he is of our side, and 
so we rnust not speak against him^.” As late as 1697 there 
was decided point in Dennis’ jibe: “But since this Gentleman 
IS 10 be shown m the Play-house, pray do what is done in 
our Comedies, and let me know- something of the Character, 


* n. 1: cf, also Otway’s Vauce Preserv'd (D.G. 1682), 1. i. 
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before I see the Person*.” Truly very little of the older stage 
was forgotten in the long dghteen years’ silence of the 
theatres. 

Most of the novelties, as we have seen, were rather de- 
velopments of earlier dramatic or theatrical forms than 
customs or forms introduced for the first time. Music, song 
and dance were among other characteristics of the Restora- 
tion playhouse, but even in the first part of the seventeenth 
century Jonson had declaimed against the attention which 
the audience were pving to these and similar adjuncts to 
plays. Certainly music, song and dance had never usurped 
so much attention on the Elizabethan stage as they did on 
the stage of the Restoration, but we can never forget that 
they had been introduced long before and only saw their full 
development in this age and in the age of Anne, being taken 
up in 1660 from the plays of 1640 and thence carried to a 
nadir of absurdity. We notice the tendency first in the 
occasional songs placed, often quite dramatically, in the plays 
of Dryden and of D'Urfcy; as the years advance, we can see 
it progressing until it reaches its culmination in the dramatic 
operas and in the numerous late seventeenth century comedies 
positively interlarded uaih diverse and frequently unsuitable 
ditties. Masques, too, moved from the stately atmosphere 
of the court to take their place in public tragedy and comedy, 
until hardly a play of any sort whatever could close %vithout 
the joyous accompaniment of a dance. Foreign, mainly 
French, terpsichorean artists were brought over to London by 
various of the theatrical managers. Before that, of course, 
English anists had performed in plays: — Priest and Moll 
Davies in 5 ir Martin Mar-all (L.I.F. 1667), Channel and 
Priest in the operatic version of Macbeth. In spite of un- 
limited praise such as FIceknoe showers on ‘‘Af(adam) M. 
T)avies" for "her excellent Dancing and Singing ": — 

How I admire thee, DamaX 

Who would not say, to see thee dance so light, 

Thou wert all air, or else all flame and spnght*— 


‘ A Plot and So Plot (D.L 1697), it. 
* Euterpe Rewfd (1675), p. 64. 
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in spite of such praise, against her and the other dancers, 
English and foreign, prologue and epilogue, all through the 
years of the Restoration period, thundered or cajoled. As 
we know from play-bills of the eighteenth centuiy^ these 
dancers and singers of occasional songs were not careful to 
make their shows harmonise with the subject of the play 
performed. In the very early years of the period D’Avenant 
in The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru (1658) had utilised 
dancing for dramatic effect as when a group of Indians enter 
“ and, gazing on the face of the Scene, fall into a Miviick Dance, 
in which they express the Argument of the Prospect," but by 
1670 all such dramatic purpose in dance and superimposed 
song had been lost. The foreign artists brought from across 
the seas, many of them probably ignorant of the English 
tongue, could not be expected to adapt their performances 
to the play of the evening, and dramatists must have felt 
that they were ruining the theatre of London. In 1676 
Ethcrege in The Man of Mode (D.G, 1676)^ was moved to 
peculiar satire, declaring tiiat the Russians “hearing the 
great respect we have for foreign Dancing, have lately sent 
over some of their best Calladines, who are now practising 
a famous Ballet which will be suddenly danced at the Bear 
Garden” — an unconscious prophecy of Diaghilev and the 
Russian dancers in the present century^. 

The teay to please you is casie if we knewH, 


says D’Urfey in the epilogue to The Injur'd Princess (D.L. 
1682), ^ Song, a Rhyme or two will do't. 

Scenes, Habits, Dancing, or perhaps an Actress,” remarks 
Edward Howard in the preface to his Six Days' Adventure 

* n. i. 

* French dancers were brought over by Gr.abut for the Ariane of 
March 1673-4. Some of these were engaged by the Theatre Royal but 
wmehow the agreement was broken (P.R.O., L.C. 5/140 last page). 
On May 6, 1674, 'be Lord Chamberlain ordered "IVK Pccurr M'' Le 
iemps Mr Shenan and Mr D'muraile (Trench Dancers in the late Opera” 
to attend killigrcw and perform in his theatre (P.R.O. , L.C. 5/140. p. 472) 
In the masque of Calisto the following year eight French dancers (St An- 
urtlc, Lc Due, Lcssant, Dumraillc, Berteau, de Lisle, Haricttc, Le Roy) 

nai 7 p p (lancers (Isaack, Dyers, Smyth, Mottlcy) took 

p rt (P.R.O., L.C. 5/J41, p. 197). See Appendix D. 
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(L.I.F. 1671), “Take more with Spectators, than the best 
Dramatick Wit,” and the same author, in the preface to his 
The Women's Conquest (L.I.F. 1670) emphasises the fact that 
“serious Plays (nowin use)” do not “wholly relie upon their 
Heroick Foundation” but on their “Scenes, Machines, 
Habits, Jiggs, and Dances.” The rapid development of the 
scenical art, even ten years after the opening of the theatres, 
was having its inevitable result. 

Symphonies, and the growth of the orchestra, also went 
along with the introduction of dances and songs. Symphonies, 
of course, had formed part of the structure of D’Avenant’s 
musical plays of 1656 and 1658, but his efforts, by 1680 or 
1690, would have appeared sufficiently trivial and ridiculous. 

The whole age w-as undoubtedly musical. That love of 
singing and of lute*playing which Elizabethan England had 
was retained over the Puritanical barriers of the Common- 
wealth. Great and small, important and unimportant, all 
seemed to have within them a passion for expressing them- 
selves through the medium of music. From Shakespeare to 
Killigrew, from Milton to Pepys, this is equally true : England 
shared to the full that interest in song and in symphony which 
was so marked a feature of contemporary Italy and France. 
The most complete expression of this interest is, naturally, 
to be sought for in the later opera of the eighteenth century: 
but, even for the very first years of the Restoration, Pepys 
has left on record how the patentee of the Theatre Royal, 
who could neither sing nor play, took pains to perfect his 
theatre in the matter of music. He it was who removed the 
orchestra to a new position, a position imaged for it as early 
as 1600 by Emilio del Cavabere^. He it was who increased 

* Preface to the Rappresentaxione di Amma t dt Corpo (Rome, 1600). 
As in former days the Restoraoon orchestra first performed above or at 
the side of the projecting stage, and probably did so even in D Avenant s 
early theatre, but by KiHigrcw it was placed where it is now, m front of, 
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the number of its performers from two or three to almost a 
dozen^. He it was, too, who started to emulate Italy by the 
introduction of foreign eunuchs for treble singing^. 

We may trace, therefore, this development of musical 
accompaniment in several different ways. We can take note 
of the ever greater and greater number of foreign performers 
who found a happy home in England, Farquhar in the 
epilogue to his Love and a Bottle (D,L, 1698) mentions these 
singers, among them '' Seignior Rampoity,” a eunuch, and 
“E)on Sigismondo Fideli” the latter of whom, a note to the 
epilogue informs us, was receiving “ £20. a time,” We may 
note the gradual development of the orchestra. We may note 
the introduction of large choruses such as the Chapel Royal 
boys in Shadwell’s TempesF. In every way, the ground was 
being prepared for the introduction after 1705 of the Italian 

(T,R. in B.St. 1667) there is a stage direction for " Mustek... above, ” and 
similar directions occur in Orrery’s unacted Zoroastres {Dramatic Works, 
cd, W, S. Clark, n, 656, 672). In the prints to Settle’s 'I'hc Empress of 
Morocco (D.G. :(i73) the music-room is set right in the centre of the 
proscenium. The probability is that both the music-room and the recess 
in front of the stage could he utilised by the performers, and, in certain 
cases, the stage itself (cf, stage directions in Porter’s The Villain (L.I.F, 
1C62), I and II, and note 3 below). 

* Pepys, May 8, 1663. I’he 24 performers mentioned in Shadwcll’s 
Tempest (D.G. 1674) were no doubt specially augmented for the occasion. 
Chappuzcau mentions 12 as against 6 in Paris [Europe Vivanle, Geneva, 
1667). 

- Pepys, Oct. 14, 16G8. 

* The musicians of the King were frequently employed in the theatres. 

A grant of /I40 of silks "to cloath the Musick for the play called The 
Indian Quecne” was made to Killigrcw in Jan. 1C53-4 (P.R.O., L.C. 
5/138, p. 15). On March 20, 1G64-5, a similar grant was made for habits 
to clothe 24 “violins’’ [id. p. 45), and on March 18, an order w.as issued 
"to make vp Ilahitts of Bcucrall coloured rich Taffataes for fower and 
twenty violins" (id. p. 46). It may be noted that these entries fully 
substantiate the supposition that the musicians often appeared, as ,nn 
integral part of the performance, not under the stage or in the “music 
room,” but on the projecting apron itself in full view of the audience. 
A further warrant, issued on Dec. 20, 1664, commanded Singleton, 
Clayton, Young, h'itz, Hudson, Strong, Staggins, Bannister and Brockwell 
"to attend at His Ma'“ Theatre whensoever AR Thomas Killigrcw shall 
de-ire" (id. p. 429). For some reason these musicians came into conflict 
with Charles Killigrcw, so that wc find, a decade later, “The humble 
petition of John .Singleton Thcop fiitz Hen. Brockwell IZdmund Blower 
and Jos ffashion part of his Ma'> Band of Violins ng' M*- Charles Killigrcw 
Master of the Rcuells for dismissing them their attendance at the play 
hou-^c May 8, 1O77*' L.C. 5/190 and 5/138, p. 429). 
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opera in all its entirety. At the same time, the structure 
tragedies and of comedies was being weakened Farces like 
Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist (L.I.F. 1696) came into being 
solely for the sake of their musical entertainments. The 
dramatic operas, in the hands of Shadwell and D’Urfey were 
rapidly driving pure tragedy from the stage. 

In every way w’e are watching the dramatic art in a period 
of change, ere it has swept off its older traditions: and the 
audience forms both the cause of its development and the 
reason for the retention of more primitive forms. 

V. The Actors and Actresses 

Before leaving the stage and passing to the actual dramatic 
works of this half-century, we must pause to take into account 
another highly determining influence on the nature of both 
tragedy and comedy, an influence itself not dissociated from 
that of the audience. I refer to the actors and the actresses 
of the time. 

As I have indicated above, the noise in the playhouse and 
the fact that the spectators went to the theatre more for their 
otvn pri\'ate affairs than to watch the scenes before them, 
necessitated a very high standard of acting if a play were to 
take even at all. The constant change of repertoire also must 
have demanded from the performers a considerable ability, 
if they were satisfactorily to carry through day after day. We 
do, certainly, hear of cases when the actors, as Pepys says, 
“were at fault,” and one comedy at least, in the opinion of 
the author, was “damnably acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane^*' but for the most part the histrionic talent 
must have been remarkable. It is difficult now to recapture 
the tones of an actor long since dead, to revisualise his ap- 
pearance and his gestures; it is sometimes unsafe to take on 
trust the comments of contemporaries: but, weighing one 
thing Avith another, we must come to the conclusion that the 

* Drake’s The Sham Lawyer (D.I/. *696). Etherege’s She Woiid if she 
Cou’d (L.I.F. 1668) ^as nearly damned because of the wretched acting. 
“We’re always damn’d imperfect the first night,’’ says an actor m the 
epilogue to Motteux' Beauty tn Distress (L.l.F. 1698). See also Pepys, 
July 28, 1664. 
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revival of the theatres saw the growth and development of 
a most notable body of English actors. Betterton himself 
must have been a genius, holding himself from the grosser 
vices of the time, placing before himself a high and noble 
ideal of the histrionic art. Nor did he stand alone. The age 
teems wth tragic and comic actors, who, judging from all 
accounts, were worthy of the highest praise the Restoration 
critic could give them — that they were able by tlieir inter- 
pretation of the poet’s lines to cause even the fops and the 
orange-girls to cease their chattering. 

This group of notable actors, both of the King’s and of 
the Duke’s companies, affected the drama in diverse ways, 
for good and for evil. Betterton, for example, must have 
admirably interpreted Shakespeare to his age — we know that 
he played Brutus, Falstaff, Hamlet, Henry VIII, Hotspur, 
Lear, Mercutio, Othello, Pericles, Toby Belch, Timon, and 
Troilus : he was the original actor of Jaffier in Venice Preserv'd 
and of Castalio in The Orphan: but at the same time his 
undoubted ability enabled him to pass off wdth applause, not 
only these outstanding characters, but also “the furious 
fustian and turgid rants’’ of contemporarj^ melodrama. “If 
I tell you,” says Cibber in his chatty Apology, “There was 
no one tragedy, for many years, more in favour with the town 
than Alexander (of Lee), to what must we impute this its 
command of publick Admiration? Not to its intrinsick Merit, 
surely... (but) plainly, (to) the grace and harmony of the 
actor’s utterance.” Betterton in this was again not alone. 
Doggett could invest a tedious or a truly humorous old 
alderman with charm: and Mrs Barty could grace a witty 
Love for Love of Congreve or a weaty History of Charles the 
Eighth of France : or. The Invasion of Naples by the French 
of Crowne. The audience would cheer at botli and only the 
more penetrating prefer the admirable to the ridiculous 
character, could dissociate Mrs Barr}' or Doggett or Betterton 
from the parts they played. 

On the other hand, in tlus intimate tlicatre of 1660 to 1700, 
dramatists were much more nearly related to the stage than 
they have been in later centuries. Of the various eminent 
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actors whom Cibber found on the united stage in 1690, only 
one of the men and only two or three of the women had not 
been acting in the early Restoration period. That is to 
say, these particular players had become the familiar spec- 
tacles of audiences at the Duke's and ICing’s houses, and 
spectators and dramatists alike bad corns to know their little 
idiosj’ncrasies and mannerisms. A story typical of the age 
is told of Sandford, “an excellent Actor in disagreeable 
Characters.” Once, in a new play, he was cast for an honest 
man. The audience waited impatiently until he should throw 
off his mask of virtue and appear a villain, and then, dis- 
appointed of their hope and expectation, they finally damned 
the play altogether K This meant, not only that the manage- 
ment was forced to cast Sandford always for evil parts, but 
that the dramatists writing for the stage were impelled to 
create "Macchiavellian” characters specially for him. Most 
of the actors of Restoration times were in Sandford's case: 
few, like Betterton, were all-embracing enough to take parts 
both grave and gay. The majority took up one line, and 
aided thus in establishing those “stock” characters which 
appear in comedy after comedy, in tragedy after tragedy, 
during those forty years. Very few dramatis personae could 
be taken by “Any-Body” as is Ample in The Retmge, or, 
A Match in Nezegale (D.G. 1680). 

Of them all, of course, Betterton is chief. Bom in 1635, 
he was some 25 years old when first Rhodes engaged him in 
his Cockpit company of actors, and there apparently he 
attained at once to a pre-eminent position. On Nov. 5, 1660, 
his name appears at the head of the actors who entered into 
agreement with D’Avenant. In 1668 he vras associated m'th 
D’Avenant and Harris m the management of the theatre in 
L.I.F. and for it invented several new stage machines*. At 

‘ Cibber (ed. Lowe, i. 132 and ef. Tony Aston in same edition of 
Qbber. ii. 106). , ^ 

Dow ■ ' 

oper < ■ ' * ‘ 

Madam Subhm, Monsieur Balan, Marganta Oetpme, Mana Lfosuu «jiu 
divers others " (Dow nes, p. 46). "He was the first Innovafor 00 our rude 


HRV 
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the Union of 1682 he assisted in amalgamating the t^vo 
companies, and in 1695 was the first to break with the 
patentees and to open the rival house at L.I.F. All through 
he was regarded as the chief theatrical figure of his time, and 
tliere are only one or two satirical notices of liim by con- 
temporaries — a rare thing in that lampooning age^. Not till 
the beginning of the eighteentli centurj’’, when he Avas up- 
wards of seventy years of age, did his strengtli begin to fail, 
and even then he continued acting, if intermittently, until 
his death in 1710. 

It is an undoubted fact that Betterton’s histrionic art im- 
pressed itself upon the dramatic literature of his age, his 
dignified, graceful, 3'et somewhat hea\ty and florid form inter- 
preting admirably tliose interminable heroic generals who 
abound in that period of Restoration melodrama. In Orrer}'’s 
Henry V (L.I.F. 1664) he created the part of Owen Tudor: 
in the same author’s Mustapha (L.I.F. 1665) tliat of Soliman: 
in Banks’ The Destruction of Troy {D.G. i67S)tliat of Achilles: 
in Settle’s Camhyses (L.I.F. 1671) and in Banks’ Cyrus (L.I.F. 
1695) the nvo heroes who give their names to those plays: 
and these, and such-like characters, we may presume, were 
written with more than half an eye to the distinguished figure 
who was to interpret them. 

Like most great actors, however, Betterton did not confine 
himself to tragedy. Although his figure, which was “serious, 
venerable, and majestic” in spite of a somewhat “Pock- 
freiten” face- and a short thick neck rather inclining to be 
corpulent, seemed best suited for heavy heroic parts, he was 
evidently equally good not only in a roistering FalstafF, but 
in gay, light-o’-love flirters like Wittmore and Fainall. Thus 
in Tuke’s The Adventures of Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663) we find 
him creating the part of Don Henrique: in Etherege’s Love 
in a Tub (L.I.F. 1664) that of Beauford: and in Shadwell’s 
Epsom Wells (D.G. 1672) that of Bevil. If he has to be 
taken into account for the development of the “hero” in 

.Stane.” rays the author of The History of the Er.'^lish Stace (1741. p. 7) 
foryettinq D’.Avcnant. ' -■> p n, 

* One of these is the Epilogue to The Fatal Discovery (D.L. 169S). 

* Tony Aston (in Lowe’s edition of Cibber, 11. 300). 
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tragedy, he is no less important for the development of the 
character of the contemporary pliant, easy, graceful and 
debonair. 

Betterton, however, would not seem to have been the chief 
lover of the Duke’s company. "Ayery ” Henry Harris appears 
to have taken those parts which demanded pathos and amorous 
passion more than heroism or witty dalliance. Harris is some- 
what of an ephemeral figure, but contemporaries have told 
us of his successful parts. Romeo he took on the revival of 
Shakespeare’s play at L.I.F. in 1665, and he created the 
parts of Sir Frederick FrolUck in Etherege’s Love in a Tub 
(L.I.F. 1664), of Warner in Dryden’s Sir Martin Mar-all 
(L.I.F. 1667), of Raines in Shadwell’s Epsom Wells (D.G. 
1672), and of Hector in Banks’ The Destruction of Troy 
(D.G. 1678)^ 

Corresponding to these two at the rival Theatre Royal we 
find “Major" Michael Mohun and Charles Hart, “the 
Roscius and Aesopus” of that age according to Rymer*, both 
of them pre-Commonwealth actors who had taken up their 
profession again on the opening of the theatres. Neither of 
them acted after the Union of the companies in 1682. Mohun 
appears to have been a slightly heavier actor than Hart, who, 
as Davies informs us^, “shone in the gay gentleman, such as 
Dorimant and Loveless.** Mohun it was who created Mithri- 
dates in Lee’s play of that name (D.L. 1678) as well as 
Augustus Caesar and Hannibal in the same author’s Gloriana 
(D.L. 1676) and Sophomsba (D.L. 1675). Hart character- 
istically played Caesario m Gloriana and Massinissa in 
Sophonisba. Doivnes mentions him as being especially good 
as Mosca in Volpone, Don John in The Chances and Wildblood 
in Dryden’s The Mock Astrologer. He is the recipient also 
of some verses in Flecknoe's Euterpe Revived (1675) which 
compares him with Richanl Burbage: — “Such — Burbadge 
was once. And such Charles Hart is now*." 

The only other really great senous actor of the time seems 


igh in his praise (p i6). 
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the Union of 1682 he assisted in amalgamating the two 
companies, and in 1695 was the first to break with the 
patentees and to open the rival house at L.I.F. All through 
he was regarded as the chief theatrical figure of his time, and 
there are only one or nvo satirical notices of him by con- 
temporaries — a rare thing in that lampooning age^. Not till 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when he was up- 
wards of seventy years of age, did his strength begin to fail, 
and even then he continued acting, if intermittently, until 
his death in 1710. 

It is an undoubted fact that Betterton’s liistrionic art im- 
pressed itself upon the dramatic literature of his age, his 
dignified, graceful, yet somewhat hea\fy and florid form inter- . 
preting admirably those interminable heroic generals who 
abound in that period of Restoration melodrama. In Orreiy’s 
Hairy V (L.I.F. 1664) he created the part of Owen Tudor: 
in the same author’s MustapJia (L.I.F. 1665) that of Soliman: 
in Banks’ 27 /c Destruction of Troy (D .G. 1 678) that of Achilles : 
in Settle’s Camhyscs (L.I.F. 1671) and in Banks’ Cyrus (L.I.F. 
1695) the two heroes who give their names to those plays: 
and these, and such-like characters, we may presume, were 
written with more tlian half an eye to the distinguished figure 
who was to interpret them. 

Like most great actors, however, Betterton did not confine 
himself to tragedy. Although Iris figure, which was “ serious, 
venerable, and majestic” in spite of a somewhat “Pock- 
fretten ” face" and a short thick neck rather inclining to be 
corpulent, seemed best suited for heavy heroic parts, he was 
evidently equally good not only in a roistering Falstaff, but 

g!^y> light-o’-love flirters like Wittmore and Fainall. Thus 

in Tuke’s The Adventures of Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663) we find 

him creating the part of Don Henrique: in Etherege’s Love 

in a Tub (L.I.F. 1664) that of Beauford: and in Shadwell’s 

Epsom ]]'clls (D.G. 1672) that of Bevil. If he has to be 

taken into account for tlie development of the “hero ” in 

St.nqe,” says the author of The History of the English Stage (1741, p. 7), 
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One of these is the Epilogue to The Fatal Discovery (D.L. 1698). 

- Tony Aston (in Lowe’s edition of Cibber, 11. 300). 
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tragedy, he is no less important for the development of the 
character of the contemporary gallant, easy, graceful and 
debonair. 

Betterton, however, would not seem to have been the chief 
lover of the Duke's company. “Aycry ” Henry Harris appears 
to have taken those parts wMch demanded pathos and amorous 
passion more than heroism or witty dalliance. Harris is some- 
what of an ephemeral figure, but contemporaries have told 
us of his successful parts. Romeo he took on the revival of 
Shakespeare’s play at L.I.F. in 1665, and he created the 
parts of Sir Frederick Frollick in Etherege’s Love in a Tub 
(L.I.F. 1664), of Warner in Diyden’s Sir Martin Mar-all 
(L.I.F. 1667), of Raines in Shadwell’s Epsom Wells (D.G. 
167a), and of Hector in Banks' The Destruction of Troy 
(D.G. 1678)^ 

Corresponding to these two at the rival Theatre Royal we 
find "Major” Michael Mohun and Charles Hart, "the 
Roscius and Aesopus" of that age according to Rymer*, both 
of them pre-Commonwcalth actors who had taken up their 
profession again on the opening of the theatres. Neither of 
them acted after the Union of the companies in 1682. Mohun 
appears to have been a slightly heavier actor than Hart, who, 
as Davies informs us^ "shone in the gay gentleman, such as 
Dorimant and Loveless’* Mohun it was who created Mithri- 
dates in Lee’s play of that name (D.L. 1678) as well as 
Augustus Caesar and Hannibal in the same author’s Gloriana 
(D.L. 1676) and Sophonisba (D.L. 1675). Hart character- 
istically played Caesario in Glonana and Massinissa in 
Sophonisba. Downes mentions him as being especially good 
as Mosca in Volpone, Don John m The Chances and Wildblood 
in Dryden’s The Mock Astrologer. He is the recipient also 
of some verses in Flecknoe’s Euterpe Revived (1675) which 
compares him with Richard Burbage: — "Such — Burbadge 
was once, And such Charles Hart is now*.” 

The only other really great serious actor of the time seems 

‘ He acted from about x66o on to about i63x. 

* Tragedies of the Last Age (1678) 

* Dramatic Miscellames, m tj9 Downes is high tn his praise (p 16). 

* Euterpe Reviv’d, p. 78. 
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to liave been Edward Kynaston, whom we first meet as - 
impersonating the Duke’s sister in TJib Loyal Subject, making, 
as Pepys assures us, “the loveliest lady that ever I saw in 
my life^.” Later in the century he developed a kind of stately 
grace, which enabled him to play such parts as Morat in 
Aureng-Zebe (D.L. 1675) and Muley Moloch in Don Sebastian 
(D.L. 1689) with a fitting awe and majesty^. Save for such 
“majestic” parts, however, he probably did little in in- 
fluencing the characters created by the dramatists. He was 
certainly the original Lord Touchwood in The Double Dealer 
(D.L. 1693), the original Valentine in Love in a Wood (T.R. 
in B.St. 1671) and the original Freeman in The Flam Dealer 
(D.L. 1676), but none of these impersonations appear to have 
been noted. 

Much more important for their influence on the works of 
the dramatists are the comedians, both of the Duke’s and of 
the Royal company. Of these James Nokes or Noke of the 
L.I.F. house must have been one of the most outstanding. 
Contemporaries say that no one could equal him in the inter- 
pretation of a grave English type of folly. Sir Nicholas Cully 
in Etherege’s Love in a Tub (L.I.F. 1664), Puny in Cowley’s 
Cutter of Coleman Street (L.I.F. 1661), Ninny in Shadwell’s 
The Sullen Lovers (L.I.F. 1668) — characters such as these 
abound in contemporary comedy, and many of them must 
have been penned especially for this actor. His Sir Martin 
Mar-all became famous^: Drj^den, says the author of The 
History of the English Stage\'‘ vfrote Gomez, in the Spa?iish 
Fryar in Compliment to him”; he was the original of Sir 
Da\7 Dunce in Onvay’s The Souldier’s Fortime (D.G. 1680) 
and Davies notes that the success of the same author’s The 
History and Fall of Caius Marius (D.G. 1679) was largely 
due to tlae acting of Underhill as Sulpitius and that of Nokes 
as the Nurse Cave Underhill, Nokes’ companion in low 
comedy, cultivated the stiff, heavy and stupid boobies rather 

^ Pepys, Aug. 18, 1660. Dow-nes also refers to his success in •women’s 
parts. “He was a Complcat Female Stage Beauty,” says Cibber (i 121- 
6 ). 

' Cibber, I. 125. 3 Cibber, i. 141-5. 

^ ' 3 — * in. 191, 
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than the simple and foolish nouveaux riches. His First 
Gravedigger in Hamlet became famous, as did two of his 
other parts, Obadiah in The Committee and Sir Sampson 
Legend in Love for Love (L.I.F. 1695)^, Pedagog in Orrery’s 
Mr Anthony (D.G. 1672), Diego in Tuke’s The Adventures 
of Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663) and Moody in Dryden’s Sir 
Martin Mar-all (L.I.F. 1667) may well have been written 
for him. 

Among the actors at the T.R. were several who likewise 
indulged in specialised types of low comedy. John Lacy, who 
was a dramatist as well as a player, excelled in “humours” of 
various kinds®, his Teague in The Committee becoming 
famous. He was a noted FalstafF, and achieved success as 
Sawney in his own adaptation of The Taming of the Shrew 
(T.R. in B.St. 1667). On July 13, 1667, Pepys heard that he 
was dying, but he appears to have continued acting until 
about 1681. Of the other players, ttvo only remain to be 
noted, Mountfort and Sandford, the first of whom gave life 
to the wondrous Sparkishes and Sir Courtly Nices of the 
comedy of manners®, the other of whom, as we have seen, 
gave birth to the Machiavellian villains with which Restora- 
tion tragedy and tragi-comedy abounds. The first was the 
creator of Young Belfond In Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia 
(D.L. 1688), Wildish in the same author’s Bury Fair (D.L. 
1689), Young Reveller in his own Greenwich Park (D.L. 
1691) and acted the Rover in Mrs Behn’s play of that name 
(evidently after the Union of the companies). Sandford of 
the Duke’s company may have inspired Porter to write 
Malignii in The Villain (L.I.F. 1662) and Lee to create Creon 
in Oedipus (D.G. 1678). He was the original Jasper of Payne’s 
The Fatal Jealousie (D.G. 1672) and the original Gonzalez 
of Congreve’s The Mourning Brtde (L.I.F. 1697). 

When studying the personnel of the Restoration theatre, 
however, we find probably more of interest in the women 
than in the men- It is with the actresses that the Restoration 

’ Cibber, i. 154-6 

* Pepys, May 21, 1662, June 10, 1663. Lsngbame, pp 317-18. 

* Cibber, 1. 127-30; also ii. 342-5. 
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than the simple and foolish nouveaux riches. His First 
Gravedigger in Hamlet became famous, as did two of his 
other parts, Obadiah in The Committee and Sir Sampson 
Legend in Love for Love (L.I.F. 1695)^, Pedagog in Orrery’s 
Mr Anthony (D.G. 1672), Diego in Tuke’s The Adventures 
of Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663) and Moody in Dryden’s Sir 
Martin Mar-all (L.I.F. 1667) may well have been written 
for him. 

Among the actors at the T.R. were several who likewise 
indulged in specialised types of low comedy. John Lacy, who 
was a dramatist as well as a player, excelled in “humours” of 
various kinds*, his Teague in The Committee becoming 
famous. He was a noted Falstaff, and achieved success as 
Sawney in his own adaptation of The Taming of the Shrew 
(T.R. in B.St. 1667), On July 13, 1667, Pepys heard that he 
was dying, but he appears to have continued acting until 
about 1681. Of the other players, two only remain to be 
noted, Mountfort and Sandford, the first of whom gave life 
to the wondrous Sparkishes and Sir Courtly Nices of the 
comedy of manners’, the other of whom, as we have seen, 
gave birth to the Machiavellian villains with which Restore- 
tion tragedy and tragi-comedy abounds. The first was the 
creator of Young Belfond in Shadwell’s The Squire of Ahatia 
(D.L. 1688), Wildish in the same author’s Bury Fair (D.L. 
1689), Young Reveller in his own Greenwich Park (D.L. 
1691) and acted the Rover in Mrs Behn’s play of that name 
(evidently after the Union of the companies). Sandford of 
the Duke’s company may have inspired Porter to write 
Malignu in The Villain (L.I.F. 1662) and Lee to create Creon 
in Oedipus (D.G. 1678). He was the onginal Jasper of Payne’s 
The Fatal Jealousie (D.G. 1672) and the original Gonzalez 
of Congreve’s The Mourning Bride (L.I.F. 1697). 

When studying the personnel of the Restoration theatre, 
however, we find probably more of interest in the women 
than in the men. It is with the actresses that the Restoration 

' Cibber, i. 154-6. 

* Pepys, Afay 21, 1662, June 10, 1663. Langbame, pp. 

* Cibber, I 127-30; also 11.342-5. 
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of that master in the first yeare of the Restoration. Mrs Anne 
Bracegirdle, whose advent came somewhat later, gave hfe to 
those Statiras and Millamants which mark the last years of 
the century. She was the favounte of both Congreve and 
Rowe. “InTamerlane, Rowe courted herSelimain the person 
of Axalla; in the Fair Penitent, he was the Horatio to her 
Lavinia; and in Ulysses, the Telemachus to Bracegirdle’s 
Semanthe. Congreve insinuated his addresses in his Valentine 
to her Angelica, in Love for Love; in his Osmyn to her 
Almeria,in the Mourning Bride; and lastly, in his Mirabel 
to her Millamant, in the Way of the World*.” 

Another actress of the same period, Ivlrs Leigh, ably per- 
sonated those antiquated and odious specimens of old- 
maidism or of wasted age such as the typical Lady Wishfort. 
Still another, Mrs Verbruggen, played the *‘hoydens” that 
appear in so many of D'Urfcy’s plays and in those of not a 
few of his contemporaries. 

Creation of characters, then, w'hether male or female, use 
of scenery, structure of dramas, management of plot, dialogue 
and aim— all these we find, in this narrow little playhouse 
world where one class ruled and a king’s laugh was the cue 
for applause, more intimately connected with the stage than 
in almost any other period of our dramatic history. For the 
Restoration, we have always to think of the particular Duke’s 
theatre and Theatre Royal for which the plays were written. 
The basis of the dramas, their structure, their aim, their very 
being, is to be explained only by a reference to the playhouse 
itself, the actors and actresses on the stage, and the audience, 
which sat gallantly indifferent and cynical in pit and side-box 
and galleries. 

* Davies, Dramattc Mfscellamet ( 1784 ), lU 337”8- 



SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
CHAPTER ONE 


The Audience 

The Restoration theatre was from first to last an aristocratic 
playhouse; from Dryden’s The Rival Ladies in 1664 to Con- 
greve’s The Way of the World in 1700 the liest plays of the 
time reflected the tone of a leisured society intent upon 
conversational ease and polished manners h At the same time, 
we must assume that as the reign of Charles II ended, giving 
way to those of James II and of William and Mary, the 
composition of the audience typical of the earlier years 
gradually became modified. 

Uncjucstionahly, the influence of “I’he Ladies” began to 
become powerful from the seventies of the century and 
assumed formidable proportions towards the end of the cen- 
tury*. During these years we find several references to direct 
opposition organised by groups of female spectators against 
plays not quite to their liking: Ravenscroft, for example, 
specifically informs us tliat when his The London Cuckolds 
(D.G. 16S1) was acted, 

some s(]uramish I'einalrs of renown 
Made visits with dcsijjn to cry it down'K 

And the ‘T.adies” were not content merely to exercise their 
inducnce as spectators: they boldly attacked the work of the 
stage itself. It is true that from 1670 Mrs Behn pursued an 
active career as a playwright, but, save for such amateur 
authoresses as the “Matchless Orinda,” she remained uncom- 


‘ 'I'lif iiiipr)rtr.rKc of ilie nri'.tocr;!tic wit'i, both si'; pl.'ivwn'elur. nntl o'? 
'pccintor;, i-, welt presented by J. 11. Wil-'on in The Court IF/h of the 
Itnlnrdttott p.'irticiihirly pp. 

’ I his h;i-; bt en well de.-ilt with by John I hirrinplon Smitli in The Cay 
Cmiplr in RrUnratum Comrr/y (io,8). pp. 132-7: -.cc aho hi^ " .Shadwcll, 
1 he l,.T(lie'"., and the ( h.ii);;e in Comedy’' {Modern l‘hiloln'’y^ i9-l8, XI.VI. 

’ l’rolof;uc to Duinr Dobson (D.G. 
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panioned in her efforts until the last decade of the century. 
In one single year (December 1695 to December 1696) 

audiences saw no Jess than five new plays by female writers 

Mrs Trotter’s Agnes de Castro, Mrs Manley’s The Lost Lover 
and The Royal Mischief, and Mrs Pix’s Ibrahim and The 
Spanish Wives. This single record is sufficient to stand as a 
symbol of a new spirit at work in the age. 

The advent of the “Ladies” as an influential force both in 
the auditorium and on the stage coincides with an apparent 
slight increase in the influence of the citizens — although there 
is not evidence sufficient to assume either that the Duke’s 
Theatre in Dorset Garden became a kind of citizens’ house' 
or that the citizens came in such numbers as to exert any 
powerful force on the stage. It is true that in 1672 Dryden’s 
prologue to Marriage d la Mode, after referring to the absence 
of the wits (who had departed on military ser\’ice), remarks 
that 

Oar City Fnends so far toill hardly come; 

They can take up tath Pleasures nearer home, 

And see gay Shows and gatody Scenes elsewhere: 

For tee presume they seldom come to hear. 

The epilogue to Wycherley’s The Gentleman Dancing Master 
(D.G. 1672) addresses the "good men o' the' Exchange” — 
on whom alone 

We must depend, when Sparks to Sea are gone, 

while during the same year Sedicy's prologue to Shadwell's 
Epsom- Wells (D. G. 1672) specifically turns its remarks towards 
the “Citts.” On the other hand, we note all these references 
belong to a time when many of the gallants were away from 
town and that, even if the Duke’s Theatre was more con- 
veniently situated for civic playgoers and wzs better equipped 
with machinery to delight their tastes, the citizens certainly 
did not give enough support to the stage to prevent those 
economic disasters that forced the players into the Union of 
1682, nor were they numerous enough to persuade the joint 

‘ As IS asserted by Ned Bliss Allen in The Sources of Dryden s Comedies 
(*935), pp. 124-5. 
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mansgcment to abandon tbe Theatre Royal for Dorset Garden. 
Between 1682 and 1695 the former house seems to have been 
used much more frequently than the latter, and even after 
1695 it was the favourite^. All we can say with any measure 
of reasonable assurance is that the citizenry are mentioned 
more frequently in the later years and that non-aristocratic 
authors begin to play a more prominent role during the last 
two decades of the centurj', but that before 1700 their force 
was not great enough to produce a complete change in theatrical 
conditions. 

One thing, at any rate, is certain: we can detect no marked 
change in social conduct, so far as the playhouse is concerned, 
between the earlier period and the later. The disturbances in 
the auditorium at the end of the century are similar to those 
in the years immediately after 1660. To the examples already 
given may be added the “great disorder” of December 15, 
1691, recorded by Luttrell", when two lords were knocked 
down and “2 other lords puncht with the butt ends of 
muskets.” After this affair the theatre was shut for a week. 


Influence of the Audience on the Drama 


The prevailingly aristocratic air of the theatre is shown by 
the way in which the well-born authors professed to toy with 
the writing of such plays as they produced, and not less 
markedly is this affectation stressed in the similar protesta- 
tions vigorously made by those among the dramatists who, 
not born to the purple, penned their pieces commercially. 
Shadwell became notorious for the several declarations he 
published concerning the short space of time he spent in the 
composition of his comedies; so Ravenscroft affirms that 
"A fortnights sickness did this Play produce" when he penned 
a prologue for The Citizen turn'd Gentleman (D.G. 1672), 
Revet assures his readers that The Tozvn-Shifts (L.I.F. 1671) 


* Lc<:Iic Hof^on. pp. 30S-9. calculates that between 1695 and 1704 
Dmn-T-L”'' ■ •'>' I^orset Garden as against 1800 at 

» A Brief Relation of State Affairs (1857), It. 313-16. 
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wzs “thought on, begun, and finished, in a fortnight,” while 
Payne pretends that The Morning Ramble (D.G. 1672) cost 
him but "nine days' worhV’ 

In considering the influence of this audience, we should 
do well to pay special attention to a subject touched upon only 
incidentally in the preceding chapter. It is thoroughly charac- 
teristic that no play of the time was regarded as complete 
without the provision of both prologue and epilogue, and that 
almost as much effort was devoted to securing novel variety 
in these pieces as was given to the devising of new scenes®. 
Through the prologue and the epilogue the dramatist-poets 
displayed their wit; through such means the stage was kept 
in close touch with the auditorium; in most of the verses the 
tone is a familiar one, as of friend talking to friend, or wit to 
wit; intimacy is of their very being. Among the various 
studies designed to demonstrate the kinship between the 
theatre of Charles I and the theatre of Charles II, it is strange 
that this social vogue of the prologue should have been largely 
neglected*, for nothing could more aptly indicate the similar 
tastes expressed by the audiences of the two periods. Whereas 
the Elizabethan prologues and epilogues were definitely 
attached to particular plays and certainly were regarded as no 
more than introductions and afterthoughts to the drama with 
which they were connected, their later seventeenth-century 
counterparts, whether of the period 1625-1642 or of the years 
1660-1700, tended to be independent essays in verse capable 
of being spoken before or after any play, esteemed for their 
own worth and often instrumental in damning or making 
successful the performance during which they were delivered. 

* See A. S. Borgman, op at p, 25, the examples given above are there 
cited. 

* Diverse aspects of this subject have been dealt with accurately and 
entertainmely by Autrey Nell Wiley in her Rare Prologues and Epilogues, 
1642-1^00 (1940). See also her "The English Vogue of Prologues and 
Epilogues” {Modem Language Notes, 1932. XLVii. 255-7) 

* There 13 one rather out-of-date Study of the Prologue and Epilogue in 
English Literature from Shakespeare to Dryden (188S}, by G. S. Bowen. 
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management to abandon the Theatre Royal for Dorset Garden. 
BetAveen 1682 and 1695 the former house seems to have been 
used much more frequently than the latter, and even after 
1695 it vas the favourite h All we can say with any measure 
of reasonable assurance is that the citizenr}' are mentioned 
more frequently in the later years and that non-aristocratic 
authors begin to play a more prominent role during the last 
two decades of the centur5% but that before 1700 their force 
was not great enough to produce a complete change in theatrical 
conditions. 

One thing, at any rate, is certain: we can detect no marked 
change in social conduct, so far as the playhouse is concerned, 
between the earlier period and the later. The disturbances in 
the auditorium at the end of the century are similar to those 
in the years immediately after 1660. To the examples already 
given may be added the “great disorder” of December 15, 
1691, recorded by Luttrell", when two lords were knocked 
down and “2 other lords puncht with the butt ends of 
muskets.” After this affair the theatre was shut for a week. 


hijlueiicc of ihe Audience on ihe Drama 


The prevailingly aristocratic air of the theatre is shown by 
the way in which the well-born authors professed to toy with 
the writing of such plays as they produced, and not less 
markedly is this affectation stressed in the similar protesta- 
tions vigorouslj' made by those among the dramatists who, 
not born to the purple, penned their pieces commercially. 
Sliadwcll became notorious for the several declarations he 
published concerning the short space of time he spent in the 
composition of his comedies; so Ravenscroft affirms that 
''A fortnights sickness did this Play produce” when he penned 
a prologue for The. Citizen turn'd Gentleman (D.G. 1672), 
Revet assures his readers that The Town-Shifts (L.I.F. 1671) 


Hotcon, pp. 30S-9, calculates that between 1695 and 1704 
Dmr> llsne°" ■ Dorset Garden as against iSoo at 

= A Brief Relation of Stale Affairs (1857), ii. 313-16. 
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.. ■ . v.otfjj, uy O. s. Uowen. 
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insnsgcmcnt to absndon the Theatre Royal for Dorset Garden. 
Between 1682 and 1695 the former house seems to have been 
used much more frequently than the latter, and even after 
1695 it was the favourite All we can say witli any measure 
of reasonable assurance is that the citizenr}^ are mentioned 
more frequently in the later years and that non-aristocratic 
authors begin to play a more prominent role during the last 
Uvo decades of the centur>% but that before 1700 their force 
was not great enough to produce a complete change in theatrical 
conditions. 

One thing, at any rate, is certain : we can detect no marked 
change in social conduct, so far as the playhouse is concerned, 
between the earlier period and the later. The disturbances in 
the auditorium at the end of the century are similar to those 
in the years immediately after 1660. To the examples already 
given may be added the “great disorder” of December 15, 
1691, recorded by Luttrell-, when two lords were knocked 
down and “2 other lords puncht with the butt ends of 
muskets.” After this affair the theatre was shut for a week. 


hiJJuence of ihe Audience on the Drajna 


The prevailingly aristocratic air of the theatre is shown by 
the way in which the well-born authors professed to toy with 
the writing of such plays as they produced, and not less 
markedly is this affectation stressed in the similar protesta- 
tions vigorously made by those among the dramatists who, 
not born to the purple, penned their pieces commercially. 
Shadwcll became notorious for the several declarations he 
published concerning the short space of time he spent in the 
composition of his comedies; so Ravenscroft affirms that 
A fortnights sickness did this Play produce" when he penned 
a prologue for The Citizen turn'd Gentleman (D.G. 1672), 
Revet assures his readers that The Tozen-Shifts (L.I.F. 1671) 


calculates that benveen 1695 .and 1704 
D.nin-'llane^" ' performances at Dorset Garden as against 1800 at 

'• A Brief Rdalion of State Affairs (1857), n. 313-16. 
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^vas “thought on, begun, and finished, in a fortnight,” while 
Payne pretends that The Morning Ramble (D.G. 1672) cost 
him but "nine days' worh}** 

In considering the influence of this audience, we should 
do well to pay special attention to a subject touched upon only 
incidentally in the preceding chapter. It is thoroughly charac- 
teristic that no play of the time was regarded as complete 
without the provision of both prologue and epilogue, and that 
almost as much effort tvas devoted to securing novel variety 
in these pieces as was given to the devising of new scenes®. 
Through the prologue and the epilogue the dramatist-poets 
displayed their wit; through such means the stage was kept 
in close touch with the auditorium; in most of the verses the 
tone is a familiar one, as of friend talking to friend, or wit to 
wit; intimacy is of their very being. Among the \*ariou8 
studies designed to demonstrate the kinship between the 
theatre of Charles I and the theatre of Charles II, it is strange 
that this social vogue of the prologue should have been largely 
neglected®, for nothing could more aptly indicate the similar 
tastes expressed by the audiences of the two periods. Whereas 
the Elizabethan prologues and epilogues were definitely 
attached to particular plays and certainly were regarded as no 
more than introductions and afterthoughts to the drama with 
\vhich they ^Yere connected, their later seventeenth-century 
counterparts, whether of the period 1625-1642 or of the years 
1660-1700, tended to be independent essays in verse capable 
of being spoken before or after any play, esteemed for their 
own worth and often instrumental in damning or making 
successful the performance during which they were delivered. 

‘ See A S Borgman, op. p 25, the examples given above are there 
Cited 

* Diverse aspects of this subject have been dealt with accurately and 
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1679 the number rapidly increases^ This is not surprising 
when we observe the strong “Whig offensive” in the theatre 
with Dryden’s anti*CathoIic The Spanish Fryar (D.G. 1680), 
Lee’s Caesar Borgia (D.G. 1679), Settle's The Female Prelate 
(D.L. 1679), anonymous Coronation of Queen 

Elizabeth, acted at Bartholomew and Southwark Fairs. In 
opposition came Otway’s The Souldters Fortune (D.G. 1680) 
and Crowne’s The Misery of Civil-War (D.G. 1680), while 
Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus (D.G. 1680) and Tate’s The History 
of King Richard the Second (D.L. 1680) were suppressed. 
Shortly after, Crowne’s Henry the Sixth (D.G. 1681) and 
Shadwell’s The Lancashire Witches (D.G. 1671) came under 
official disapproval, and the “loyal” dramatists produced 
several new works — D’Urfey’s Sir Bamaby Whigg (D.L. 
i68i), Behn’s The Roundheads (D.G. 1681), Tate’s The 
Ingratitude of a Common-Wealth (D.L. 1681) and Ravens- 
croft’s The London Cuckolds (D.G. 1681). Next came a run 
of plays with rebellion as their main theme — D’Urfey’s The 
Royalist (D,G. 1682), Behn's The City-Heiress (D.G. 1682), 
Otway’s Venice Preserv'd (D.G. 1682) and Southeme’s The 
Loyal Brother (D.L. 1682)*. 

The year 1682 brings us to the union of the theatres, when 
poor audiences led to the many revivals of old plays and a 
consequent dearth of new tragedies and comedies, and this 
area of theatrical endeavour was not ended until a new 

* Arthur F White hss provided an excellent survey m “The Office of 
Revels and Dramatic Censonhip during the Restoration Period" (Western 
Reserve BulleUn, N S 1931, xxxiv 5-45) useful analyses are here given 
of various censored dramas — hee’iLuausJstmus Brutus, Tate's Richard II, 
Shadwell’s The Lancashire WtUhes, Crowne’s Henry VI and The City 
RoliUqaes, Dryden’s The Duke of Cusse, Ranks’ Cyrus the Great, The 
Innocent Usurper and The Island Queens It 1$ possible also that in the 
seventies The Maid’s Tragedyytas suppressed. In 1692 Dryden’s C/eomen« 
was temporarily stopped at the command of Queen Mary. 

* On political elements in Shadwell's plays see Albert S. Borgman, 
Thomas Sliadzcell His Life and Comedies (1928), pp. 52-74 and in 
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Jo 

Presened” (PMLA. 1928, xuii. 166-81). 
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audience proHded the conditions necessan* for the success of 
Betterton’s secession in 1695. During tliis time note may tvell 
be taken of the rather peculiar development of the actor- 
plattviight tradition. Jevon, Carlisle, Harris, L'nderhill, 
Ha3'nes, Powell, hlountfort all come forward with their oA\'n 
plays during these years — preparing the way for the advent 
of Colley Cibber at tlie ver}- end of the centur}'. 

To tlie staging of Restoration plays and to the influence of 
scener}' upon dramatic technique much explorator}' researclt 
has been devoted during recent years, and perhaps there is 
little more to be discovered, unless of course new documents 
or designs come to light Concerning tlie influence of the 
court masques given during tlie reign of Charles I tlicre is 
now no doubt, especially since die discover}* of Webb’s designs 
has been more fully explored. These explorations show diat 
A\*ithin die constricted space of Rutiand House Jones’ follower 
endeavoured to apply die principles adopted in the latest of 
die masques and that he carried on diese principles in his 
designs for the production of Musttipha at court. 

Fortunately for this period we do have some pictori.al 
eHdence to guide us. Apart from the designs mentioned 
above, die frontispiece to Ariaue gives us a definite ide;i of 
what die Theatre Royal looked like in 1674. although we must 
use our imagination to carr}* the “apron” well out beyond the 
small cun'ing line which was all diat the artist knew how to 
draw-; Wren’s cross-secrion is almost cert.iinly of diis dieatre: 

^ Montague Suninicrs' Ti:e RtSiomtic:: T/;e,::rc' (1034) quotes much 
rclcrant material. The relationship of Restoration srage methods to 
methods used elsewhere is dealt with by Lily B. Campbell in ar.d 

-A or. the Er:~l:sh .S'/age the Rr::s:ssar.cc (loot) and by George 

R. Kcmodle in Fro;:: Ar! to T/h'.rfre (1044). Invaluable documentart' 
ct'idcncc is presented in Elcanore Boswell's The Restoratic.r: Cc::r: .S/ac-' 
(j6or>— J7oa) (lo.ta), while some interesting comments appear in Liselotte 
Hcil's Dh' D.irstflh.-r.g cfr cr.glisA-.'r: j'r.rg.'tf/e ct/r Zat Bstierto-s (Diissel- 
dorf. 1936). Other articles on speci.al subjects are noted below. Many 
interesting centemporarv" comments on theatrical atTairs arc gathered 
together in Pi<:ys .'toe:/' t.hr Theatre in England ^ 1056 ), by D.’ne Farns- 
worth Smith. 

- Writing on "‘A Restoration Opera Problem” (TLS. Sept. g6, 19:9), 
W. J. L-awntnee endeavoured to prove that this opera wns Eveijm’s 
” Ir.tlian opera in musiq” recorded for Jr.n. 5, 1677 4, that it was presented 
at court and tliat the cngra\-ing represents the Hall stage in Wltitchall. 
Elcanore Boswell, pp. iii-ia, demonstrates tliat diis theorj* is quite 
tintenable. 
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and The Empress of Morocco engravings (1673) g’ve a picture 
of the stage at Dorset Garden. Other information comes 
both from the stage-directions in printed dramas and from 
those in playhouse texts. From these we can reconstruct the 
activity back-stage when the prompter’s bell and whistle gave 
the signals for the striking up of music or the changing of 
scenes K By the end of thecentury, spectacular show dominated 
over all else. The quotations given in the text from Settle's 
The World in the Moon may be supplemented by the announce- 
ment in The Post Boy for June 12-15, 1697: 


that have been used in any Theatre whatever, being twice as high 
as any of their former Scenes. And the whole Decoration of the 
Stage not only infinitely beyond all the Opera’s ever yet performed 
in England, but abo by the acknowledgment of several Gentlemen 
that have Travell’d abroad, much exceeding all that has been seen 
on any of the Foreign Stages*. 

Obviously, one of the greatest difficulties at this time (as it 
was until the nineteenth century) must have been the provision 
of adequate illumination for the stage. Unfortunately there 
IS little information here regarding the precise methods em- 
ployed, We may assume that there were candles in the 
auditorium; we know that the “apron” was lit by great rings 
or branches of lights hung in front of the proscenium ; and we 
have every reason to believe that footlights were in regular 
use. Even so, the light cast on the actors must have been 
faint— although, as one of the most distinguished of our theatre 
artists has wisely reminded us, the richness of contemporary 
decoration must have added considerably in increasing the 
illumination. “The ceilings alone were mar\’els of carving, 


• Wjlliam S. Clark, ” Restoration Prompt Notes and Stage Practices” 

{Modern Language Notes, 1936, «. 226-39), ftlontague Sommers, Re-rtora- 
t!on Theatre, pp. 114-1$ . e .v 

* Substantiation for the sopposiuon put fors^ard on pp 3 S-«/ 3 f the 
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gilded and coloured, which acted as reflectors to the candle- 
light. What wasn’t a looking-glass was a lustre; what not a 
lustre a spangle^.” 

In most plays simulation of darkness was no doubt secured 
by the means used for that effect as far back as the days of 
Shakespeare’s Globe: when an actor came on stage witli a 
candle or a lamp he was supposed to be entering into a darkened 
area and if the candle or lamp was extinguished the imaginative 
darkness became complete. Thus, for example, in Wycherley’s 
The Flaw-Dealer (D.L. 1676), Olivia enters with a candle and 
puts it out: thereafter total darkness is presumed until a couple 
of sailors come in with torches. Here we have to do with a 
simple convention; but it seems impossible now to determine 
what Charles D’Avenant means when, in his C/rce (D.G. 1677), 
he says '"The Stage is zvholly darken'd'’ when the text of the 
operatic 7 'cnipcst (D.G. 1674) declares that “the whole House 
is darken'd,” when that of The Prophetess (D.G. 1690) notes 
that “ The Stage is darkened on a sudden.” Even if the footlights 
could have been sunk or covered — and for that there is no 
evidence — the result would certainly not have produced any 
very' appreciable diminution of light". Here perhaps is an 
insoluble problem. 

The comparatively rare use of the curtain in the Restoration 
theatre is perhaps to be explained partly by the declaration of 
Claude Pcrrault, in his Lcs dix litres d' architecture de Vitruve 
(1673), that tlie ancients were behind the moderns in their 
handling of stage scenery' and that because they could not alter 
their sets sufficiently quickly they were forced to make use of 
a curtain, the sipariinn. More probably, however, the fact was 
that the late seventeenth-century playhouse was still too close 
to the old Elizabethan to be able to establish a new tradition. 
How close was that tic has recently been demonstrated, for it 
has been shown^ that, in addition to the front curtain, some 

^ EcUvard GorJon Craic:, Boohs asid Theatres (1925), essay on " Candle- 
lieh:," p. i.io. 

Sec Sunimers, Resloration Theatre, pp. 270—6. He assumes t}iat the 
Jloats were lotvered. 

’ William .S. Clark, “Corp'ics, Concc.alments, and Curtains on the 
Restoration Stage” {Rn iei: of Kr.vlish Studies, 1937, .\m. 438-.}S). 
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of the theatres at least had a kind of traverse placed among 
the wings, a relic of the traverse of former times. In Dryden’s 
The Duke of Guise (D.G. 1682) this is specifically called 
the “Traverse”; in other plaj’s, such as Ravenscroft’s Titus 
Andronicus (D.L. 1686) it is named “a Curtain.” Normally 
used for the revelation of dead bodies, these mid-scene 
hangings could be put to a variety of uses quite distinct from 
those for which the front curtain was employed. 

If such a device points backward, the device of the drop 
curtain, described in The Prophetess (D.G. 1690) points de- 
finitely forward. In Act ni of this opera Curtain falls 
representing the entrance into the inner parts of a Magnificent 
Pallace"', later, in Act iv, the same '‘Great Curtain" is used 
and, when a magic wand is waved thrice, rises to the sound of 
soft music, revealing another set behind*. 

During recent years another subject which has attracted a 
good deal of attention is that of the songs and musical inter- 
ludes introduced so freely into plays of the time*. This is an 
important theme, since these were the daj*s when the con- 
tinental opera became established in England and when the 
model was being shaped for the native ballad opera. 

* Noted by Summers, Rettorauon Stcae, p. lei. Among other plap 


Jerusalem (D.L. 1677) And to those which record a curtatn fall at the 
close may be added Behn’s The Amorous Prince (L.I F. 1671), Payne’s 
The Fatal Jealousie (D G. 1672), Pordatte’s The Siege of Babylon (D.G. 
1677) and Banks’ f'- — " * 

* Robert Gale I. ■ gedy” 

{PMLA, 1938, LI ■■ Con- 


master's work (Purcell, 1937), an article by Roy Lamson Jr. on “Henry 
Purcell’s Dramatic Songs and the English Broadside Ballad’’ (PMLA, 
1938, Liti. 148-61) Summers, The Restoration Theatre, pp. 108-18, 
discusses the question of music m plays. 



CHAPTER TWO 

r^jAQETDY 

I. Restoration Tragedy and Comedy: 
Introductory 

O N turning from the audience and the theatre to the actual 
dramatic works written during the reigns of Charles, 
James and William, we seem at first to meet with a totally 
different productivity from what we should have expected. 
The comedy of manners and the coarser comedy of humours 
were certainly reflexes of the gay immoral aristocratic life of 
the age. Nothing could more perfectly have mirrored the 
upper-class life of the time than the comedy of Etherege and 
of Congreve: nothing could have pictured more faithfully the 
debased standards of social existence than plays such as The 
Squire of Alsaiia. Opera, also, we might have been prepared 
for, because in opera we see the quintessence of music, song, 
show and dance — precisely those things which, we found, 
appealed to a vast majority of the play-going public of the 
epoch. But neither opera nor comedy at all exhausts the 
dramatic productivity of these forty years: there is left out 
of account that most characteristic of all the Restoration 
theatrical species, the heroic tragedy. This heroic tragedy is 
obviously a thing entirely apart from the comedy of gay 
licentious manners. With its flaunting honour and its im- 
possibly idealistic love p.assions, it seems indeed so far aw^ay 
both from that comedy and from social life as w-e have seen it 
displ.ayed in the theatre that it would appear impossible to 
find any link between them. Our first impulse might rather 
be to dismiss the whole of the heroic tragedy' as a foreign 
innovation, or at any rate as a forced half-artificial flotver, 
raised by the false taste of Charles and dying a natural death 
about the year 1677. 
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There are, however, two or three things which must give 
us to pause. Even although many critics have thus regarded 
the heroic tragedy, we must remember that Charles was 
intensely of his age. He rarely forced on his courtiers any- 
thing they did not want, probably he could not have forced 
it upon them. In embracing (he heroic species, therefore, 
we may be sure that he was but reflecting the attitude and 
expressing the desires of his time. This belief is further 
strengthened when ^ve notice the obvious popularity of that 
tragedy, not only during its recognised reign (1664-77) 
even for many years after. Sedley might crack jokes at some 
follies in Orrery’s The General'. Arrowsmith in The Re- 
formation (D.G. 1673) *riight write elaborate burlesque on 
the species®: Shadwell, who was no tragic expert, might 
ridicule the love and honourrants mprologue and inepilogue®; 
Edward Howard, as early as Shadwell, might rate against 
heroic rime and “the wresting in of Dances, when unnatural 
and improper to the business of the Scene and PJot^": 
Buckingham and others might plan a Rehearsal in 1665 and 
bring it on the stage in 1671 : Duffett might be commissioned 
by the Theatre Royal to write a satire on The Empress oj 
Morocco acted by the Duke’s company: others, not much 


‘ Pepys, Wed Sept. 28, 1664- 
* Especially iv. i. 

' The prologue to his first play. The Sullen Lovers (L.I F. 1668) makes 
fun of the "Love and Honour Feast": the epilogue to The Mtser (T.R in 
B St. 1672) attacks the school of nme. the epilogue to The Virtuoso (O.G. 
1676) speaks of 


Though singly they beat Artmes, and huff htngs. 


and m The History of Tmon of Athens (D G. 1678) in I. i it is noticeable 
that, in the person of the poet, Shadwell aims a direct attack upon the 
supporters of the popular tragedy. . , . . , 

* The Usurper (T.R. m B 5 t. 1664), preface (written probably in 

1667). 



CHAPTER TWO 
TT{yigET)r 

I. Restoration Tragedy and Comedy: 
Introductory 

O N turning from the audience and the theatre to the actual 
dramatic works written during the reigns of Charles, 
James and William, we seem at first to meet with a totally 
different productivity from what we should have expected. 
The comedy of manners and the coarser comedy of humours 
were certainly reflexes of the gay immoral aristocratic life of 
the age. Nothing could more perfectly have mirrored the 
upper-class life of the time than the comedy of Etherege and 
of Congreve : nothing could have pictured more faithfully the 
debased standards of social existence than plays such as The 
Squire of Alsatia. Opera, also, we might have been prepared 
for, because in opera we see the quintessence of music, song, 
show and dance — precisely those things which, we found, 
appealed to a vast majority of the play-going public of the 
epoch. But neither opera nor comedy at all exhausts the 
dramatic productivity of these forty years: there is left out 
of account that most characteristic of all the Restoration 
theatrical species, tlie heroic tragedy. This heroic tragedy is 
obviously a thing entirely apart from the comedy of gay 
licentious manners. With its flaunting honour and its im- 
possibly idealistic love passions, it seems indeed so far away 
both from that comedy and from social life as we have seen it 
displayed in the theatre that it would appear impossible to 
find any link between them. Our first impulse might rather 
be to dismiss the whole of the heroic tragedy as a foreign 
innovation, or at any rate as a forced half-artificial flower, 
raised by the false taste of Charles and dying a natural death 
about the year 1677. 
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There are, however, two or three things which must give 
us to pause. Even although many critics have thus regarded 
the heroic tragedy, we must remember that Charles was 
intensely of his age. He rarely forced on his courtiers any- 
thing they did not want, probably he could not have forced 
it upon them. In embracing the heroic species, therefore, 
we may be sure that he was but reflecting the attitude and 
expressing the desires of his time. This belief is further 
strengthened when vre notice the obvious popularity of that 
tragedy, not only during its recognised reign (1664-77) but 
even for many years after. Sedley might crack jokes at some 
follies in Orrery’s The General x Arrowsmith in The Re- 
formation (D.G. 1673) nught write elaborate burlesque on 
the species*: Shadwell, who was no tragic expert, might 
ridicule the love and honourrants in prologue and in epilogue* : 
Edward Howard, as early as Shadwell, might rate against 
heroic rime and "the wresting m of Dances, when unnatural 
and improper to the business of the Scene and Plot^’’: 
Buckingham and others might plan a Rehearsal in 1665 and 
bring it on the stage in 1671 : Duffett might be commissioned 
by the Theatre Royal to write a satire on The Empress oj 
Morocco acted by the Duke’s company: others, not much 


‘ Pepys, Wed Sept 28, 1664. 

* Especially iv. 1 

* The prologue to his first pUy, The Sullen Lovert (L I.F. 1668) makes 
fun of the "Love and Honour Feast"' the epilogue to The Miter (T R. in 
B St. 1672) attacks the school of rune; the epilogue to The Virtuoso (D.G. 
1676) speaks of 


Though singly they heat Anmet, and huft Kings, 


and in The History 0} Ttmon 0/ Athens {D G. 1678) in i. i it is noticeable 
that, in the person of the po«. Shadwell aims a direct attack upon the 
supporters of the popular tragedy. _ ^ 

* The Usurper (T.R. in B.St. 1664), preface (written probably jn 
1667). 
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not all the gallants who returned from the continent were 
inglcsi italianaii — diavoli incarnati. 

In Jonson on the one hand and in Beaumont and Fletcher 
on the other, however, we may trace the evidence of a weak- 
ening of this temper. Romance in Beaumont and Fletcher 
is not the earlier Shakespearian romance : it is removed one 
step further from real life: and Jonson’s comedy of humours 
displays before us, not the dignity of happy lives, but all the 
follies and the vices which he may have seen gathering force 
around him. Already vdth these men a greater cleavage is 
being made between comedy and tragedy : the one growing 
more and more obsessed with lives not tinged by courage 
and nobility, the other moving to realms far distant from 
contemporary England. Shakespeare’s Italy, Denmark and 
Scotland arc real to us: his Bohemia, influenced by the later 
romance, as well as Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Cicilic” are 
wholly unreal and imaginary. 

By the time of the Restoration this cleavage was complete. 
The audiences were no longer noble in temper, and conse- 
quently the heroic tragedy, removed a further stage from the 
actual, may be regarded as the true child of the enervation 
that had come over England. The age was debilitated: it was 
distinctly unhcroic: and yet it was not so cynical as to throw 
over entirely the inculcation of heroism. To present, how- 
ever, heroism in real-life plays would have raised too sharp 
a distinction betw'ccn what was and what might have been, 
and accordingly in the heroic tragedy heroism is cast out of 
the world altogether and carried to an Eastern or an antique 
realm of exaggerated emotions, mythical and hopelessly ideal. 
The heroic play is like a Tale of a Land of No-where, We 
are interested in that land, but we do not hope ever to enter 
therein. The persons who move and speak there are not our 
equals, nor do they even draw the same breath as we do, 
Drake might have felt more than a little of himself in Tambur- 
laine, in Othello: Rochester could never dream that he w-as 
Almanzor or Charles that he was Maximin. The heroic 
tragedy, then, may be regarded as the very symbol of its 
time, with, attached to it, many other subordinate aspects. 
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Opera was of its kin, and the fanciful adaptations of Shake- 
speare’s plays — everywhere an endeavour to move from the 
ideally real to the hopelessly impossible. It is to be observed, 
also, that this contrast is to be noticed not only between the 
Elizabethan and the Restoration plays, but bettveen the 
English Restoration characters and the persons of the corre- 
sponding plays of the continent. In this connection M. L. 
Charlanne has drawn an interesting parallel between FelLx 
and Maximin, and between Berenice and Pauline. 

Au lieu de ces homines (he says referring to Felix) vraiment 
hommes, auxquels nous nous asstmilons parfois et que nous voudrions 
pauvotr igaler toujours, nous n'avons plus, chez Dryden, que des 
hiros sans dme, chaleur et sans vie, des automates enfin (and of the 
heroines) m shakespeariennes, ni corniUennes, raciniennes motns 
encore, ces hiroines sent sans intiret, parce que sans passions: leur 
sein est toujours froid, leurs sens sonl toujours calmes, et leur cceur 
toujours maitre de ces Emotions... .Ce sont des hiroines de roman, ce 
ne sont pas des femmes^. 

Much as the dramatists might make their heroes and their 
heroines unreal, however, they knew that the audience did 
not desire at the Theatre Royal or at the Duke’s playhouse 
an entirely impossible drama alone. They had inherited from 
the earlier period, not only the heroic romance of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, but the Jonsonian realistic and satiric comedy 
of humours. In comedy, therefore, they demanded a reflex of 
their own gay immoral lives as well as a series of plays full 
of personal satire. The comedy of manners was the answer 
to this demand, faithfully reproducing the upper-class rvit, 
licentiousness and social ideals of the time. Almanzor and 
Courtal are the two twin symbols of the age. 

Lampoons flooded the town in the late seventeenth century. 
Men of the court could pen indecent verses even on the King, 
calling him “old Rowley ” to his face and describing in grossest 
terms his intercourse with the Duchess of Cleveland and 
Nell Gwyn. There is no lack of evidence that inwardly the 
courtiers and the wits saw the evils of their own time, but 
probably they cared less about the evils than about the follies. 

* L'tnfluettCefran(aiteenAnBleten'eauxvu*ttic[e<^an$,iqo(>),^^ 464-5. 
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Accordingly any play that satirised a contemporar)'^ silliness 
was almost sure of success. The would-be wits, tlie old 
gentleman who professed to admire the days of good Queen 
Bess, the virtuosi, tlie countr}’ bumpkins, all of these were 
ridiculed. Of all that was not fine, elegant and witty die 
gallants made free sport. On the other hand, of any satire 
which attacked themselves or their wa3'S the gallants were 
suspicious. There are few militcs gloriosi on the Restoration 
stage, precisely because at least some of the couriers have 
come down in histor}’ with the stain of cowardice on their 
names. Diy'den’s Mr Limbcrham^ because it attacked the 
“cr}dng sin of keeping,” was given as cold a reception by the 
audience as possible, in spite of the fun and the wit which 
some modern critics profess to find in it. Smerk in Shadwell’s 
The Lancashire Wiiches was a satire of the characteristics of 
many Anglican clerics, and was banned the stage. Occa- 
sionally only was burlesque of the gallants permitted : — when 
the burlesque was exclusively personal, and even then the 
nobleman or knight who was thus singled out could take dire 
vcngcancck ShadwcH’s The Sullen Lovers owed its contem- 
pornr}' success to its portraits of the Howards, and, as the 
victims themselves did not protest, evidently no one else did. 

Impossible heroics, faithful reflections of upper-class social 
life, satire of cvcrj'thing not associated witla their own e.vist- 
cncc or satire of members of their own circle so long as that 
satire was jnircly personal and not general — such were the 
things demanded by the audience of the Restoration : such 
tlie tendencies which made up the heroic tragedy and the 
comedy of manners. 


> Thus Kvnaston was bciUen for acting in The Heiress " in .abuse of 
Sedley" on Sat. Jan. 30, 166S/9 (sec Pcpy.s, Mon. Feb. i, 166S/9). On 
'rhurs. Mar. .« of the same year, Pepys heard that Buckingham and 
Sir Robert Howard were writing a play to abuse Sir William Coventr.-, 
who declared he would slit the nose of any actor who ofTended him (see 
aho S.at. Mar. 6). On Xov, 4, 1675, the Lord Chamberlain issued an 
order declinng that Haines should be suspended because he had “with 
ill ..“v scandalous laniru.ige & in-^olcnt carriage abused Sir Edmund Wind- 
^^iispendcd similarly on Xov. 25 of the same year 
(P.R.O., L.C. 5'I4i, pp. 25)7 =94). 
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II. Elizabethan and Foreign Influences 

Although the spirit of the age does not explain everything, 
it explains a good deal, so that when we turn to the actual 
tragedies produced we find that it is the social atmosphere 
rather than anything else which interprets these works for us. 
On the other hand, we must never forget the influence of past 
literary models, of cognate forms of literature, of contem- 
porarj’ foreign plays and of current philosophies upon the 
cosmopolitan and intellectual courtier-poets who surrounded 
King Charles. “Perhaps at no period,” remarks one writer 
justly^, “was the English drama subjected to such a medley of 
influences as during the Restoration.” The force of all of these 
must be duly assessed; the only trap into which we can fall is 
to assume that the serious drama of the time was created and 
fashioned by any one among these models to the total or virtual 
exclusion of the others. 

When the theatres opened, naturally the repertoire \vas 
composed entirely of plays from the pre-Commonwealth era, 
and these inevitably set their imprint on the works of the new 
dramatists Limiting ourselves to the few formative years 
bettveen the re-establishment of the Stuart stage and its closure 
because of the Plague, we find a widely representative collection 
of such earlier tragedies and tragi-comedies*, and to these 
theatrical records must be added evidence which points to even 
greater influence than that exercised by the performances in 
the theatre. Again and again w'C find Restoration dramatists 
turning to the printed texts of pre-Commonwealth plays 
for situations and characters, and there is good reason to 
believe that some authors at least freely exploited the 
treasury of unprinted manuscript material still extant in 
those years 3, 

‘ Cecil V. Deane, Dramatu Theory and the Rhymed Htrotc Play 
p 231 

* For the repertoires of the individual companies see Appendix A. 

* This has been dernonstrated m a bnlliant article by Alfred Harbage, 
“Elizabethan-Restoration Palimpsest” {Modern Language Rniezo, J94®, 
XXXV. 287-319), 
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Shakespeare’s influence may be taken for granted : the record 
of productions, the innumerable references to his works and, 
paradoxically, the many stage adaptations of his plays amply 
testify to the esteem in which he was held. It is true that, to 
a certain extent, Shakespeare’s position must have been some- 
what like his position to-day, when we flock to see his tragedies 
on the stage but never dream of imitating them in our modern 
plays; yet, when we obser\'e that such an author as Granville, 
in the preface to his Heroick Love (L.I.F. 1697), conceives the 
Moor of Venice as a “Hero” in the Restoration sense of that 
word, we are compelled to believe that something at least of 
the magniloquent grandeur of Almanzor and Cambyses may 
have been drawn from obserwition of the Shakespearian tragic 
characters k 

With Shakespeare come several other “ Elizabethan ” drama- 
tists. Massinger is important, if only because of the contem- 
porary' success of The Bondman and The Virgin Martyr-, and 
Jonson, even although his tragedies are of less significance 
than his comedies, is not to be neglected^. True, Jonson’s 
classicism was not of the kind likely' to appeal very strongly to 
Restoration taste and no doubt many during these years shared 
Pepys’ views when he described Catiline as “a play of much 
good sense and words to read, but that do appear the worst 
upon the stage, I mean, the least diverting'^”: on the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that this very' production of 
Catiline seems to have been one sponsored by an influential 
body of wits and graced with costumes provided by royalty 

‘ For references on the Shnkcspc.nrc adaptations see infra, pp. 171-S0. 

’ Sec James G. McManaway, “Philip Massinger and the Restoration 
Drama ^ (/;/.//, 103^, i. 276-304) and Cliarles E. Ward, “Massinger and 
Dr>'den {ELIt, 1035, ill. 263-6). The latter discusses the indebtedness 
of Tyraw.ich Love to The FiVgm Martyr. Ahvin Thaler, in “Thomas 
Heywood, D’Aven.ant and The Siene of Rhodes" {PMLA, 1924, .xxxix. 
624-41). demonstrates how The Fair Maid of the IVest, by Massinger’s 
fellow-dramatist, llcyuood, aided in fashioning the earliest of Restoration 
heroic operas. Louis R. Wriglit ii.as “ Notes on Thomas Heywood’s Later 
Reputation” (Revir.e of Er.Aish Studies, 192S, IV. 135-44) — showing that 
he ttas by no means forgotten. 

’ See Ifohert Gale Noyes, Ben Jonson on the EnAish Stn!;e, 1660-1776 
1*935). .’od Vi . D. Briggs, " The Influence of Jorison’s Tragedy in the 
Seventeenth Century” {Anglia, 1911-12, 277-337). 

* Dec. 19, 166S. 
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itself^. With these early dramatists, too, may be noted Webster 
and Ford; the revivals of The Duchess of Malfi, The White 
Devil and 'Tis Pity She's A Whore remind us that the tragedy 
of blood also played its part in the formation of the heroic 
species. 

Stillmore popular were the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Dryden tells us that their works were given stage represents* 
tion far beyond that accorded to any other among the older 
authors^. In these plays dramatic romance was given a new 
turn, a fresh conception of tragi-comedy was introduced and 
the spirit of courtly convention was at least adumbrated. No 
doubt, the wits of 1660 felt a vast gulf yawning between them- 
selves and the wits of t6ao, yet nevertheless there was much 
in the Fletcherian drama which harmonised with their own 
aims and they freely borrowed from this source. It is charac- 
teristic that when that libertine rake, the Earl of Rochester, 
essayed a tragedy he turned to Valentiman, content to base his 
dramatic writing on Fletcher but heightening the love interest 
in heroic manner^; similarly in Love Triumphant (D.L. 2693) 
Dryden hcroicised A King and No King*. 

Of even greater importance still is the kind of play which 
ultimately developed out of the “Beaumont and Fletcher” 
style. During those early years of the Restoration we find 
evidently popular revivals of many mid-seventeenth century 
dramas now almost completely forgotten. Here are Argalus 

* On Dec j i, 1607, Pcpvs was informed by Harris that the King was 
• this money vi’as not forthcoming 

een secured for the production on 
mentions that it was "most line 


* This IS confirmed by such stage records as we have. Dryden s 
comment appears in the Enny of pramaltck Poexie Genesi, vi. 39*^2> 
computes that in 1668 two plays of Fletcher were acted to one of Shake- 
speare, in 1710 the proportion was about even, by the beginning of the 
- -V century barely a couple of Fletcher's dramas were on Ae acting hst. 


Rtstoration S, ' . •-«ae/rce o/fleauwont 

and Fletcher , Tupper esammes 

“The Relatic of Beaumont and 

Fletcher” (P.UL./4, 1905. XX). 

• J H Wilson. ‘‘ Rochester’s ValenUntan and Heroic Sentiment 

{ELH, 1917, IV 265-73) , , 

* Edwin Schroder, Drydent letztet Drama (Rostock, /905). 
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and Parthenia, Love's Mistress, Brcniioralt, Love and Honour, 
Aglaura — and these tell a definite story. 1 he Platonic mode, 
so ardently cultivated by Plenrietta Maria and by the courtiers 
of Charles I, was being carried on, if in altered terms, into the 
world of the courtiers of Charles IP. The latter might look 
back witli a certain contempt upon their immediate ancestors, 
yet nevertheless they felt an affinity in temper with them. They 
enjoyed wliat those forefathers of theirs had enjoyed: the 
romance tliat they sought was only a development of the 
romance that had already appeared on the stages of the earlier 
theatres. “'Phe basis of Restoration tragedy,” it has been 
wisely said, ” is the Romantic idea".” The impossible Platonic 
love, the conflict of passion and honour, the distant scenes of 
countries unknown or idealised, all these were taken from the 
dramas produced at the court of Charles 1 . 

On the other hand, we must avoid the error of assuming that 
innuenccs apart from this were of small importance. If the 
basis of Restoration tragedy is the romantic idea, it is equally 
true that this romanticism was accompanied by a strong 
inclination towards the classic concepts. The severer sort of 
classicism did not largely appc.al, but Seneca was taken over 
by Drydcn and Lee for their Osdijnis (D.G, 1678), and several 
translations of his works testify to his popularity, 'Phe atmo- 
sphere of blood and liorror here, and the ghosts, which duly 
appeared in Restoration plays in free supernatural profusitm, 
harmonised with native strains. Italian melodramma, itself 


' 'flic r;i(’i)i(ic:incf nf tliiT Platonic mode haa been excellently stressed 
by Kathleen .M, l.yneh in Thr Sorittl Mode of Rcstoralioii Comedy (1926). 
In tin-. ;,iie traces the continuity between the dram.a of 1630-16.50 .and 
that of 1660-1680. \V. S. Clark, in "Tbc Platonic Plemcnt in'the Restor.a- 
tion Play” (PMLA, 1 930, Xi.v. 623-6) and "The Source;; of the Restoration 
Heroic Drama” (Revinv of Eti;;!ish Studies, 1928, iv. .59-63) takes issue 
with her views and ernpbaMses the slrotif! French influence on the later 
■.tace, hut his arrumcnf'. are challen«ed by K. M. Lynch in "Conventions 
of Pl.itonic Drama in the Heroic Plays of Orrerv' and Drydcn” {PMLA, 
1929. xi.tv. .156-71). Alfrctl Harhajje, in his study of 'I'homas Killit;rcw, 
strc--es the form.uivc influence exerted by that author’s early drama;:, 
heavily coloured by Platonic sentiment.s. The same author has an excellent 
actmurit of the early •evcntcentli-century statje — Cavalier Drama (1936). 

lionntny Dohree, Rrttoralion Tra;;edy, J660-1720 ( 1929 ), p, 29. 
.Mario I’ra;; has .an cs-ay on “ II drnmtna inr;Icse della Rc;;tnura2ione e i 
5U01 iispctti preromantici” (La Cidluru, 1933, .xu). 
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classical in inspiration if baroque in execution, contributed to 
the unreality of the themes and to the development of operatic 
features^. D’Avenant owed the inspiration for his Common- 
wealth productions indirectly at least to Italy, and although 
the development of “ Heroique Story in Stilo Reeitativo * ” was 
not to be largely pursued until the eighteenth century, the 
influence of Italian music and of Italian operatic art was felt 
in England during the latter part of the Restoration period, 
both in dramatic operas and in spoken tragedies. Only one of 
Purcell’s pieces, certainly, is in redtative®, but The Siege of 
Rhodes was sung even when Eveljm heard it on P.Iay 5, 1659. 
Recitative was introduced by Bannister into Stapylton’s The 
Slighted Maid (L.I.F. 1663), and Ariane, produced in French 
in called by Evelyn an Italian opera in music*. 

Later, in 1686, Qumault's Cadmus et Hermione seems to have 
been presented at the Duke’s Theatre*. Italian and French 
singers amved year by )ear to teach English audiences some- 
thing of continental chann long before the appearance of 
“Seignior Rampony" and “Don Sigismondo Fideli" at the 
turn of the century. Pepys informs us that “the Italian Signor 
Batista [Draghi]’’ had “composed a play in Italian for the 
Opera, which T. KtUigrew do intend to have up*,” while a 
few months later, on Oct. 12, 1668, at the Theatre Royal, we 
find the diaryist in raptures over “the Eunuch who, it seems, 
isaFrenchman, butlongbredinltaJy’.” Thus Italian singers, 
Italian music, Italian scenery and the plots of Italian operas 
also played their part in the development of Restoration tragic 
endeavour. 

Naturally, however, of all outside influences on the English 
theatre of this time that of France is most important, not only 



Skepkerdett. 
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the elements taken over from the pre-Commomvealth stage. 
Rimed renderings of the Pompee (1643) of Pierre Corneille 
appeared in the early years of tlte Restoration age, one by 
Katherine Philips (Smock Alley, Dublin, 1663) and another 
by Waller and a group of aristocratic tvits (L.I.F. 1664). 
Mrs Philips also left a translation of Horace ( 1 64o)> a translation 
completed by Denham and produced at court in 1668 and at 
the Theatre Royal in 1669. Heraclius (1646) was Englished 
by Carlell and by an anonjmious author (L.I.F. 1664); 
Dauncer issued his version of Nicomede (1651) in 1671^. All 
of these, particularly those of the sLxties, must have exercised 
a definite influence on the developing Restoration serious 
drama, although unquestionably in their unadapted forms they 
were too chill to be popular on the stage. Philippe Quinault, 
perhaps, was nearer to the English temper than Corneille. 
La genereuse vigratitude (1657) had given name and plot to 
Lower’s The Noble Ingratitude of 1659, and its central theme 
was utilised by Corj’c for The Generous Enemies in 1671. 
Agrippa, roi d’Albe (1660) was freely adapted by Dauncer in 
his Agrippa, King of Alba (T.R. Dublin, ? 1674), and later 
Gildon’s Phaeton (D.L. 1698) was taken directly from the 
similarly named French opera of 1683. The introduction of 
Racine to the English stage does not come until Crowne’s 
Andromache (D.G. 1674), based on Andromaque (1667) and 
Otway’s Titus and Berenice (D.G. 1676), similarly based on 
Berenice (1671). For a serious attempt to develop an English 
tragic style on his model wc must wait until the eighteenth 
centur}'. 

This French tragedy of the reign of Louis XIV, the 7nelo- 
dramma of Italy, the heroic play of England, the French 
romance were but so many aspects of a general European 
movement ; and while often wc cannot disentangle the separate 
threads of influence, we shall not be far wrong in saying that 
the English’ -theatrical representative of this wider move- 
ment results mainly from an extension of already e.xisting 
English elements altered to suit the temper of the age, 


<.Vj A--; 

Rc.cir.i 


r A. Miilcrt, Pierre Corr.ciUe in der cr.^lhchen (jberse!zuns;s-Liler(itiir 
■i-et! Jahrhundertt (F.rlan£;cn, 1900); D. F. Canfield, Corneille and 
in h,-’!iinJ (1904); F. Y. Eccles. Racine in En'^land (19:2). 
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modified a trifle by the example of the Italian theatres and 
by a recognition of the greatness and precision of the French 
rimed tragedy. 

In this rapid assessment of the sources of the Restoration 
serious drama mention, too, must be made of the influence 
exerted upon at least some of the playwrights by contemporary 
scientific thought. Dryden was one of the first members of 
the Royal Society, and although attempts have been made to 
show that his interest was not an active or continuing one*, 
there can be no doubt concerning the impress made on his 
mind by Hobbes’ philosophy, while The State of Innocence 
(1677) pays the sincerest form of flattery to Descartes^. No 
doubt the writers of tragedies and comedies were not great 
thinkers, but there is sufficient evidence to make us believe 
that contemporary philosophical speculations aided in giving 
form to the content of at least some among their plays. Cor- 
neille and Dryden alike found justification for their magni- 
loquent heroes in Descartes. 

* Claude Lloyd, “John Pryden and the Royal Society" (Pl^lLA, 1930, 
XLV. 967-76). 

» ~ • , - - • • • .. .t. j— r-—.f V. 
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TLS, Dec. ig, 1929), Thomas B. Stroup (“Philosophy and the Drama," 
TLS, Jan. 19, 1933) draws attention to Soutbeme’s echo of the same 
philosopher in The Loyal Brother (D L 1682) and to Robert Howard's 


Innocence. Baxter Hathaway ("John Dryden and tne Mini-uon 01 
Tragedy," PMLA, 1943. lviii 663-73). perhaps rather forcedly, attempts 
to assess Dryden’s philosophical position. In "The Dramatic Use of 
Hobbes' Political Ideas" {EUI, ipj®, m 140-69) J^ius^Tc^cr traces 


‘‘theatnear’ — introduced to give colour to the piays ratner u^i 10 uitm- 
cate a particular set of philosophic principles Mildred E. Hartsock 
(“Dryden’s Plays: A Study m Ideas.” in Setenleenth Century Studies: 
Second Senes, ed Robert Shafer, i037. PP 7i-r78) ^"'^5 mo" direct 
ideological adaptation of Hobbes' concepts. Other related matenalappeara 
m Basil WdUy. The Seventeenth Century Background (i934): i- 

Bredvold. The Intellectual Mtlieu of John Dryden U 934 ). and Clarence 
Pe U7« Thorpe, The Msthetu Theory ^ Thomas Holies (1940). 

7-2 
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III. The Rimed Heroic Tragedy: 1664-1677 

The chief channel tlirough which these streams of in- 
fluence descended to the Restoration period was undoubtedly 
D’Avenant, although Roger Boyle may be esteemed the first 
to give the heroic play its definite form, and Howard and 
Dryden may be recognised as the popularisers of the 


species. 

Before passing to an analysis of what these men did for the 
particular kind, it may not be unfitting to distinguish here 
the mere use of rime in plays from the heroic tragedy itself. 
In spite of the arguments that have been brought for\vard 
to the contrary by several wriiersb rimed couplets do not 
mark out plays as being heroic. All we can say is that, when 
the heroic type was being evolved, rime came to be utilised for 
tragic purposes. From 1660 to 1670 there were written about 
cif'htecn new plays in this measure, from 1670 to 1680 no 
less than twenty-four. Only one appeared in the following 
decade, although there was a slight reaction in their favour 
from 1690 to 1700 and even later — four appearing previous 
to the opening of the century and some half-a-do/.en subse- 
(luently'. However, as Dryden noted in his dedication of 
The Rival Ladies ('J’.R. in B.St. 1664) to the Ivarl of Orrery, 
the employment of cotijilets in tragedies was “not so much a 
neu'Wayamongst us, as an old W.'iy new Reviv’d.” It had been 
known in Eli/cabelhan times: it was carried on spasmodically 
through the earlier part of the seventeenth century, and on 
into the Commonwealth period. Waller and Denham had 
rendered the couplet more precise and classic in its non- 
dramatic use, until it came to D’Avenant “who at once 
brought it iiimn the Stage, and made it perfect, in the Siege 
of Rhodes.” Meanwhile, it had received a fresh impetus from 
the rimed translations of French tragedies mentioned above, 


’ Si’c inf 10, p;>. ifiH-t;. 

' Orrery’s Allcmira of 1702 i-, TItr Gnirrot, acted in 16^4; nn iiniictccl 
hin" w.r. puhli .Iied in 1704; in >705 v.n-i i>;-.iled n ini-.enil)Ie trapedv 
by .■\!c'c.uu!cr 1 yfc. 77 , r Royal Martyr, K. Charla J. 'ri,e I,,, t of tl,e tvpc 
was pr,)l>.il)ly Thr lintdr „f Aw.-Jaim, nr, Thr I'nil nf Mor.dcur St liah 
(Ouidin, J7;S), by ttohert A-Jiton, 
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and evidently the French model, praised by the king, im- 
pelled Orrery to write his dramas in the same measure. The 
couplet developed into a thing “d la mode" was adopted by 
Dryden, and eventually formed a passport to tragic success 
on the stage. Because these rimed couplets, however, syn- 
chronised with Dryden’s rants and with Settle’s heroics, it 
is rather uncritical for us to mingle and confuse a distinct 
school of plot and of character %vith a certain technical form 
that had its ramifications far outside that school. There are 
plays in couplets which are not by any means heroic^ : there 
are plays in blank verse which partake of the nature of the 
Drawcansir school". Rime in tragedy W'as but a passing, 
external fashion in dramatic technique, which synchronised 
very largely with the main heroic period, but which had an 
influence slight when compared with the influence of the 
other characteristics of the heroic plays. Heroic verse in 
drama is really of very little account, historically or otherwise : 
the heroic play, although in its pure form ephemeral, is one 

« • •• .• t . .. •rr’. — « •».«-«- — 


Ifgro and Leander (unacted, 1669); not to mwition unclassihable plays, 
such as Ecclestone’s Noah’s Flood (unacted, 1679) and William Johns’ 
The Traitor to Himself (unacted, 1678) 

* Among these may be named Mn Bchn’s Abdelaxer (D.G. 1676), 
which came just at the end of the nming fever Settle in his Pastor Fido 
(D.G. e. Dec 1676) and Ravenscroft m hh Ktng Edgar and Alfreda (D.L, 


i68o onwards can testify. Note many be taken in particular of the anony- 
mous Romulus and Herstlia (D G. 1682), Southeme's The Loyal Brother 
(D.L. 1682), and Settle's The Hetr of Morocco (D L. 1682), Distress'd 
Imiocfnce (D.L. 1690) and The Assdnttous Slave (D.L. 1694). There was 
a perfect galaxy of blank verse tragedies in the eighteenth century with 
most decided heroic charactensUcs. 
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of the most interesting and influential productions of our 
theatre. 

On the more general question of the rise of the heroic 
sentiment in the drama^, Drj'den, in his Essay of Heroick 
Playcs prefixed to The Conquest of Granada (T.R. in B.St. 
1670), is quite explicit: 

For Heroick Plays (he says) the first Light we had of them on 
the English Theatre, was from the late Sir William D’Avenant: 
It being forbidden him in the Rebellious Times to Act Tragedies 
and Comedies. ..he was forc’d to turn his Thoughts another \vay; 
and to introduce the Examples of Moral Virtue, writ in Verse, 
and perform’d in Recitative Musich. The Original of this Musick 
and of the Scenes which adorn’d this Work, he had from the 
Italian Opera's: But he heighten’d his Characters... from the 
Example of Corneille and some French Poets. ...We. (then) re- 
view’d his Siege of Rhodes, and caus’d it to be acted as a just Drama. 
...But as few Men have the Happiness to begin and finish any 
new Project, so neither did he live to make his Design perfect.... 
There wanted the Fulness of a Plot, and the Variety of Characters 
to form it as it ought; and perhaps, something might have been 
added to the Beauty of the Style. 

From tills Drydcn proceeds to argue that “an Heroick Play 
ought to be an Imitation (in little) of an Heroick Poem; and 
consequently that Love and Valour ought to be the Subject 
of it.” D’Avenant, in Dryden’s opinion, had not done this; 
he had made his Siege of Rhodes a unity but he had not 
drawn “all Things as far above ordinary Proportion of the 
Stage, as that is beyond the common Words and Actions of 
Human Life,” “he comply’d not enough with the Greatness 
and Majesty of an Heroick Poem.” His attempt was rather 
“to show us ourselves in our ordinar}' Ilabits” than present 
an exalted picture of extraordinary nobility. For Dryden, 
on the contran.-, “an Heroick Poet is not ty’d to a bare 
Representation of what is true, or exceeding probable”: he 


• 'iF*’.*'’ attention had been paid to this subject, nrac- 

ocnlly the only nvo essays bcint: L. N. Chase’s The Enslhh IJerok Play 
(1906) and L. Child's “ The Rise of the Heroic Play” {Modern Lan- 
r-io::e ?,o!n 190A’ More recent investiRations of the heroic territory 
arc discussed mfrn, pp. 178-9. ^ 
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may, indeed ought, to “let himself loose to visionary Ob- 
jects.” 

The rest of Dryden's discourse is equally valuable. He 
defends the “frequent use of Drums and Trumpets, and the 
Representations of Battles” by an appeal to Shakespeare. 
He affirms Almanzor to be model/ed on Achilles, Rinaldo and 
Arteban of Calpren^de, but professes to love the first two 
rather more than the last. He casts over the punctilious 
honour of the French, trusting to magnanimous passion. He 
defends Almanzor’s words to sovereign powers and to the 
gods by the example of Achilles and Rinaldo, even of Jonson’s 
Cethegus. 

From all of this several definite facts can be gleaned. 
D’Avenant is recognised as the first introducer of heroic 
motives. Dryden has observed his imitation of the Italian 
opera, his imitation of Corneille; he might have added that 
he was certainly one of the first to go for plot to the contem- 
porary romance of Mdlle de Scudiry, and that in his Love 
and Honour he carried on the native romance tradition, re- 
moving it a step further towards the heroic ideal. On the 
other hand, several things are noted as lacking in D’Avenant’s 
work: (i) fulness of plot; (2) variety of characters; (3) extra- 
ordinary incidents (magic and such like); and (4) almost 
supernatural nobility of characters. If we turn to The Siege 
of Rhodes, we can see exactly what Dryden felt >vas wanting^ 
The scene is all right — a nebulous Rhodes. There is a hero 
Alphonso and a heroine lanthe, divided from one another; 
but, in spite of heroic self-sacrifice on the part of Christians 
and of pagans alike, there is a softer atmosphere than in any 
of Dryden’s plays. Alphonso is not all-conquering; he is, in 
the first part, wounded, in the second, taken prisoner. 
SoUman is not a villain, but acts as magnanimously as any 
hero. What Dryden ivanted was, first, some thrilling super- 
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natural incidents, secondly, the presence of some greater 
complication of plot and of emotions, and, thirdly, the 
heightening of the character of the hero. The whole atmo- 
sphere of the play is weak; the characters are shadows; the 
language is not so refined as in the dramas of Dr3'den. More- 
over, although The Siege of Rhodes is written partly in 
couplets, it is not so regular as the later heroic tragedies. Its 
operatic origin is still seen in the var}dng measures emplo}^ed, 
and in the choruses, of which any Restoration lyrist might 
have been contemptuous: 

Then the hug’ous great Ttirk, 

Came to make us more work; 

With enow men to cat 
All he meant to defeat; 

Whose wonderful worship did confirm us 
In the fear he would bide here 
So long till he Dy’d here, 

By the Castle he build {sic) on Philcmus. 

Dryden and the others wanted something more refined than 
this, something decidedly stronger, more arresting and more 
pronounced in utterance. 

In point of fact, Drj-den might have found tvhat he was 
seeking for, those more definite “heroic” elements, in a play 
written almost contemporaneously with D’Avenant’s, but, 
because given no performance in the theatres, forgotten by 
the men of the time. This is The Hcroick-Lover, or, The 
Infanta of Spain (printed 1661) by a certain George Cart- 
wright, of whom all we know is that he was “of FuUliam, 
Gent.” Scened in Poland, this tragedy is almost entirely in 
rime, and beyond an amount of contemporary political re- 
ference not usual in the ordinary heroic tragedy^, it presents 
in the characters and in the language, the germs of the type 
to be more fully developed later. Nonanlious is the typical 
magnanimous and loyal lover and friend of the heroic play, 
exactly equivalent to the Acacis of Howard and Dry-den. The 
Prince of 7 'he Hcroick-Lover courts Francina, who is passion- 

‘ The part of the plot which de.al-, with the kine nnd the revolt of 
Zonuen nnd .Sehiciour, evidently refers to Charier, I. It is possible that 
this intcrcstinB play was written nearer 1650 than 16G0. 
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ately adored by Nonantious, and the latter is cast into a 
swirl of conflicting enactions such as we meet avith all through 
the course of this dramatic form. 

Do, or not do, criminal ev’ry way. 

Of e\'ils, chuse the lesser of the two. 

They are so equal, I know not which to do. 

My love to fait Francina^ bids me not; 

Tkly duty to my Prince, can’t be forgot: 

How both, the ballance hold, so just and true, 

That tvilling both, I know not which to do^. 

In such a speech is recognisable the sentiment that runs 
through all the tragedies of the next fifteen years. In the end, 
this Nonantious, so magnanimous he is, stabs himself to give 
the Prince freedom to gain his mistress, and his last \Yords 
are the words of a later hero: 

Yet ’fore I die, here on my bended Knee, 

Do I bequeath Francina, trillingly. 

All, al! the interest, which I have in her, 

Henceforivard I do give, unto you Sir... 

I know she is too poor, a gift for you, 

But I can do not more, then I can do. 

Since that my life to you, is so suspect, 

*Tia fit my Death, shoo’d witness my respect. 

{Stabt himseip. 

Francina, somewhat like Orrery’s Queen of Hungary', departs 
into a nunnery, rejecting the proffered crown, which, without 
explanation, is handed to the Princess Flora of Spain, no 
doubt dragged in for political reasons. In politics, too, this 
forgotten author reproduces the thoughts of practically every 
one of his followers. In his play, the Admiral, approached 
by the conspirators, bursts out in true cavalier wrath at their 
proposals: 

Your Doctrine is of Devils; I fear to name 
The words which you have utter’d, without shame. 

That I shoo’d help, for to correct the King, 

Were he the worst, of any living thingl 
Or were his Royal soul, more black then HeJJ 
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To us, v.'ho cannot judge of common things 
Doe:-, not belong, the judgement of great Kings. 

I'hcy shoo’d be like stars, seated in the sky. 

Far from our reach, though seeming near our cyc^ 

Apart from this play, however, and apart from the rimed 
translations of French dramas mentioned above, among which 
Mrs Philips’s Pompey (Smock Alley, Dublin, 1663) was the 
first, but the Povipcy (L.I.F. 1664) written by Waller, 
Buckhurst and Scdlcy=— perhaps a few others as well— was 
more famous— apart from these, we can number few plays 
which, prior to 1664, presented those elements which Dryden 
desired. Me did not want such mere alterations; he wanted 
a native drama of heroic grandeur, different from the French, 
not dependent upon it. 

'Pherc is no doubt but that Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, was 
first in the field, in so far as composition is concerned^. Early 
in 1662, having heard that the King favoured the French style 
in drama, he was engaged in writing a play and this appeared 
in October 1662 as AUnmtrn in Dublin and, in Sept. 1664, as 
'Dtr Gnirral at London’s 'Fheatre Royal. Already, however, 

‘ II. iii. 

’ See Poena on Affnirs of State... the fifth rditioii, Corrected and much 
pidarfird (170.1), I. 209 — The Session of the Poets, to the Tune of Coch- 
ImivtcI: 

"It 1 nnd Sydtey, with two or three more, 

'IV.'insIiitors of Poinfiey, dispute in their cliiim; 

Hut Afidlln made them he turn’d out of door. 

And hid them he i;onr lil;e I’ools ns they c;ime.” 

’ l^)r information on fJrrcry’s plays and for tlie asassment of his 
po-ition in the dramatic history of the time murh is owed to William .S. 
Clarh's r.xcelleiii edition of this author’s Dramatic Works (lO.ty). Pre- 
viously Clarl; had contrihuted many articles hcarinf.; on his chosen 
theme. His researches seem to j.how that the hypothc-sis concerning an 
I arly^ performance of The Pinch Prince cannot he substantiated (sec 
I', W. P.ivne, ‘"riie Question of Precedence beUvecn Drj’dcn nnd the 
liarl of Orrery," Rn ir.vof Pw.lish Studies, 1925, i. 173-81 ; W. II. Grattan 
Mood, "Orrery’s Phick Prince," id. 1923, 3 - 11 - 3 : W‘. .S. Clark, "Further 
Liybt upon the Heroic Plays of Ro;;er Hoyle,” id. 1926, ii. 206-21). 
I.. J. .Mills discusses " Tile F'riendship Theme in Orrery’s Plays’’ {PMLA, 
1938, i.ni. 793-806) and C. William Miller ("A Source N'ote on Hoylc’n 
rhe (jenernll,” .Modern Din'.;ua‘;e Quarterly, 19)7, Vin. 1.36-50) ‘-.hows 
that the earliest of these dr.imas v.-as based on .situations taken from the 
author’s ossn novel Parthrniisa and from Romeo and'Juliet. An important 
letter ret-ardintr The Getu-ral is discussed bv liernard M. Wayncr in 
•• Ilestor.ttion Heroic Drama" {TLS, .Sept. 2, 19.16). 
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in Jan. 1663/4 the King’s men had presented The Indian Queen 
by Howard and Dryden, thus anticipating the English pro- 
duction of Orrery’s first-written play by some eight months 
and his Henry the Fifth (L.I.F. Aug. 1664) by seven. Taking 
all things into consideration, and particularly obsemng that 
The General failed to reach printed form at this time, we may 
perhaps be justified in saying that, while Orrery was the fore- 
runner and while his personal distinction added prominence 
to his writings, his efforts gave less direction to the progress 
of the heroic species than Dryden’s. Without seeking to 
minimise Orrery’s importance or neglecting the clear implica- 
tion in his letters that he was engaged in the experimental task 
of attempting, at the King’s desire, to fashion a new dramatic 
stj'le, we may further suggest that these plays of his are to be 
regarded rather as academic essays which by royal persuasion 
were brought to the public stage than as works designed to 
capture the attention of a theatre audience. 

Orrery’s plays are divisible into two classes, Henry the Fifth 
and The Black Prince (T.R. in B.St. Oct. 1667) standing 
together in contradistinction to The General (issued later as 
Altemira, in an adaptation by the Hon. Charles Boyle), Mus- 
tapha (L.I.F. April 1665), Tryphon (L.I.F. December 1668), 
Herod the Great (printed 1694) and Zoroastres, preserved 
in manuscript and not printed until recently. Both groups, 
certainly, have certain things in common. Both are highly 
spectacular, both are more restrained than Dryden’s pro- 
ductions, both dwell much with love, both tend to introduce 
the theme of passion opposed to friendship, a theme already 
noted in Cartwright’s The Heroick^Lover, both approach more 
nearly to the French drama than do the more well-knotvn 
heroic plays of the time, both are inclined towards tragi- 
comical conclusions. On the other hand, all of the second 
group deal with unreal worlds: Henry the Fifth and The Black 
Prince continue in an altered strain the native chronicle 
history tradition. 

Orrery, then, is to be noted for his important influence 
along certain definite lines; he has taken up the English 
historical heroic tragedy; he has decidedly imitated Corneille 
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in manv a character and scene; he has adopted that inde- 
terminate realm of drama which, in England and abroad, 
hovered between the tragedy and the serious comedy. 
Henry the Fifth is not a tragedy: it is an heroic history with 
plentiful love scenes and the introduction of a great deal of 
argument on the subject of the conflicting claims of passion 
and friendship. The Black Prince similarly introduces to us 
a mass of antagonistic amators' sentiments, circling around 
a widow heroine with four separate lovers. The eternal clash 
of contrasting emotions is everywhere emphasised: 

Two Ills he offers, one he bids me choose, 

I must my I\Iistrcss, or my Father loose^. 

The unnatural scenes, in which Orrerj' tried to imitate the 
French, are seen here in the long letter the reading of which 
Pepys tells us nearly damned the play", just as they are ex- 
emplified in another way in The General (Altcinira) where 
IMclIizcr stands through five or six pages tvhile his son is dying 
“fortheywere nottobeinterruptedbyaninferiour Actor®.” In 
The General the conflict of Love and Honour is placed mostly 
in the heart of the character whose position gives the title 
to the play. Tiiis second drama of Orrcr}’’s is another which 
docs not end disastrously. Mustapha is quite evidently de- 
rived from Georges dc Scudcr}'’s Ulllustre Bassa, and again 
presents before us a love drama of tragic proportions which 
in this CISC ends disastrously. In it the Queen of Hungary' 
is introduced in captivity, Zanger and hlustapha both in love 
with her. Through false reports Soly'man orders Mustapha 
to be executed, and Zanger, who had sworn that he would 
not live longer than his brother, dutifully' commits suicide. 
Roxalana, who had complicated the plot, is divorced and 
the fatal captive queen retires to a nunnery’. Naturally' the 
emotional battles of the mind arc very pronounced. Mustapha 
feels them most badly; 

I'ortune diil never in one day design 

I'or any Heart, four Torments grc.it as mine; 

I to my Friend and Brother Rival am. ’ 

She, who did kindle, would put out my Flame; 

* '*• ® Genest, It. 260. 
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I from my Father’s anger must remove, 

And that does banish me from her I love^. 

Heroic follies there are in abundance, the eternal sophistry 
and argument inaptly imitated from the French theatre. 
Thus Zanger: 

Since Nature no Religion knows but Love, 

He that loves most, does most Religious prove* — 
or the same character of the Queen of Hungary in grief: 
When she her Royal Infant did embrace, 

Her Eyes such Floods of Tears show’r’d on her Face, 

That then, oh MtuiaphaX \ did admire 

How so much Water sprang from so much Fire: 

And to increase the Miracle, I found 
At the same time, my Heart both burnt and drown’d*. 
The same follies, the same sophistries, the same conflicts, 
occur in all Orrery’s dramas. In Tryphon, the tyrant who 
gives his name to the piece loves Cleopatra, the beloved of 
Aretus, the unknown real king, and then shifts his affections 
to Stratonice. He bids his servant convey the good news to 
the latter, and remarks that 

While Slralonke you to my Throne invite, 

To Cleopatra my Excuse I’lc write. 

Stratonice, however, happens to be the beloved of Demetrius, 
his friend, and at the conclusion Tryphon and his tool Areas 
commit suicide, leaving the good characters to a happy ending. 
The conflict here appears in the breasts of several dramaUs 
personae. In Act iv Aretus is in the throes of it: 

"O Love, O Friendship, and O Fatal Vow!” he cries, 
"To which shall I pay my Obedience now?’’ 

Love is just as mysterious and wonderful a thing as in the 
other plays. Demetrius comes to adore Stratonice and 
Aretus upbraids him: 

Was’t fit this Love from me conceal’d shou’d be? 
to which Demetrius’ answer is straight and to the point: 

Alas ’twas till last lught unknown to me. 

' in. i. A comparison of these sentiments with those of The Heroiek 
Lover almost induces one to behe>e that Orrery had seen that drama 

*u.i. 'U.!. 
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The follies of the Orrerian drama i. 
to all. Above has been noticed the <■ 
at some of the unnatural scenes, and S 
chronicled faithfully by Pcpys, have 
The General as the later Altemho}. 
Orrery’s plays have a strength that D 
refined language, their verse skill, ti. 
acters, this conflict, which, crude as it 
and appealing — all must have been no, 
searching for a model. Dryden, hov. 
write dramas that would bore an audi 
for money, and his heroic tragedies, n 
of their own, are at once more stirr; 
more bombastic, and more popular in 
had gone before. The spectators couk 
Orrery’s sentences, they could but hiss ; 
scene, they could but be thrilled at 
vaunt to the gods. In analysing the Dr\- 
we find that he has introduced a larger, 
plot, characters rather more varied am, 
exaggerated in tone, numerous scenes o 
murder, a touch of cynicism in the son; 
the dialogue — an atmosphere, that is 
“heroic” in the Restoration sense of tin 
The author of The Conquest of Gron- 
saying that he made his hero appro 
Rinaldo than to Arteban. 

From the first to the last Di 
Indian Queen, staged at the 
shows it no less clearly than h ’ 
now, perhaps, to disentangl 
written respectively by Sir ’ 
but the tragedy as a who? 
and in plan Dryden’s afi 
general outline and at h 
to have been by him". .> 

* Wed. Sept. eS, 1664. 

* Scott attributed the .Mor.t V- 
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general of the Inca’s forces. We are introduced to him just 
when he has defeated the Mexicans. Flushed with victory, 
he has asked for the hand of the Inca’s daughter, Orazia (the 
heroic heroine), whom he, with true ardour, loves to despera- 
tion. He is refused, and the insult stings Ws mighty soul to 
madness. He offers to free Acads (the heroic magnanimous 
rival), the Prince of the Mexicans whom he has taken prisoner, 
but who, full of honourable thoughts, rejects the proffered 
freedom^. Montezuma then joins the Mexican forces, and, 
by his prowess alone, defeats his erstwhile inconquerable 
army and takes prisoner both the Inca and Orazia. Here, 
howe\’er, his troubles are only to begin. Zempoalla (the 
vengeful woman-type) the usurping Queen of Mexico, falls 
in love with him, while Traxalla (the heroic villain) her 
former general and suitor to her hand, does the same with 
Orazia, who has also honourably smitten the heart of Acacis. 
From all tlus intricate melee of emotions ensue various scenes 
of love, honour, virtue and dee, interrupted by the entrance 
of the forces of the rightful queen, Amexia, who turns out 
to be Montezuma’s mother. The hero therefore is now noble 
enough by birth to marry Orazia — which he promptly does. 
To clear the air of his sorrowful presence, the unhappy Acads 
commits siudde, as does Zempoalla for shame, while Traxalla, 
the only other inconvenient character left, is slain by Monte- 
zuma, so that in very truth, as Dryden himself noted when 
he was writing his sequel The Indian Emperour, there re- 
mained “but two of the considerable Characters aliveV’ 
Noticeable, however, is the fact, that, as in Orrery’s plays, 
it is only the edl and weaker characters w’ho are thus stim- 
marily despatched, the play ending happily for the magnani- 
mous Montezuma and the divine Orazia. 

On this plan or a plan similar to this were based nearly 

of the incantation, to Dryden (The Dramatie Worki of John Dryden, 
ed. Scott, W. and Saintsbury, G , Edinburgh, 1882, ii. 225). 

* It is noticeable, partjcularlym the Dryden typeof drama, that honour 
hardly enters into the actions of the hero, but sways the Lves of the lesser 
characters. 

* Connection of the Indian Emperor to the Indian Queen, dispersed 
among the audience in 1665. 
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all Dn-den’s later heroic pla}^, and the stock characters, so 
pronounced here, appear again and again, dispiised as best 
the author might determine, but Quite recognisable. Of the 
manner in ’vhich these characters are presented, noc much 
need be said. Dn’den took over enough from Orrerv' to make 
his psychological delineations of the same crude yet forceful 
type. When one hears Montezuma lament: 

Oh Tyrant Love, how cruel are thy Laws ! 

I forfeit Friendship, or betray thy Cause^, 

or cry : 

Thou liast perform’d what Honour bid thee do; 

But Friendship bars what Honour prompts me to, 

one recognises the voice of the Black Prince or of Aretus. 
When one listens to the monologue of Zempoalla : 

YTcnce shou’d proceed this strange Diversity 
In my Resolves? 

Docs he command in Chains? What wou’d he do 
Proud Slave, if he were free, and I were so? 

But is he bound, ye Gods, or am I free? 

’Tis Love, 'ris Love, that thus disorders me, 

one hears the authentic voices of those who, in the other 
dramas, had felt a similar torment in their hearts. Here are 
the same drivelling, unreal, passionless theorisings of un- 
iniagincd types and spurious emotions, yet types and emo- 
tions, which, as Dtydcn knew, were bound to appeal to his 
age. Pepys had found the street “full of coaches” for The 
Indian Queen on Jan. 27, 1C63/4 and heard it was “a fine 
thing.” When he saw it on Feb. i, he thought it “a most 
pleasant show, and beyond my expectation.” 

Its success, no doubt, as well as the rich sccneiy' which the 
actors h.ad caused to be painted, led Diyden to write the 
sequel of The Indian Emperour, printed in 1667, but acted 
at the 1 .R. in B.St. about April 16G5. This play marks no 
material advance in the development of the species. Not 
superior in poetic power, more involved in plot, wholly im- 
possible in its heroic magnanimity and its passionless, un- 
psychological love and hate, it is rendered more popular by 


‘ IV. i. 
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a number of scenes of stress and struggle, glutting to the full 
this new taste in the audience for spectacle and for show. 
There are magic caves, and temples, and prisons — there are 
visions and the loud thundering of cannon — everything, in 
fact, that might make the play more of a popular success on 
the stage. 

In Tyrannick Love, or, The Royal Martyr (T.R. in B.St. 
c. June 1669) there is, however, a slight change. All the 
elements of the earlier plays are retained here. There are the 
same rich scenes, the introduction of the supernatural in the 
astral spirits, the same criss-cross affections, and many of 
the same types. Maximin is the %dllain emperor, modelled 
apparently on the Valentiruans of the Jacobean period, with 
a lust towards S. Catherine, who might be compared with 
Dorothea of The Virgin Martyr, which, it may be noted, ^vas 
evidently a fairly popular play in the repertoire of the King’s 
comedians^. There is no magnanimous hero, but Porphyrius, 
Maximin’s general, is the sympathetic character of the piece, 
loving Berenice, Maximin’s tvife, and beloved by Valeria, 
who is in turn adored by Placidius. Again there is a general 
carnage at the close which leaves Berenice and Porphyrius 
to carry on. In Tyrannick Love, however, one new thing, 
just hinted at in the former plays, is emphasised. It is here 
that there occur for the first time those notorious rants which 
were to become such an outstanding characteristic of the 
heroic drama of the years 1670 to 1677. The Maximin to the 
gods passage does not appear till near the close of the fifth 
act, but countless others come down to the same standard of 
idiotic, inflated and grandiloquent nonsense. In the very 
first act Maximin sho^vs his character. A messenger an- 
nounces a misfortune to his son, whereupon this giant super- 
man bursts out with tumid rhetoric: 

Some God now, if he dares, relate what’s past; 

Say but he’s dead, that God shall mortal be 
Nor, even in his last words, after he has stabbed Placidius 
does he sink to a humbler strain: 

‘ The Virgin Martyr was first acted on Sat. Feb. i6, i66i. It was 
played again on Thurs. Feb. 27, 1667^, Mon. March 2, Fn. March 20 
and Wed. May 6, 1668. This last production was about a year before 
the appearance of Dryden’s play. 
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we get the ridiculous rants and the cynical songs. Again the 
continual atmosphere of \var, forming a lurid setting for a 
plot that is full of exaggerated love and passion. 

Dryden’s last rimed tragedy followed at Drury Lane about 
November 1675. Aureng-Zebe^ is his final word in the 
t3T)ical form of this drama, although he was to continue 
utilising heroic incidents until his death. Once more the 
characters are familiar — the noble and valorous Aureng-Zebe, 
son to the Emperor, loving the equally noble Indamora, 
a captive queen like the Queen of Hungary in Orrery’s 
Mustapha, the foolish emperor and his evil consort, Nour- 
mahal, the semi-villain Moral, son to Nourmahal, married 
to Melcsinda, the pathetic lover, Arimant, left out in the cold. 
The complication of amatory emotions is greater in this play 
than ever. Indamora is loved by the father emperor, by his 
son Aureng-Zebe, by his step-son Moral and by Arimant, 
Governor of Agra, she loving Aureng-Zebe alone, and 
Aureng-Zebe for his part being adored in an evil way by his 
step-mother, Nourmahal. The plot is thus as intricate as, if 
not more intricate than, before, and these love passions are set 
in the midst of scenes of fighting, excitement and suspense. 
Morat is killed, and Nourmahal runs" distracted.” Eventually 
the latter dies, leaving once more the pair of true lovers, after 
innumerable thrills, to marry and settle down in peace. 

In Aureng-Zebe, which on the whole is one of Dryden’s 
best plays, the most interesting features are the comparative 
lack of bombast and the singular freedom of the rimed 
verse. It would almost appear as if the author had been 
tentatively feeling his way towards the greater liberty of 
All for Love. It abounds in nm-on lines, and there are 
passages scattered through it of a pre-eminent beauty. Truly 
Nettleton is right when he declares that “ quotation has not 
staled the fine passage” in iv. i*: 

When I consider Life, ’tis all a Cheat ; 

Yet, fool’d with Hope, Men favour the Deceit. 

* The 1699 edition has the title Aureng-Zebe; or. The Great Mogul. 

* G H. Nettleton, English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth 
Century (1914), p. 68. 
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On the three lines noted above, the heroic traged}' de- 
veloped, one branch tending towards Dr^'denesque rant, 
battle and heroics, another towards the Orrerian historical 
play, and still a tliird towards tlie stricter calm, precision and 
artificiality of the French style and aim. 

Thus Catyd in The English Princess, or, The Death of 
Richard the III (L.I.F. March 1667) early took up the hints 
given in Henry V and presented an heroic tragedy with no 
outlandish setting of oriental scener}^ a fact to which tlie 
prologue duly draws attention: 

You must today your Appetite prepare 
For a plain English Treat of homely Fare: 

We neither Bisque, nor Ollias shall advance 
From Spanish Novel, or from French Romance; 

Nor shall we charm your Ears, or feast your Eyes 
With Turkey-Works, or Indian Raritycs. 

There are ghosts in this play, it is true, and there is scenical 
display of a vety limited sort, but for the most part Caryd’s 
tragedy is set on a lower key. It unites tlie English historical 
subject with a pseudo-classic calm, obviously imitated from 
Orrery. As Pepys contemporaneously expressed it, “there 
was nothing eminent in it, as some tragedys are,” A similar 
play, the sole production of its author, Thomas Shipman, is 
Henry the 'Third of France, StabFd by a Fryer. With the Fall 
of the Guise (L.I.F. c. March 1672), Gencst has made a con- 
demnation of the first four acts of this drama, and modern 
readers might be inclined to extend tliat condemnation to 
the whole five. It is indeed a sorry' attempt, even though the 
author, in his preface with its vigorous defence of rime, 
evidently thought that his work was a masterpiece. The 
English historical play with the elements of heroics or classic 
calm had a considerable importance later, as we shall see 
when we come to consider the tragedies of 167S-1700, but 
just for the moment it could not stand up against its more 
formidable because more thrilling and more spectacular 
rivals. 

This spectacular kind was pursued energetically in the 
first experiment of E Ikanah Settle, Cambyscs, King 'of Persia 
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(L.I.F. c. Jan. 1671)^. Modelled somewhat on the Dtyden 
plan, it was a huge success and ran to four editions before 
the close of the century. All the formulae for a popular heroic 
play are in it — the curtain-falls and dramatic risings 2, the 
overwhelming atmosphere of love, the prison scenes^, the 
scenes of horror^, of ghosts, of spirits, of supernatural phe- 
nomena®, the outlandish country and names. There is the 
usual stock king, the stage villain, Prexaspes, the “young 
Captive Prince ” Osiris, and the beautiful mistress, Mandana, 
who sets all hearts aflame. This, like Dryden’s plays, is a tragi- 
comedy, in the sense that it ends with the overthrow of the 
evil and the preservation of the good characters. 

Settle in the following years was destined to become one 
of the principal masters of the “quality he professed.” His 
next play. The Empress of Morocco (D.G. July 1673), when 
printed, was so far honoured as to be adorned with six 
“Sculptures. The Like never done before,” illustrating 
scenes in the play. The drama, which had been first produced 
at court®, must have been a tremendous success’, or the 
Theatre Royal management would not have pilloried it in 
Buffett’s burlesque: and certainly its success, in spite of 
obvious absurdities, was not quite unmerited. The show of 
the Dryden species is there, and the atmosphere is that of 
love and war. The characters are typical: Laula the Queen- 
Mother in conspiracy with Cnmalhaz; the honest prince, 
Muly Hamet, who, after a world of fighting, settles down 
to marry his love, Mariamne. The plot, however, is slightly 
modified from the Dryden type, a fact which gives the play 
a certain novelty, and the verse, although mostly pedestrian, 
occasionally trembles on the verge of poetry. 

* For the date see Appendix C 

* Cf Act I * Cf Act V. I. 

* in IV. ‘ IV and v 


of competing with Dryden for the poet’s laureb 
’ In the preface to Dennis’ Remarhs upon Mr Pope's Translation of 
Homer (1717), 

We are told that it ran “a month together." 
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His success in this play soon led Settle to follow on ^^^th 
similar productions, The Conquest of China, By the Tartars 
(D.G. May 1675), full of rant, again a tragi-comedy in that, 
although a love-lorn princess of China sacrifices herself for 
her love and a villain causes massacres all round, tlie hero 
and the heroine are left alive at the end, and Jbrahim, the 
Illustrious Bassa (D.G. c. March 1676), save for Pastor Fido, 
the last of his riming productions. Derived obviously from 
the romance of Madeleine de Sender}' or from the homony- 
mous play by her brother Georges, die plot and die char- 
acters of this latter heroic play are on the same plan as before. 
Ibrahim is the typical prince “to whose Success the Sultan’s 
Glory’s due,” and whose 

Wondrous Arms such Miracles had done, 

I came but to behold the Fields he won, 

as the Sultan himself expresses it. The plot is fairly simple, 
and in a way is a direct complement or contrary to Diy'den’s 
The Indian Queen. Ibrahim, returning \nctorious from war, 
asks not but is ofifered as a bride, Asteria, the daughter of 
Sultan Solyman. Ibrahim, however, has other thoughts, and 
dares to refuse the proffered maiden in favour of Isabella, 
with whom in turn the Sultan falls in love. The monarch is 
eventually converted by her purity and restores her to 
Ibrahim. In the meantime, Roxalana, the emperor’s wife, 
has poisoned herself through jealousy and shame. We may 
easily recognise Montezuma in Ibrahim, the usual Emperor 
in Solyman, the forsaken queen in Roxalana, Orazia in 
Isabella. There is nothing new but a slight juggling of their 
relations to one another. The heroic play always suffered 
from a lack of novelty in the conception of the situations. 
Tiie other play of Settle’s mendoned above, Pastor Fido, or, 
The Faithful Shepherd (D.G. c. Dec. 1676) may be noted 
here in passing as the last riming play of this autlior, and as 
one of the few pastoral “heroic” dramas of the time. 

Many others followed in the same line of popularised, we 
might almost call tnem national, heroics. D’Drfey presented 
The Siege of Memphis, or, The Ambitious Queen (D.L. c. Sept. 
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1676), an unsuccessful play^ m which Zemlura, Queen of 
Egypt, falls in love with the Syrian Moaron, who in turn 
adores Zemiura’s sister, Amasis. This drama, it may be 
noted, had a definitely tragic ending, a possible cause of its 
cool reception on the stage. The absence of the magnanimous 
hero is likewise noticeable- Pordage also came forward with 
Herod and Mariamne (D.G.? Oct. 1673)® which we are in- 
formed in the prologue was written in 1661 or in 1662; as 
this date, however, carries the history of the species even 
beyond Dryden and Orrery, and as the play has many 
characteristics of the later heroic dramas, we may presume 
that the year of composition was nearer 1670 than 1660. The 
characters of this play are as stereotyped as those of the others, 
and the rants at the close remind us of Diy’den's Maximin. 
Herod has murdered Mariamne, then stabs and is stabbed 
by his rival Tyridates; whereupon the latter cries out that, 
revenge having done its part, love will now go on; 

And finish what Mariamnet Eyes begun. 

Though it grows dark, my Ghost shall rove about, 

And never stop till it has found thine out. 

At this the burly Herod is duly distressed. He had never 
thought of this contingency, 

“Hal” he cries. “Into what Confusion am I hurl’d, 
Hee’l be my Rival in the other World,” 

and then comes to him the remedy. 

If Souls can fight, I thee to Battle dare. 

Pordage gave one other heroic drama to the theatre in Tht 
Siege of Babylon (D.G. c. Sept. 1677) wherein the “Love and 
Honour” emphasised in the very first line betray no marked 
modifications from other previous examples. Rants, badly 
imitated from Dryden, disfigure Banks’ The Rival Kings, or. 
The Loves of Oroondates and Statira (D.L. c. June 1677), 
plainly derived from Calprenide’s Cassandre and associated 

* Cf the dedication. 

* On the staging of this play see the discussion and references in 
Appendix A M. J. Valency has a study of The Tragedies of Herod and 
Mariamne (1940), in which various dramatic versions of the theme are 
examined. 
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vnth Lee’s The Rkal Ouceris, produced earlier in the year at 
the same theatre. Another play by Banks, The Destniciion 
of Troy (D.G. c. Nov, 1678) was composed probably before 
the rimed fever gave over and vras re-v.'orked in a later strain: 
the same possibly is true of rvirs Bebn’s Ahdclazer, or. The 
Moor’s Revenge (D.G. c. SepL 1676), This play, based on 
Marlowe’s Lust's Dominion, connects us with a few plays by 
Otv.-ay and Sedley, where we find a very marked element of 
Elizabethan reminiscences in the midst of the heroic rants. 
Here the central figure, brave and bombastic but also half 
a villain, is Abdelazer, a moor, married to Florella and be- 
loved by the Queen of Spain. Complications arise when the 
new/ king comes to adore the Moor’s wife, who, along with 
the king, is murdered by the pair of guilty lovers. Abdelazer 
then for his own purposes strives to kill the Queen’s other 
son, Philip, together with the Cardinal. There is a mass of 
fighting and intrigue, in the midst of which the Moor, after 
murdering the Queen and making love to Leonora, is be- 
trayed by his owm lieutenant, Osmin, and dies ranting. The 
plot is plainly not of the ordinary Drawcansir t}-pe, but the 
love and honour that pervades the whole is in the t}y)ical 
heroic strain. Even the Cardinal can tell us that “Love and 
Honour’’ he has “always made the Business’’ of his “Life‘s, ’’ 
or else feel “a Contest of Love and Honour’’ swelling his 
“Rising Heart-.’’ 


Among other plays which belong to this category, Sedley’s 
Antony and Cleopatra (D.G. Feb, 1676/7), a tragedy which 
hardly is of the hind we should have expected from this 
companion of the wits, inevitably fails when placed alongside 
of D17, -den’s or of Shakespeare’s masterpieces on the same 
theme, but Orvay s Alabiadcs (D.G. Sept. 1675) and Don 
Carlos, Prince of Spain (D.G. c. June 1676) merit fuller 
aiicntion-. The first, possibly, has hardly the graces of the 
.«^econd, but is by no means negligible. Don Carlos is trulv 
a mumph of the heroic spedes. The characters are all of the 
same stock type we ha%-e met with before— the artificial 


* rv. jv. 

* On Or.’.-ay 


str.d Lee tcc the study by Ro-.t-rcH G. Ham (1931). 
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monarch, the machiavellian Ruy-Gomez and the Edmund- 
like villain Don John, but the language and the sentiments 
are much more natural and unaffected than those of the 
ordinary productions of this school, and Otway has an 
absence of rant which should gain our appreciative com- 
mendation. 

Of all the authors of the Drj'denesque tragedy, however, 
Lee takes precedence. An entirely tragic writer, he pro- 
duced not a single line of comedy. His mind seemed too fixed 
on the gruesome side of life, on the hard and rocky paths of 
existence, ever to turn aside to happier and to more pleasant 
prospects. A magnificent reader of his own works, he yet 
seems to have been of that self-sensitive type of man who 
fails when the world’s eyes arc bent on him : so that, after a 
short period, he abandoned the actor's career in disgust. That 
his mind had a morbid turn cannot be denied ; but it is equally 
impossible to deny that he possessed to no small degree the 
gifts of the true poet, felicity and enthusiasm. He dwelt too 
much on those periods of history when vice seemed to rise 
to abnormal heights — Rome of the Neros, Rome of the 
Borgias and Paris of Saint Bartholomew’s Day — ^but in his 
finest plays he has captured our attention for themes which 
are odious in themselves and which do not always contain 
the requisites for a true tragic plot. Whether he sank to rime 
or rose with blank verse there are scattered through his works 
passages which can remind us only of the best of the later 
Elizabethans — of Webster and of Ford — and sometimes even 
of Shakespeare himself. 

Lee’s rimed heroic plays are only three in number, al- 
though we must remember that he, like many of the others, 
reproduced the atmosphere of heroism even after he had 
abandoned rime and adopted blank verse. His dramatic 
career he opened with The Tragedy of Nero, Emperour of 
Rome (D.L. May 1674), a play practically wholly written in 
rime^, and thus tuning in. with the popular fancy. So closely 
indeed has Lee followed the prevailing mood of the age, that 
his bombast is hardly to be matched even in the worst 
‘ Tberc la a little blank verse, and one or two passages m prose. 
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prodtjctions of the name cast^. Probably the finest scenes in 
it arc those where Rrittaniens runs mad- — an early sign of a 
fatal bent in Lee’s own mind. 'J’hesc arc indeed admirably 
executed, although the liorror of the whole piece is too con- 
tinuous, There is no woricing up to a preconceived end, and 
when we consider that it begins with a murder, we realise that 
our interest must flag somewhat ere the end be reached. 

Sophniihha, or, Jlatitiihars Ovcrilirow (I),L. April 1675) 
followed the next year, a decided success, not only in its own 
time, but through at least the first half of the eighteenth 
century*’. Written in rimed verse, it does not reproduce the 
slightly nmatiiurish rants so vi-.able in Nero, and is decidedly 
thrilling in a melodramatic way. Valueless as arc many of 
the scenes, it does seem to contain characters and language 
calculated not only to apjieal to a jmelic taste, but also to 
arouse the highest emotions in an audience, Imllies there arc, 
of course, as in that ridiculous first meeting of Rosalinda and 
of Massina in Act nb but what seventeenth or eighteenth 
century lady could refuse to cheer Hannibal at his last exit: 

Haste, haste, Malirrhal, and fresh Levies mal:c; 

Honour that did lint now cairn .Shnnbent take, 

.Sliall like the Ocean in a 'I’ernpc'U wake: 

We’ll pass new /lljirs, new Consuls overthrow, 

'J'o Rome with far more dreadful Annies go... 

Nor stop till Roui/inffn’n Statue, Crown’d, 

Sits in the Capitol with Gods enthron’d?'* 


t 


1 

1 
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Tor cx;iinplc Ncro'n rnin-i in il.iii; 

I loo); ".ad, whole Ilt'rnloinht r.lioiild fall, 
n.'il who ore llwy? rny fn-uini; hlood docs rise; 

Il.inds, rc'.t: I’lc try to hl.-ist liitn with niy ICycn, 

M!i!:c me Il.-i'iili-.l;, hut one fdiort hour, 

.Some oot), tluit would he A'rro'fl kanpertjur.” 

IV find V. 

Si r ( ,. S.'itiiir, J)if in dfr rii;;lisr/ii'n IJirrntur del 

nnd 1!^. Jdlnlll/iitlertt (lliillc, 

K'luilindn: " Wlio’fi there? 

Mnturut: I-int im.tnict me v.h.st you iire, 

And iiow you (virnr to he thus Hcfiverily friir: 

Wh.'il i-. it m.tlcei yotir Chcrl;.! r.o ft. -d, ;,ud hrifdit, 

J lie I'ed of Rom;-;, or the Lillies white?" find so on. 


I 


V, 
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Undoubtedly, apart from the melodramatic atmosphere, 
apart from the extraneous trapplngafvisionsand of portents^, 
there remains in this play a force, an enthusiasm lacking even 
in the works of Dryden himself. It is the divine passion, the 
last of the madnesses of poetry, ere poetry of inspiration fell 
into its slumber of a hundred years. 

The following year, tn Jan. 1675/6, was produced at D.L. 
Lee’s third tragedy, Gloriana, or, The Court of Augustus 
Caesar, his “worst Tragedy” as Genest styles it*. Genest’s 
criticism must be accepted carefully. Those who have read 
this play will agree that in places at least it rises to a certain 
dramatic intensity by no means unconvincing. Such is that 
scene in the last act where Gloriana lies in the bed of 
Augustus, ready to slay him, and Caesario, her lover, comes 
to part the curtains: 

Gloriana: Who’s this? am I awake or do I see? 

Caesano here indeed, can this be he? 

If thou be Caesar’% Son that did adore 
The Blood of Pompey, speak, or love no more. 

Caesano • Love no more. 

Gloriana. Why dost thou thus with frightful Action gaze? 

Or art thou but the Ghost of him that was? 

Caesario: The Ghost of him that was. 

Gloriana: Such by thy stcdfast Eyes thou wou’dst appear, 
Thy dread replies unusual horrour bear... 

Who ^vas thy Mard’rer, if thou murder’d be? 

By Caesar slain, or wert thou kill’d by the... 

Caesario: Kill’d by thee. 

These individual passages, wherein Lee rises truly to the 
heights of his art, make up for the lack of novelty in character 
drawing and the monotony of the conclusion. Lee was not 
the kind of man to love tragi-conuc endings to his plays, 
and accordingly we find that the stage at the close of every 
fifth act IS literally strewed with corpses. Deeply influenced 
by the tendencies of his age, he could not indulge in subtle 
studies of mind-states, and his characters at this time are 
simply the stock characters of the heroic tragedy. Augustus 

* Note the "Hewen o/5W” aod the “.S^inn »« tSaitU" in ll.u. 

* 1. 182. 
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is the ordinar>' lustful king, to be traced through Diyden 
from Valentinian and other figures of the early seventeenth 
century. He develops an evil passion for Gloriana, the 
mistress of his son Caesario, who in turn is beloved by 
Narcissa, the pathetic heroine. The last mentioned, as was 
inevitable in these heroic plays, stabs herself for love. 

The only other writer during this time who at all ap- 
proached towards that third type of the heroic tragedy— the 
duller, more artificial species which tried to imitate the rimed 
plays of France — was John Crownc, the dramatist patronised 
by Rocljester when that nobleman liad cast off Diydcn from 
his good graces. In all Crownc has contributed two heroic 
plays to the theatre and another, written by an unknown 
author, he touched up for the stage. The History of Charles 
the Eighth of France, or. The Invasion of Naples by the French 
was the first new play acted at the theatre at Dorset Garden 
in 1671. In spite of its almost contemporary subject matter, 
it is as heroic as any drama set in Peru or India or China^. 
The scene is one of war, but the main business of the plot 
concerns Ferdinand’s love for Cornelia and Charles’ love for 
Julia, the sister of Ferdinand. It is truly, what the epilogue 
calls it, “ o dull Rhiming Play," and is interesting only because 
in type it stands midway between Orrery and Dryden. The 
Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian (tvvo parts D.L. 
Jan, 1676/7) is almost equally dull although its greater licence 
and more numerous stirring scenes procured for it a greater 
meed of contemporar)' approval. The other play, which 
Crownc merely rendered fit for the stage, is a translation of 
Racine’s Andromaque~, and has solely an historic significance. 
In all of these plays Crowne was obviously trying to combine 
popular elements with his natural leaning towards pseudo- 
classicism. That leaning towards classicism is more clearly 
seen in his later dramas, Thyestes, Darius, Rcgulus and 
Caligula. 

In thus passing over in review the actual heroic tragedies 
of the years 1664-77, I have indicated so much of the plot 
and structure of the dramas that little need now be said in 

‘ See particularly m. 1. = Ar.dromachc (D.G. c. August 1674). 
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a general summary of the various characteristics of the 
species. All three types, as has been abundantly evident, 
had qualities in common, the only differences being, in the 
Dryden species a superabundance of rant and stirring scenes, 
in the Orrerian a more classic chill and chastened calm. 

Love, as is perfectly obvious, was the prevading atmosphere 
of all three, a love that wrapped everything in its control and 
lost itself in ridiculous similes and nonsensical reasonings. 
“The Flame of Love,” says Perdiccas in Cooke’s Love’s 
Triimph (unacted, 1678), 

The flame of Love no water can asswage, 

It makes it blaze, and roar with fiercer rage, 
and although Statira informs him 
’Tis cause you don’t— 

Fling on fresh buckets at a faster rate: 

A close supply its fury would abate*, 

neither he nor any of his heroic companions took the advice, 
but let the conflagration proceed in merry crackling style. 
This love affects heroes and heroines, saints and sinners, in 
the strangest ways. Not only does it conquer and disturb 
the all-conquering warrior — “Frail Princel” says Lelius in 
Lee’s Sophonisba (D L. 1675), 

Frail Prince, how wavering all his Actions be, 

By Passions toss’d in Love’s Tempestuous Sea*, — 
but the characters are all afflicted by it with such a sudden- 
ness that they hardly know at first what it is. Part of Zem- 
poalla’s soliloquy in TAe/rtdnin 1 have already quoted*, 
and that is but typical of the sentiments of many another 
character. Sometimes, even, according to their own words, 
these characters cannot distinguish the force of love from a 
physical wound. In Banks’ The Destruction of Troy (D.G. 
1678) Achilles is in the temple: Pans flings a dart and wounds 
him, whereat the hero, thinking of his mistress, cries out aloud . 

Ha! Ha! P(?iryiccna...wh3t ails my Heart! 

Sure 'twas not Love that gave that deadly smart — 

I’me hurt...O Gods! who can the Pain indurel* 

» I. Viii. * r. u. » Supra, p. iia. * 
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is the ordinar}' lustful king, to be traced through Drj-den 
from Valentinian and other figures of the early seventeenth 
centur}'. He develops an evil passion for Gloriana, the 
mistress of his son Caesario, who in turn is belo\ed by 
Narcissa, the pathetic heroine. The last mentioned, as was 
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‘ See particularly in. i. J Andromache (D.G. c. August 1674). 
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a general summary of the various characteristics of the 
species. All three types, as has been abundantly evident, 
had qualities in common, the only differences being, in the 
Dryden species a superabundance of rant and stirring scenes, 
in the Orrerian a more classic chill and chastened calm. 

Love, as is perfectly obvious, was the prevading atmosphere 
of all three, a love that wrapped everything in its control and 
lost itself in ridiculous similes and nonsensical reasonings. 
“The Flame of Love,” says Perdiccas in Cooke’s L^e's 
Triumph (unacted, 1678), 

The flame of Love no water can asswage, 

It makes it blaze, and roar with fiercer rage, 
and although Statira informs him 
*Tis cause you don’t— 

Fling on fresh buckets at a faster rate: 

A close supply its fury would abate*, 
neither he nor any of his heroic companions took the advice, 
but let the conflagration proceed in merry crackling style. 
This love affects heroes and heroines, saints and sinners, in 
the strangest ways. Not only does it conquer and disturb 
the all-conquering warrior — “Frail Prince!” says Lelius in 
Lee’s Sophonisba (D.L. 1675), 

Frail Prince, how wavering all his Actions be. 

By Passions toss’d in Love’s Tempestuous Sea*, — 

but the characters are all afflicted by it with such a sudden- 
ness that they hardly know at first what it is. Part of Zem- 
poalla’s soliloquy in The Indian Queen I have already quoted®, 
and that is but typical of the sentiments of many another 
character. Sometimes, even, according to their own words, 
these characters cannot distinguish the force of love from a 
physical wound. In Banks’ The Destruction of Troy (D.G. 
1678) Achilles is in the temple: Pans flings a dart and wounds 
him,whereatthehero,thinkingof his mistress, cries out aloud: 

Ha! Ha! what ails my Heart! 

Sure ’twas not Love that gave that deadly smart — 

I’me hurt...O Godsl who can the Pam indurel* 

* I. viii. • i.fi. • SupTa,p. tia. * v. 
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It is quite obvious that, given a love of this kind, passion 
should take away from those whom it seizes all power of 
common sense. Sertorius, in Sir Robert Howard s The Vcstol 
Virgin, or. The Roman Ladies (T.R. in B.St. before 1665), is 
going to a duel, and bids Caska do a last sendee for him: 

I have but one Thing more then to enjoin theej 
If I shou’d fall by Tiridates' Sword, 

Carry the News thy self unto Hersilia, 

And watch her as thou v’ould’st an Arrow shot, 

To see whether it hit or no. 

Caska, who is not in love, sees the folly of this: 

“To what purpose, Sir?...” he asks, 

“How, Sir, shou’d I send you Word?” 

This appears to come as an entirely new thought to Sertorius, 
who, meditatively gazing on his companion, can only murmur 
“’Tis true.” Later he announces his fresh intention to 
Tiridates; 

I will be just to you; but if I fall, 

Carry no News of Love, nor me, at all ; 

For I have thought upon’t, and find it vain. 

To me no Message can come back again^. 

This wonderful love, as we have seen, is usually presented 
in violent conflict with what may be styled honour, which 
might be friendship or loyalty, but rarely tlie point of honour 
as in the French pla5’S-. The more limited sense of honour 
appears in only one or two stray dramas of tlie period. Of 
the Love and Honour contests I have given sufficient ex- 
amples above. In the breasts of all tlie heroes of this drama 
there proceeds a continual tempest of warring passions : each 
separate figure could endorse the words of Caesario in Lee’s 
G/oriana (D.L. 1676): 

Revenge and Friendship in my Bosom clash’d, 

Like Mountain billows, each the other dash’d^. 

Love and honour both could serve towards the making of 
rivals temporary* friends, as in The Indian Emperor, or as in 
' n. 

^ = The essential difTcrenccs between the French love tragedy and the 
Knglish are discussed in several critical studies: see supra, pp.'97~8 tmd 
infra, pp. 1S7-S. a 
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Howard’s The Vestal Virgin (T.R, in B.St. before 1665) where 
Sertorius bids his enemy and rival join with him: 

Come, Tiridates, 

Hersilia's Danger now our Quarrel ends, 

And when she is unsafe, we must be Friends; 

Our Action’s some fantastic Planet guides, 

Ill-Fortune can unite whom Good divides^. 

Although love is mostly the domiMting note in these plays, 
even to the exclusion of honour, in some honour has de- 
cidedly definite claims. Thus in Tuke’s The Adventures of 
Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663) Octavio requests Antonio to retire: 
You from a Life of Perils hither come 
To find a Nuptial Bed, not seek a Tomb, 

but Antonio will hear naught of it: 

My Friend ingag’d, it never must be said’, 

Antonio left him so to go to Bed. 

Even when Octavio reminds him that he is married, he 
replies : 

Wedded to Honour, that must yield to none*. 

In the main, however, honour is subservient to love and to 
individual passion. Montezuma and Almanzor can shift 
about as pleases their fancies. The hero is above smaller 
scruples such as might affect ordinary mortals: 

None but the Conquer’d should have sence of shame. 
Shall shows of Vertue darken (your) bright Fame? 

Success does cover all the Cnmes of War, 

And Fame and Vertue sull consistent are’ — 

these words of Rustan’s in Orrery’s Mustapha (L.I.F. 1665) 
might be taken as a motto by all the heroes of the day. It is 
not that they are frail, as Dryden points out in his defence 
of Almanzor, but that they form worlds of honour and of 
morality for themselves. It may indeed be conjectured 
whether the tendency of the time did not give rise to this 
aspect of their personalities. When men could shift easily 
from Republicanism to adoration of monarchy, from a faithful 

* 11. ■ n. * I. L 
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serving of the Catlaolic church to an embracing of tlie creed 
of the English church, from Whigger}' to Torj-ism, it seems 
but natural that they should introduce their o\\m character- 
istics into tlie figures of their idealising imagination. Man is 
decidedly anthropomorphic in his creative powers, and 
Almanzor is simply a god idealised from actual ^^'allers and 
Drj’dcns. 

These idealised heroes do not on any occasion hesitate to 
point out to otlicrs their majestic positions. “I shine above 
thee,” remarks Scipio in Sophoiusba (D.L. 1675), 

like a Star fix’d higher, 

Whom though you cannot reach, you may admire^, 

Araspes in Gloriom (D.L. 1676) tells Caesario he is but a 
man. The latter’s reply is characteristic: 

Said you of me? ’Tvv.as poor; 

A man ! Araspes, I was always more. 

When me in Swadling-bands the Nurses rock’d, 
iVIy Soul was full with God-like Courage stock’d; 

The Sounds which first my wondrous Voice did move, 
Were Father and grandsire Jotr: 

E’en in my Childhood I w.as more than Man-. 

Nor did heroes share this self-esteem only among odiers of 
their own class: heroes and villains alike have tlie most 
exalted notions of themselves and of their actions. The 
Queen Mother in Settle’s The Etitprcss of Morocco (D.G. 
1673) bad as Almanzor: 

From Springs so deep shall sink thee down to Hell. 

I shed my 'I'cars, as Rain in E^ypt falls, 

Sent for no common Cause, but to foretell 
Destructions, Ruins, Plagues, and Funerals^, 

and a character in the same author s The Conquest of China 
(D.G. 1675) decide that 

T liose few Millions we’ve yet vanquisht, arc 
A bare dumb Sliew of a poor Pageant War, 

Our Honour now for grc.ater Action calls^’ 


n. I. 




* m (v). 
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Even so late as 1694, Pembroke in Banks’ The Innocent 
Vsurper {1694) could remember sufficient of the rants of 
the heroes and the villains of 1670 to cry: 

Weep Heav’ns, fall Hail and Torrents from the Skye, 

And when y’ave drein’d the Briney Ocean dry, 

Weep on, and pour the watery Globe and Night, 

On the World’s back, and quench this Orb of Light*.— 
all d propos of his own emoUons. 

These exaggerated emotions, as we have abundantly seen, 
led to a falsification of all psycholr^. Not one of the heroes, 
heroines or villains of the exalted tragedy acts rightly. Their 
psychology is hopelessly wrong. WTiether it is love or war 
or death their actions and their words are the actions and 
the words of unreality. Their declarations ring hollow. 
Massinissa in Lee’s Sophontsba (O.h. 1675) has already shown 
us the follies and the unnatural sentiments that this exalted 
temper could produce. The unreality of that meeting of 
Massinissa and of Rosalinda is paralleled in the same play 
in the death of Trebellius, who, as he expires, can find energy 
to pour out a torrent of heroic words; 

Cut ofT in my full gromhi curse on your strife; 

To die thus, \vhen I business had for Life I 
Just Sa'pio will revenge my Death, beware; 

I feel I’m going, though I know not where*. 

The constant straining after exaggerated effect even led the 
dramatists to create for their characters a special language. 
The unnatural sentiments and the ranting rhetoric poured 
forth by them found a counterpart in their marvellous oaths. 
‘'Zounds,” the fashionable exclamation of real life, would 
have been too commonplace to appear on their lips. “Furies I 
and Hell [”® however, was quite in keeping tvith their per- 
sonalities; or “Tortures! and HelH”* or “Hell I Plagues I 
and Death !”5 or “Helll FuriesI Fiends I and Plaguesl”« 


* LeVa Gloriana (D.L. 1676). r i; The Duke of Guue (D.L. 16S2). 
I. u ; Banks' Vertue Betray'd (D.G 1682), l. ». 

‘ Settle’s /Z>raA«« (D G 1^6), m • 

* Southeme’s The Loyal Brother (D L. 1682). m. u. 

* Id. II. 1. 
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“Ravens! and Vultures!” occurs in Settle’s The Female 
Prelate (D.L. 1679)^ though Lee outslrines them all with lus 
“Night! Horrour! Death! Confusion! Hell! and Furi^!"" 
his no less inspiring “Death and Devils! Daggers! Poison! 
Fire! and his “Gods! Devils! Hell! Heaven! and Earth!”* 
These heroic exclamations, like the rants, as several among 
these references clearly demonstrate, endured long after the 
rimed fashion had passed away. “Hell! Scalding Lead! and 
Sulphures!” appears as late as 1694 in Banks’ The Innocent 
Usurper. 

From the presence of the exaggerated hero, also, and of 
the exaggerated villain, fed, too, from earlier Elizabethan 
founts, came the prevalence in the heroic drama of the 
Drj-den school, of situations of horror, murder, torture and 
blood. Some of the scenes described in the stage directions 
to the heroic plays equal in bloody suggestion even some of 
tlic passages in Titus Andronicus. The sixth engraving to 
Settle’s The Empress of Morocco (D.G. 1673) shows a dungeon 
filled with mutilated bodies impaled on stakes, the ground 
littered widi the bones of former victims®. Indeed, the 
horrible presentments that are put fonvard in so many of 
the Restoration tragedies, heroic and otherwise, make us 
realise diat, if the poetic spirit of Webster and of Ford was 
in many ways lost, certainly their love of blood and of riotous 
torment never was. From Ford and from Webster, too, came 
to the Restoration dramatists as a whole that dabbling in 
unnatural sex-relationships which I have taken note of above. 

Just as the presence of tlie horrors and peculiar sex themes 


’ IV. iii. s Oedipus (D.G. 1678), in. i. 

* Caesar Dorf;ia (D.G. 1679), IV, where also in V occurs “ Racks, Rocks 
and Fire! Cauldrons of molten Lead I” 


* Nero (D.L. 1C74), III- i- 

‘ Cr. also Settle’s Cambyses (L.I.F. 1671), m. iv— “ The Body o/Osiris, 
beheaded; G? an Executioner icith the suppos'd Head in a Vessel of Blood": 
and The Conquest of China (D.G. 1675), where in v. iii is a " Scene of 
Muroered^ II omen, ' and in which occurs a staRc direction " Dy omnes." 
In Payne s Sieqeof Constantinople (D.G. 1674) ''c have as a last scene 
a qreat isumher of Dead and Dying men in several manner of Deaths. The 
ChanccUo^ Lorenzo, and Michael Empal'd," while in The Treacherous 
Brothers (D.L. 16S9) of Powell, "The Scene draten discovers Men(aphon) 
Executed, being flung from a Battlement upon Spikes." 
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was not due to the influence of Corneille or of Racine, but, 
taken from earlier Elizabethan example, was working in direct 
opposition to the French influence, so the multiplicity of 
action, the innumerable characters and the licence of stirring 
scenes acted coram populo, were all decidedly English ingre- 
dients in the cosmopolitan nature of the heroic drama. 
“ Sieges " and “ Conquests’* abound, and “Destructions “ are 
not uncommon — all titles, which, avoided on the continent, 
point to the difference of temperament bet\vecn the audience 
of Paris and the audience of London. 

As a fit background for these stirring scenes the public 
of the seventeenth century desired settings of rich gorgeous 
loveliness, full of a strangeness that should reave them away 
from the drabness of contemporary conditions. In this wise, 
the Oriental settings given to many a tragedy may be taken 
as indicating a desire to escape from conventional sur- 
roundings to a world of unrestrained bustle and turmoil and 
impossible romance. These scenes most frequently bad some 
vague historical basis, but truth to history and truth to local 
customs was never insisted upon. To fit them in with the 
prevailing temper of the time, the characters, were they 
Romans, Arabians, Mexicans, Chinamen, even Englishmen 
of the earlier Tudor periods, were all ivarped out of their 
national characteristics and made to live in the one world* — 
the world of heroic ardour and of dauntless courage. Even 
Orrery, with his historical tragedies, has not more truth to 
nature than Dryden or Nat Lee has. 

The heroic tragedy, on all sides, is to be explained by de- 
claring it a conscious artificialising of early seventeenth 
century romantic drama, with elements introduced to please 
the tastes of the Restoration novelty-seeking audience, and 
all modified just a trifle to make it approach a little nearer to 
the heroic plays of France. 

‘ Use Hecht has a useful study of the women characters in these 
Der herouehe Frauentyp im Restauratimsdrama (Leipzig, 

Eastern settings and personages are discussed by L. Wann in 
Oriental in Restoration Drama" (tPuconun Umvetnty Stuaiet, 1910, ll;. 
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IV. Other Types of Tragedy: 1660-1677 

In thus dealing at length with the characteristics ol 
rimed heroic play, it must not be presumed that that wai 
only type of serious drama put before the public during 
years 1664-77. Native English influence led to a dev( 
ment of non-heroic tragedy also, and this, though less pop 
must never be forgotten: the prevailing desire for not 
show, music and dance, coupled with the undoubted influ 
of D’Avenant, tended towards the elaboration of the of 

The germs of opera, certainly, may be traced back to n 
English example as well — in this case, directly to the mas 
All through the seventeenth century the opera remains 
its "English” form: it did not adopt the recitativo and 
of Italian productions, presaged though these had bee 
D’Avenant in The Siege of Rhodes and hinted at by Flee 
in his early unacted Love’ s Dommion (1654) later brough 
as Love’s Kingdom at L.I.F. in 1664. The operas of the 
were with a few exceptions all dramatic operas, composs 
dialogue in prose or verse interspersed with fragments of 
and with choruses. Anything indeed that was slightly 1 
musical than ordinary and possessed an additional supp 
airs appears in Restoration times to have gained for itsel 
title of opera. Thus for Downes Shadwell’s play of 
Lancashire Witches (D.G. 1681) because of its songs bet 
"a kind of Opera^,” and Granville in a preface to his Gei 
Works in Verse and Prose (1732) reminds us that " to intro 
Singing and Dancing, by Head and Shoulders, no 
relative to the Action, does not turn a Play into an Oj 
though that Title is now promiscuously given to every I 
sprinkled here and there with a Song and a Dance.” 

In spite of Flecknoe’s and D’Avenant’s early endeav* 
and in spite of the fact that D’Avenant’s house seems to 
been known generally as the "Opera,” we do not con 
the definitely operatic period of the drama till the seve 
of the century. Music was but slowly develooinj? in 
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theatres, and Purcel), to ^rhose influence may be attributed 
a fair amount of the interest in this form of tlicatrieal pro* 
duction, did not apply his talents to tiie drtinudc sphere 
until the year i6S6. Purcell, certainly, tvas not alone in 
contributing to the popularity of the species. AVc And en- 
gaged in the writing of dramatic music not only Englishmen 
such as Matthew Locke, who collaborated with D’Avenant 
in pre-Restoration times and who later had an interest in 
Composing the music for the operatic versions of Machrth 
and of The Tempest^, but foreigners as well. BattisW Draghi 
aided Locke in setting the music for ShadwcH’s Psyche (D.G. 
1674/5): Cambert arrived in England in 1673 and he and 
his pupil Grabut had 2 share in the more orn.itc pcrform.mccs 
at the Theatre Royal and at the court theatre. French troupes 
of opera singers were certainly performing in England several 
times between 1660 and 1700*. An early production was 
The Descent of Orpheus into Hell by Chapoton of which 
"the Description of the Great Machines" is still extant. 
This was no doubt performed by a company under Jean 
Channouveau, who received fyso from tlic king for his 
services on Dec. 2, j66i, and whom Evelyn records as acting 
at court on the i6th of the same month. I have also noted 
the performance of Ariane, ou, Le Marias’e de Bacclmt in 
March 1673/4, This was an opera originally written by 
Perrin and set to music by Cambert himself : it was produced 
by the newly founded Royal Academy of Music, organised 
by Cambert and Grabut. Pomone, set by Cambert, and per- 
formed at Pans in 1671, was very probably put on the English 
stage about the same tune. In May 1677 appeared another 
opera, this time by Madame La Roclic-Gutlhcm entitled 


» On the music for these operetic plays, and f 

dunn?the Restoratjon period, aee WwrJ J Dent. 

Opera (1028). Considerabte controveny hai rased 
roiwjc for Mactelh (op. at. pp uS-aW •* 

Locke, PuTCeJl and Uvendae, John Ilannistcr, Pe | 

Regaio. Matthew Locke and G. tt. Dwhi were Jnd 

Tempest, and later there came the Porcell .core hp. at. pp. ‘nd 

”?SkD M \Va!ms!t^,''ThcInfluCTaofPorej;^O^ri^^^^^^ 
Openuc PUy$ of the ItefUfrsnoa Period Ui. 37 5 )■ 
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Rare en ToiitK The foreign composers who got these operas 
produced, the singers who took the leading parts and the 
dancers who were imported especially from France, all worked 
with the regular managements of the theatres, Grabut’s later 
collaboration with Southerne and with Dryden is well known. 

The first step towards a fuller development of the English 
opera was probably that made by D’Avenant and Dryden in 
The Tempest (L.I.F. Nov. 1667) and by D’Avenant InMacbeth 
(two versions, about 1664 and in 1673). The earlier Tempest, 
however, is barely an opera: it has operatic features; it is 
removed one degree further into the world of romance by the 
introduction of a sister to Miranda, named Dorinda, and of 
Hippolito, a youth who has never seen a woman, as well as 
by its emphasis on show. It was left to Shadwell to move 
the musical adaptation of Shakespeare still another stage, to 
the full realms of the opera proper^. The description of the 
orchestra in this opera of Shadwell’s, the elaborate stage 
settings, the machines and the songs — of which “Arise ye 
Subterranean Winds” is a masterpiece — all mark out the 
dramatic opera of the English type. Macbeth, also, by 
D’Avenant, was carried a further stage into the operatic 
world (D.G, Feb. 1672/3)^. This second Macbeth is not less 
typical. The atmosphere is thoroughly operatic. The witches 
enter and exeunt “flying^.” There is thunder and lightning 
to be heard® — that thunder and lightning which was so 
satirised by Duffett in his epilogue " Being a new Fancy after 
the old, and most surprising way of macbeth, Perform’d with 
new and costly machines,” appended to Iris burlesque The 
Empress of Morocco (D.L. 1673). The ghost descends and 
rises again at Macbeth’s feet®. Every attempt is made to 


^ See Appendix B, and notes on the play lists given there in The Times 
LUerary Supplement, Sept._ 21, 1922. Note should be taken in W. J. Law- 
rence s ^tbcle on ‘Foreign Singers and Musicians at tlie Court of 
Charles II {Mimcal Quarterly, April 1923) of the reference to the Ballet 
et Mimgue pour le divertissement du Roy de la Grande Bretagne (1674). 

On this question of Ae operatic treatment of Shakespeare see Hazelton 
fapencer, Slia^speare Improved (1927), especially pp. 152-73, 192-209 

**”3 L arguments regarding authorship see Appendix C. 

See the text of the edition of 1674 

‘ ® I. i. 


“ III. 
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lower the tragic tension and to heighten the artificiality of 
the piece — a movement analogous to that we have seen in 
full force in the development of the heroic tragedy. 

The first real non-Shakespearian opera was Shadwell’s 
Psyche (D.G. Feb. 1674/5), largely derived from Moliire 
and again satirised by DufFctt. Here we have moved into 
what is truly the operatic realm of Restoration dramas. The 
tendency of the heroic play had been merely an exaggeration 
of the rational tragic endeavour — to raise and to generalise 
human qualities into an almost divine and infallible content. 
The tendency of the opera, on the other hand, was towards 
the completely unreal. It is this that Diyden felt when he 
declared that “the suppos’d Persons” of the opera “are 
generally supernatural, as Gods and Goddesses, and Heroes 
which at least are descended from them, and are in due time 
to be adopted into their number*.” Thus, for the most part, 
while the heroic tragedy treated of distant oriental realms 
with a sham historical background, the opera dwelt on 
mythical episodes and with entirely fanciful scenes. The very 
title of this play of Shadwell’s, or of Charles D’Avenant’s 
Circe (D.G. 1677) or of Dryden’s Albion and Albanius (D.G. 
1685) and King Arthur (D.G. 1691) or of Settle's The Fairy 
Queen (D.G. 1692) and The World in the Moon (D.G. 1697) 
serve to display the vast chasm which lay between the pure 
tragedy and its musical contemporary. 

Naturally, not many of these operas deserve any very 
lengthy literary mention. Psyche might be produced at the 
then enormous expense of /800, with vocal music by Locke 
and instrumental by Giovanni Battista Draghi, with dances 
by St Andr^ and scenery by Stephenson, but for us to-day 
the whole piece lacks inherent interest. Apart from a stray 
song or two, it is a thing dead and valueless. Of D Avenant s 
Circe (D.G. May 1677) exactly the same may be said. Here 
again, packed into the limits of five acts, we find music, song 
and show, crowds of spirits and furies and syrens, A Dance 
of the Winds-" and a dance of “P/earent Dreams^.” "The 

‘ Preface to Albion and Atbaitiut (D G. 1685). 

* ff « * 
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Heavens open” in one scene^, and in the last the city sud- 
denly bursts into flame. All such theatrical accompaniments 
lacking now, we can barely summon up enough courage to 
pass over the borders of the initial scene. Nemesis will 
always follow the opera. One of the most appeahng of stage 
forms, its libretto is doomed to everlasting oblivion. 

Apart from the opera there remain a certain number of 
serious plays written between 1660 and 1677 still unaccounted 
for. These, either complete tragedies or compounds of 
tragedy and of comedy, may nearly all be styled Elizabethan 
in tone. That is to say, they present reminiscences of one or 
other of the older types of drama, Shakespearian, Websterian, 
romantic or pastoral, without any marked developments of 
heroic elements. These plays maybe regarded as backwaters 
in the forward rush of the drama, and yet must have played 
no inconsiderable part in the future growth of that “Shake- 
spearian” style which was heralded by Dryden in his All for 
Love. Of all the Elizabethan models, naturally, the romantic 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher played a chief part, although 
we can often trace the influence of other and different types 
in plays that are definitely romantic in tone. Possibly next 
in importance we might rank the influence of the school of 
horrors. 


Of the latter type, mixed with Shakespearian reminiscence, 
is The Villain (L.I.F. Oct. 1662) by Thomas Porter, praised 
by Young Killigrew on its first production^. Here Malignii 
is another lago and Charlotte goes mad in imitation of 
Ophelia. lago appeared again, ten years later, in The Fatal 
Jealousie (D.G. Aug. 1672) of Nevil Payne, where he mas- 
querades as Jasper, in opposition to a not ill-drawn Othello 
in Don Antonio®. Of the same type is Henry Cary’s tragedy 
The Mariage Night (L.I.F. c. Sept. 1663) in which remi- 
niscences of Tourneur’s The Revenger's Tragedy are combined 
with echoes from Shakespeare’s works. Something of the 

^ II. j. 


= Pepys, Oct. 20, 1662. 

= On this plajTvright see the essay by Willard Thorp, "Henry Nevil 
Paj^e, Dramatist and Jacobite Conspirator” (in the Parrott Presentation 
Volume, 1935, PP. 347-8i). 
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same note is struck once more in Killigrew’s The Imperial 
Tragedy (unacted? 1669), which is one mass of coffins, bfack 
rooms, "dismal Vaults** ghosts, spirits and "satyres" and it 
finds reflection, also, in Ravenscroft’s alteration of Titus 
Andronicus, acted at Drury Lane about 1679. In this con- 
nection it should be observed that Shakespeare’s original Titus 
Andronicus is listed among the plays revived shortly after the 
Restoration. It is of course diflicult now to determine whether 
the audience and the dramatists of the time took these and 
other horrors seriously. Edward Howard, Downes tells us, 
turned Romeo and Juliet into a tragi-comedy with a happy 
ending and this was played on alternate evenings with the 
Shakespeare original. Similarly Sir Robert Howard*, in 
tvriting The Vestal Virgin (T.R. in B.St. before 1665), gave 
his play a double fifth act, in one of which a general scene of 
carnage is introduced, Artabaces entering with his eyes out, 
in the other the whole is ended in "a Comical Way" and 
Lacy, in speaking the epilogue, cracks jokes about the change 
of denouement. The cynicism of the age so permeates the 
theatre of the Restoration thatit is difficult indeed to determine 
precisely what was a genuine expression of emotion and what 
^vas a false sentiment uttered merely to satisfy a passing whim. 

A few other plays in this period mingle in varying pro- 
portions elements taken from Shakespeare and elements 
taken from other sources. Sir Robert Howard's other tragic 
drama, The Great Favourite, or. The Duke of Lerma (T.R. 
in B.St. Feb. id68) is one of the best of these*. There is no 
excess of bloodshed here, although poison is employed for 
effect, and the Machiavellian Duke of Lerma with his tool, 
Roderigo del Caldroon, the pure Maria with the complicated 
touches in her psychology, and the young king, make op 
a story that causes os to think more highly of Dryden s 

* Peculiarly, Howard has so far remained without a biopraphw, 
although useful notes on his life have been contributed by Florence R. 
Scott (e.g. in PMLA, 1937, Lili. 1094-1100, end Modem Language NoUs, 
1940, Lv. 410-6): see also E. S. de Beer in NQ, April 4, 194^, cvaxvji. 


* Alfred Harbage almost defiiu'tely proves that this work, so much 
better than any of Howard’s other serious writing, is based on a now lost 

play by Ford (see Appendix C). 
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collaborator, enemy and friend, than his other works would 
have warranted. 

Most of the other Elizabethan-type plays merit but brief 
historical mention; Most of these are tragi-comedies, and a 
certain number of them are Arcadian in scene and in cha- 
racter. At the very first opening of the theatres, before the 
discovery of the heroic play, there seems to have been a slight 
flutter of interest in pastoral themes. Fanshawe’s translation 
of II Pastor Fido by Guarini (printed 1647) was reprinted in 
1664. Flecknoe’s Love's Kingdom. (L.I.F. 1664), although 
scened in Cyprus, has an Arcadian atmosphere. Thomas 
Forde’s Love's Labyrinth (printed 1660) boldly sets its 
"'scoene" in ^^Arcadia," as does John Fountain’s The 
Rewards of Virtue (printed 1661). This interest in the 
pastoral form would appear to have lasted erratically through- 
out the century. We have records of old pastorals revived, 
and a number of early Restoration pastorals were re-worked 
later. Fountain’s drama gave Shadwell the basis for The 
Royal Shepherdess (L.I.F. Feb. 1668/9) Fanshawe’s 
translation provided Settle with the model for his Pastor Fido 
already mentioned. The Constant Nymph, written by “a 
Person of Quality” and staged at D.G, about July 1677, 
also attests to the popularity of the species during the acknow- 
ledged reign of the heroic play. 

The majority of these plays, however, were rather romantic 
than definitely pastoral in tone. Edward Howard’s two 
dramas. The Usurper (T.R. in B.St. Jan. 1663/4) and The 
Women's Conquest (L.I.F. c. Nov. 1670) are of this style. The 
first is set in Sicily and mingles in a peculiar manner allegoric 
political reference and romantic story. In it Damocles, Hugo 
de Petra and Cleomenes shroud under thin veils the figures 
of Oliver Cromwell, Peters and Monk. The scene of the 
other is Scythia, but a Scythia much alike to the Arcadia of 
Shadwell and others. The comic part here is sustained by 
Foscaris, a gentleman who has left his wife but who “longs 
for her after he has parted with her,” and by Andrages, 
another Husband, who loves his Wife so well that he cannot 
part with her, though she seems to provoke him to it” 
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Generally the plot is dull, but the language in places rises 
above the mediocre^. 

Of similar nature are Sir William KilHgrew’s three tragi- 
comedies. Sir William Killigrew, like D’Avenant, was of the 
older age, and his plays freely exploit and expand upon the 
strained, artificial emotionalism of the "cavalier” play- 
wrights who flourished in the reign of Charles I. The Seege 
of Urbin (T.R. 1665) is one fantastic story of romance, 
villainy, duelling, flghting, jealousy and love. Ormasdes 
(1 664), called later Love and Friendship, is scened in Cytherea, 
and is, unlike the former which is in prose, written in blank 
verse, with very occasional lapses into rime. It is a love 
tragedy in which complicated emotions arise out of the 
passion of Clcandra, Queen of Cytherea, for her general, 
Ormasdes, who is loved by and who lovesValeriana, Queen of 
Treconia(not the King, as tnxh.t\i%tot dramatis peTsonae).’Vl\t 
sick scene in Act v is rather well conceived, where Ormasdes 
sleeps by the couch of Valeriana. Selindra (T.R. in V.St., 
March 1661 /a) is set in Byzantium and is highly romantic. In 
it, Astella, princess of Hungary, disguises herself as Selindra, 
while her brother, Polinesso, likewise changes his personality, 
apparently by the use of a periwig and a patch over one eye. 

The two tra^-comedies of Sir Robert Stapylton have also 
much of the same characteristics, The Slighted Maid (L.I.F. 
Feb. 1662/3) being scened in an exceedingly nebulous 
Naples, and The Stepmother (L.I.F. c. Nov. 1663) in a no 
less nebulous province of early Britain. In both the names 
of the dramatis personae are Arcadian, Iberio and Pyramena, 
Filamor and Pontia. Both plaj's are full of masques®, and 
both are tricked out with musical additions, "The Instru- 
mental, Vocal, and Recitative Musick” of the former being 
“composed by Mr Banister” one of the principal roj’al 

* This play is ifiteresting for ihe preface in defence of tragi-comedies, 
and against heroic dramas and end-stopped verse. This is indeed more 
“a Discourse, or Essay on Dramatick Poesie, then a Preface to a P ay. 
There are m addition no less than three prologues-oae spoken by 

hill, Angel and Nokes, in condemnation of " ScoTamouchos, and jack 
Puddtnqt’’ a second by Jonson'a shade, and a third more regular. 

• There are at least three in each. 
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violinists. Both are very moral in tone, and both have an 
entire absence of any psychological sense — ^the marvellous 
conversion of the “stepmother” being typical of all the 
characters represented in each. 

Mrs Behn’s The Dutch Lover (D.G. Feb. 1672/3) might 
be taken as a tragi-comedy variant of the Spanish intrigue 
type of comedy, but her The Forc'd Maniage, or, The Jealous 
Bridegroom (L.I.F. Dec. 1670) may fairly be styled a romantic 
serio-drama. The scene of the latter is laid in France, but a 
France peopled with Philanders and Galateas — ^mythical as 
Arcadia. The purpose of the play is a solemn one. It conveys 
a moral precept, or thought at least — and for that is valuable 
as a vague premonition of graver eighteenth century senti- 


mental comedies to come^. 

A play of much less interest is The Amorous Prince, or. 
The Curious Husband (L.I.F. c. May 1671) set in an equally 
mythical Florence, and approaching again towards the pas- 
toral style. It has a mixture of romantic sentiment and 
intrigue, but has no dramatic or literary value when com- 
pared Mth The Forc'd Marriage^. 

Tragi-comedy was also touched in this period by Dryden 
in The Rival Ladies, in Secret Love and in Marriage a la 
Mode, but those three plays, although definitely connected 
with the heroic drama, may more fittingly be considered 
among this author’s comedies. Crowne approached the type 
more seriously in his Jidiana, or. The Prhicess of Poland 
(L.I.F. c. Aug. 1671). This play, in its dull manner, attempts 
at emotion which, however, runs to nothing but rant. A single 
example will suffice. “I’ll run and kill him!” cries Alexey, 
to which Paulina answers : 

No, let me alone! 

1 11 kill him, but it shall be with Torments ! 

Steel, Poison, Fire, Racks, Scorpions, Hell! 

Oh me unfortunate! 3 

1 IS based partly on the tale of the ctmoso vnpertinente. The romantic 

plot deals with the love of the Prince of Florence for the fair (and high- 

’ an!””®' intrigue concerns Antonio, the jealous 
husha^ who sets Alberto, m love with Ismena, to tempt Clarina, his 

f worthless play of Mrs Boothby, 

Mmcdta or, p,e Treacherous Fnend (T.R. in B.St. c. Aug. 1660). 

- See also infra, p. 267. s „ ^ 
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Rant such as this fills the play, together with improbable 
incidents and unnatural valour and miraculous escapes, so 
that the whole appears to us as it does to the Landlord at the 
close of the piece; 

\Vhatl I warrant this young Alan is that young Alan’s Wife: 
why, sure my House was enchanted to Day, lodg’d Princes and 
Dukes, like Alummers and Alasqueraders; and Women and 
Wenches in men’s Cloaths, and Cloak-bags, and Scufflings, and 
they kill one another, and they’re alive again, and this, and 'that, 
and I know not what. Here’s work indeed 1 

A not unfitting close to this period 0/ Restoration tragi- 
comedy. 


V. Tragedy and Opera: 1678-1700 

With the year rfiyS, as we have already noted, we move 
into a new era of dramatic productivity, the rimed tragedy 
dying a natural death of old age, and the pseudo-classic and 
Shakespearian elements rising gradually to a more dominant 
position. In studying, however, the tragedies written be- 
ttveen 1678 and 1700, we must take due notice of the fact 
that, while Shakespeare adaptations and pseudo-classic pla}’s 
were assuming ever a larger and a larger place in the repertoire 
of the playhouses, the older elements represented in the heroic 
tragedy were by no means dead. Opera still flourished, and 
was embraced by both pseudo-classicist and by Shakespearian 
alike. George Granville, first baron Lansdowne, could write 
plays noticeable for their chill and at the same time pen a 
purely operatic British EncAaoterr (Haymarket, 1706) ; Dryden 
could turn from more or less chastened productions to present 
an Albion and Alhamxis (D.G. 1685). Moreover, the heroic 
atmosphere proper by no means perished when the year 1677 
saw the abandonment of rime. Not only did Lee, Settle and 
Tate continue to pour out plays which for all general purposes 
may be styled heroic, but even the classic Granville produced 
a tragedy which he styled by the symbohe title, Heroick Love 
(L.I.F. 1697). 

New forces at the same time were already at work, chief 
among which may be numbered that pathetic type, which, 
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weak in the seventeenth century, was destined to join forces 
with the sentimental theatre and dominate a great part of 
the productivity of the eighteenth century stage. There is no 
possibility, of course, of keeping all these various old and new 
elements in water-tight compartments, but we can, largely, 
determine the type of a particular play by a reference to the 
pathetic, Shakespearian, operatic, heroic or classic school. 

First in point of importance, probably, because it was to 
develop along straight lines leading to Addison’s Cato and 
Johnson’s Irene, is the pseudo-classic movement, but it must 
be remembered that even in the chillest of late seventeenth 
century tragedies some of the tendencies of the heroic drama 
can usually be traced. We have already noted in the pre- 
ceding decades the stricter type of French drama cultivated 
in translations, and considerably “altered in its dress” by 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orreiy. The influence of Orrery was 
deeply marked on certain of the later classical plays, although 
there were some men who preferred to abandon even his 
example and pass to duller and less inspired realms. There 
were men among the pseudo-classicists who demanded the 
chillest of plot and of expression, who held frantically to the 
unities, who would permit none but two speaking characters 
on the stage at one time. Such ultra-classicism, however, was 
evidently never very popular. Rymer could not get his Edgar, 
or. The English Monarch acted, even although he called it 
‘An Heroick Tragedy.” Filmer’s The Unnatural Brother 
(L.I.F. c. Jan. 1696/7) was a failure, and the author in his 
preface definitely states his belief that this was due to the 
lack of st’nring scenes and to the fact that there were never 
more than two or three speaking characters on the stage at 
one time, things for which he prided himself and in con- 
demning which he judged the audience showed a want of 
taste. The truth seems to be, that whatever dulness fashion 
may have cast on tragedy at any one time, the English 
audiences always desired to be aroused by something more 
than severe chill and classic calm. Dryden, Lee, Settle, Tate, 
nay Otway himself, knew what they were doing when they 
left the stricter classic school and chose rather to perpetuate 
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the atmosphere of heroics or the atmosphere of Shakespeare. 
Out of some thirty-six tragedies produced on the stage be- 
tween 1678 and 1688 only one, the Sertorius (D.L. c. March, 
1679) of Bancroft is at all classic in this limited sense. Its 
lengthy soliloquies and its lack of action give it a calmness 
which marks it out as unique in the period^. That it was not 
successful may be presumed from Ae fact that it was never 
reprinted and that we have no record of any revival of it in 
the later years of the century. Out of over forty tragedies in 
the period extending from 1689 to the end of the century 
barely three or four written in Ae same style as this can be 
counted. Edward Filmer’s The Unnatural Brother has already 
been mentioned*, but even that play betrays some reminis- 
cences of the Elizabethan drama, just as does Congreve’s 
The Mourning Bride (L.LF. 1697) where, set as it were to a 

^ The first scene is one long soliloquy, tvhich I quote here because it 
seems to me to present some of the best dramaDc blank vene, outside of 
Dryden's, written in this age: 


poom’d by Froscnption, numbers to attend 
On gastly Death: while Slaughter, big nith Blood, 


He that, with Patience, can endure like Me, 
May weather out the Storm, and Victim make 


A Roman mind to bear. Take flight, my Soul, 

Into a Spere like thy essential make; 

That I may scatter into open Air 

The emnous mischiefs which inviron me ” 

* One act of this tragedy was cepnnted and performed in Motteux* 
The Novelty. 



dim musical accompaniment, we have resuscitated before us 
all the incidentals which Ford and Webster drew upon to stir 
the minds of their audiences to horror. The air is dark and 
foreboding : there is the sound of tears behind the symphonies. 
In spite of what seems its calm, it inherits many of the 
tendencies of the older drama, and any worth that it may 
have for us to-day, any popularity it may have had in its own 
time, is due to these more native characteristics. We may say, 
indeed, looking upon the tragedy of 1678-1700 as a whole, 
that the theatre was in much the same position it held in 
1590, pseudo-classicists like Rymer condemning the popular 
plays, yet themselves unable to capture the attention or the 
sympathy of the public. In speaking of the classic movement 
during this time, we must remember that such classicism was 
largely a super-imposition: that the basis of the characters 
and of the language was nearer to Elizabethan or heroic types 
than to the model of the French stage. 

If we omit the Shakespeare adaptations, which obviously 
have a particular value of their own, the most outstanding 
thing in the tragic drama of 1678-1700 is the heroic note. 
By no means did Dry den throw off his rants and his stirring 
scenes when he deserted his long-loved mistress rime. In 
collaborating with Lee he chose Oedipus (D.G. c. Nov. 1678) 
as a subject, and in this drama, although he made use of the 
preceding plays of Sophocles, Seneca and Corneille, the 
scenic effects and the rants are connected more with The 
Conquest of Granada than with Cato. After a long silence, 
when in 1689 Dryden returned to the theatre with Don 
Sebastian, King of Portugal (D.L. Dec. 1689), he presented 
to the stage a theme of heroic “ Love and Honour ” replete 
with the usual ranting bombast. The preface indeed observes 
that “Love and Honour (the mistaken Topicks of Tragedy) 
were quite worn out” by the time of its appearance, but 
sufficient proofs remain to show that the elements of the 
heroic play lingered on in disguised but not unrecognisable 
forms. In this very same preface Dryden displays his in- 
debtedness to former models. There is a “roughness of 
the Numbers and Cadences... not casual, but so design’d”: 
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he has “not exactly kept to the three mechanick Rules of 
Unity” because “the Genius of the English cannot bear too 
regular a Play” and he has “observ’d that the English will 
not bear a thorow Tragedy; but are pleas’d, that it shou’d 
be lightned with Under-Parts of Mirth.” There was no man 
more capable of analysing the tendencies of his age than 
Dryden, and he has here shov\*n us in direct words the ten- 
dencies of the drama of 1689. This play of Don Sebastian, 
along with Ckomenes, the Spartan Heroe (D.L. April 1692), 
display's clearly in creative form the strength and the power 
of the older elements, showing how harmoniously these could 
be joined \Wth the slight chastening tendency of the age. 
Dry'den’s last play, also, a tragi-comedy styled Love Trium- 
phant, or. Nature tall prevail (DX. 1694) may be taken as 
representing a union of heroic v-alour* and of low comedy. 
It failed*, not because of the inclusion of the former, but 
because the characters are unnaturally and artihcially dra^^n. 
The critics have probably been too scathing on this drama, 
but truly the sudden change of Veramond’s mood in the fifth 
act is nothing short of ndiculous. Only in single scenes does 
it rise to anything of a height of grandeur. 

Very little chastening is to be seen in the works of theother 
tragic dramatists of the period. Lee, with whom Dry’den 
collaborated in The Duke of Guise (DX. Nov. 16S2)*, a 
political play* which stands out for hardly anything save its 
fine song, “Tell me, Thyrsis, tell your Anguish, Why you 


* There are m it several scenes in time. 

* See Scott-Sairttsbury edition of Dryden, viil 367-^0. 

* Anton tVuIfcer examines Sfiakespeara Einfluts auf dU dramatiseke 
Kumt von Nathamel Lte (Munster, 1934)* 

* The political parallel gave rise to not a little controversy. In 1683 

appeared The True History of the Duke of Guise, and a trifle later the same 
year Some Reflections upon the Pretended Parallel in the Play call’d The 
Duke of Guise, a work ascribed to Hunt and Settle. To this Drjden 
replied with The Vindication or the Parallel of the French Holy Leo^e 
and the English league and Covenat^turn'd into a sedUtous agaivt 


(16S3). 

10 
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fiigli and why you languish,” almost certainly Dryden’s, con- 
tinued in blank verse the old themes of court corruption and 
of pure and impure love, Caesar Jiorgia, the Son of Pope 
Akxamhr VJ (D.G. c. Bept. 1679) for which Dryden wrote 
the j)rologue and in which Retterton sustained the title-role, 
rejjrcsents the refashioning from Lee’s somewhat morbid 
imagination of the terrible court of renascent Rome. Ex- 
ternally it is but a gruesome murder drama, filled with the 
true “heroic” exclamations, with little to stay our attention. 
Rellarnira, the innocent victim of this hotbed of lust and of 
bloodthirstiness, we somehow cannot feel for: she is too weak 
and ephemeral. In Caesar, however, Lee has evidently tried 
to present what is rarely seen in Restoration tragedies — a 
complex character. In him we sec, not the nauseous struggle 
of love and honour, but of manliness and vicious influence, 
of conscience warring against the pernicious atmosphere in 
which lie has been bred. This complexity in places is not 
badly worked out, particularly in the second act, where the 
action and the dialogue, from the scene between Orsino and 
Ilellamira to that between Caesar and Machiavcl, rise to very 
near true tragic heights. 

Theodosius, or, J'he Force of Love (D.G. c. Sept. 1680) im- 
mediately followed this terrible tragedy, ’fhe dedication be- 
trays Lee’s natural sympathy towards a certain part of classic 
art, although in the body of the play there arc numerous 
Shakespearian reminiscences. 

With Hounds that open’d like Thessalian Bulls, 

Like 'I’ygers flu’d, and sanded as the Shore, 

With Kars, and Chests, tlmt dash’d the Morning Dcw...^ 

is quite obviously a direct imitation from a famous passage 
in A Midsmnvicr Night’s Dream. In the development of the 
plot, in which the weak-minded Theodosius leaves the care 
of his kingdom ever more and more in the hands of his sister, 
Pulchcria, Lee was evidently striving once again to devise 
a further opportunity for the displayal of complexity of 
chaiactcr. Pulchcria, indeed, is one of tlic few really artisti- 
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cally-dra^vn women figures of Restoration tragedy, a char- 
acter that inestimably raises in our eyes the worth of Lee as 
a dramatic poet. 

The same year saw Lucius Junius Bruiiu, Father of his 
Country (D.G, Dec. 1680), a play, that, taken along tvith the 
former one, displays well the onward development of the 
author’s dramatic skill. The plot is tvell-arranged, and fine 
emotional situations are carried out with not a small touch of 
genius. Tiberius and Vitellius enter in one scene; 

Tiberius: Hark, are we not pursu’d? 

Vitellius: No; ‘tis the Tread 

Of our own Friends that follow in the dark..,* 
Such is a true touch of dramatic poetry, and it is merely one 
of a number of hints of a brighter fire, circling chiefly around 
the figures of Titus, Brutus and Teraminta. In spite of the 
fact that love sways the whole piece, in the hard, excessive 
person of Brutus, in the loyal and loving Titus, in the de- 
generate Tiberius and in the clinging Teraminta, we are 
conveyed to a world that breathes of an inspiration far apart 
from Settle’s heroes and from Howard’s rants. We are there 
where poetry grips the sense, where the old Romans, even 
if in a seventeenth century dress, walk again the stony streets 
of a rock-built Capitol. 

It is with something of a sigh that one turns from this real 
triumph to the ineffectual and worthless The Princess of Cleve 
(D.G. c. Sept. i68r). This play, the plot of which is chaotic 
and the atmosphere corrupt, shows not the slightest hint even 
of poetic and true iirsmatic sentiment. Turning to it from the 
last-mentioned drama is like turning from a shaded but 
beautiful grove to a rotting dung-heap. Unfortunately, also, 
Constantine the Great (D.L. c. Nov. 1683) does not do much 
to heighten Lee's position. Although it begins with a vision 
of the Cross, it deals mainly with the threadbare theme of 
the passion of a father and a son for one woman. Nor is this 
theme well worked out; the only scenes that have in them 
anything noteworthy are those few in which the unhappy 
Fausta appears. Both Constantine and Crispus are ephemeral 

* III 1. 
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figures, and Arius tlie villain is far too conventional to be 
considered worthy of detailed mention. Constanivie, save for 
a poor Massaa-e of Paris (D.L. Nov. 1689)^ was Lee’s last 
drama. Three years after the production of The Massaa-e 
of Paris, he died, leaving behind him a broken reputation. 
He had struck the chord of the poetic lyre, but his hand was 
not sure and we hear continual discords in his music. We are 
appalled at the contrast between his rants and his most 
pathetic and poetic passages. We stand aghast at the wild 
outflowings of words wlfich but a touch would render into 
effectively dramatic poetry. He had more enthusiasm than 
Drj'den had, more, indeed, tlian hadany writer since the death 
of Ford, but he lacked balance somewhere, lacked that power 
of control which lies behind all tlie highest art. I know of 
no more striking passage in tlie whole of Restoration tragedy 
than that scene, part of which has been already quoted above, 
in Gloriana, witli its heart-dulled repetitions, yet Gloriana is 
not Venice Preserv’d precisely because it lacks the continued 
stress of tlie latter play. Lee flies to fall again, but Ottvay’s 
flights are steady as an eagle’s way. On the other hand, as I 
have endeavoured to show, Lee is of inestimable importance 
in any attempt to divine the quality of tlie tragedy of his age. 
He was not only one of the cliief of tlie rimed-heroic drama- 
tists, but he carried on the heroic tradition into his blank 
verse plaj^s. He not only felt the touch of tlie classical move- 
ment, but went back for inspiration to Webster and to Ford 
and to Shakespeare. Above all we must bear in mind that 
his dramas were among the most popular of tlie time. Most 
of tlieni were reprinted frequently, and, if we may judge by 
the numbers of copies now in existence, in fairly large 
editions. Next to Dr3^den, possibly, he was the most influ- 
ential man of his age. 

As in Dr}'den and in Lee, in Settle we can trace the con- 
tinuance of the heroic characteristics unth elements political 
introduced to arouse contemporary interest. The Female 

‘ Several scenes of Acts i and iv appe.ared in Act ii of The Duke of 
Giine. The only really tragic elements in it are the relations bett^'een 
Guise and Marguerite, which -work at the end to really dramatic intensity 
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Vrehte, Being the History of the life and Heath of Pope Joan 
(D.L. c. Sept. 1679) is a purely political or politico-religious 
drama, accorded a clamorous n'elcoime by the Whigs, nwhed 
out, as far as such a thing could be, with fair skill*. In it 
Settle not only continues his strain of popular heroic senti- 
ment from The Empress of Morocco, but has evidently felt 
the impress of the new pathetic movement. He has so de- 
veloped the plot that we can feel a trifle of sympathy for the 
unfortunate Duke of Saxony and the miserable Angeline. An 
even poorer play is Fatal Love, or. The Forc'd Inconstemcy 
(D.L. c. Sept. 1680). B.ised according to Langbaine on a 
Greek tale, it is interesting solely for the fact that it is a 
tragedy of horror, closing with a universal massacre, Lysandra 
alone remaining alive, apparently only for the purpose of 
speaking the epilogue*. 

As a kind of blenk verse sequel to The Empress of Morocco, 
appeared about March 1682 at D.L., The Heir of Morocco, 
vith the Death of Gayland, a play decidedly of the heroic 
species*. The proiogat itself drayvs the attention of the 
audience to the fact that the author ''has his Play xcith Love 
and Honour cram'd.” Altomar is a pure “hero," marvellous 
in battle, tender in love, merciful, gracious, constant: Artemira 
is a pure heroine: and Meroin a regular heroic villain. It is 
interesting to notice along with Dryden’s remark in the 
preface to Don Sebastian, the statement made in the epilogue 
to one of Settle's later pla>-s. The Hmhtiota Slave, or, A 
Generous Revenge (DX. March 1 693/4) that this was an " 0 «t- 
of-Pashion" drama. It is possible that all that Drj’den and 
Settle meant fay these statements tvas that the cruder type of 
heroics was passing away, was being tempered by the incroach 
of pathetic motives. In any case the popularity of the heroic 

* The pjcce la plainly anti-CathoIic and unfair at that. It deals with 
the tale of "Pope Joan/’ «ho for yeao was believed to have succeeded 
Leo IV to the pontifical chair lo 855 Bearding Uie auAeniiaty of thb 
«ory, see Dollmger, J , FabUi rnpeeling the Popes of the MidJte Ages 
(English trans. pp. 3-36I 

* "In the Habit of a Nun.” 

* A record of Settle’! life, literary relaaonshipi and dramatic career u 
provided by F. C. Brown, Elkanah Settle Hu Lfe and n'orks (1910)- 
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Rpccicn did not nccm to decline. Dhlmn'd Jmiocencc, or, The 
Primess of Persia (D.L. Oct. 1690) and The Amhilious Slave 
may be taken an pure cTtamplcn of the heroic drama in a 
blank verne drenn. 'J’lic former, which wan a niicccnn^ han 
Rome very good nccncn between Hormidas and Cleomira, 
Rccnen which mingle the pathclic note with the Jicroic ardour. 
Unlike it, The Amhiiious Slave wan a failure— j)robabIy 
becaunc, althoiigh written in 168?., itn production wan delayed 
until the mode had jianned for the rimed outburnln of the 
Rcccmd decade of the ]U;nloralion; by 7694 thene pei-hapa 
neemed more than a trifle abaurd and inflated. It wan no 
doubt the lack of the j)athetic that cauned itn want of appeal. 
Settle continued writing on into the necond decade of the 
eighteenth century, but thin wan Jiin lant experiment in the 
lieroie ntyle. 

Many otliern, however, in the eightien and the ninclicn of 
the century continued in the name ntrain. Crowne’n works 
have no great literary value, but in thin connection they have 
a very great liinlorical interent. The Aiiihiiious Statesman, or, 
The Loyal h'avourite (D.L. c, March 1679) in spite of the 
fact that its author connidered it “the most vigorous of all” 
hin “foolish Labours*’',’' did not really deserve anything iT)orc 
than the cool reception which was accorded it on the stage. 
Professedly based on history, it is purely unhistorical, filled 
with stock characters that hardly ever rouse us to even a 
momentary interest, Thyestes (D.h. e, March 7681) followed 
two years later, and i-cceived a very favourable welcome. As 
in the case of Oedipus, (his reception no doubt manifests the 
vitiated state of the public (ante, liven in a j^lay such as (his, 
anti-Catholicism had to be introdneecU, even here indecent 
seminicnts had to be advanced", and what with these and 
with the bloody horrors of .Senecan and of Restoration 
imagination, the play exceeds even the nightmares of John 


’ t'f. ilio (l(!(ticii(inn, 
“ I’rcfnco, 

' Cf, llid cpilnj/iif!; 


cr. 


" IF/.' shnurdynu in llir Priests today, n true 
And perfect J>ir.lure. of Old Koine utid unv." 

“ The Sou/! at Atreiiii his Jiaiujuef* iniierled in llie piny. 
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Ford and falls far below Ford’s work in poetic and dramatic 
power. Crowne seems to have been particularly attracted by 
subjects taken from the lives of the Roman and other em- 
perors, for he followed Thyestes with no less than three 
similar themes, Darius, King of Persia (D.L. April 1688), 
Regulus (D.L. June 1692) and Caligula (D.L. e. March 1698)*. 
All of these show the same characteristics — the attempt at 
3 classical calm and yet the retention of motives taken directly 
from the heroic rimed tragedy of the past decades. Darius 
is the weakest and least interesting of these three, in spite of 
its Persian setting. Regulus, in blank verse, deals with the 
various machinations of love and ambition in Carthage, and 
ends with the death of Regulus and with the running mad 
of his wife, Fulvia. As a whole it may be counted a dull late 
heroic tragedy. Caligula has a special point of interest in 
that it is written in rime and otherwise is a definitely heroic 
drama in subject and in treatment, full of rants and bombast, 
but not uninteresting if one can sufficiently disengage oneself 
from the rather humpty-dumpty verse. Valerius here is the 
usual noble general: <^onia the typical heroine: Caligula 
the weak king — all stock characters of the old stage. From 
two other points of view this production is worthy of atten- 
tion. In the first place, the preface shows the effect of the 
moral change in the age, or at least of the conventional veneer 
of morality which was but cloaking unbridled licence, for 
there we discover Crowne valiantly defending himself against 
the supposition that he had used "Favdy” to gain theatrical 
success in his former plays and apologising at the same time 
for the over-generous presentation of atheism in The De- 
sUuciion of Jerusalem. In the second place, from a scenical 
point of view, the play is noticeable for the fact that there 
are five (or possibly only four) changes of scene throughout 
the whole of the piece — a manifest sign of the influence both 
of the new stage conditions and of the classic tendencies of 
the time. Otherwise, however, the tragedy might have been 

* Tbese theme* were evidently popul*f; Dxyden’s Cltotnenti, The 
populanty was possibly due to the rtvinOs of Shakespeare'* yu/iui Catsar, 
Conotanus and tumlar drama*. 
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written in 1676 instead of 1698. All through the dialogue 
there are scattered specimens of the true heroic diction. In 
the first act Caligula mentions to Cesonia the subject of 
tombs: 

Cesonia: Sir, why do you name Tombs? 

Caligula: Does it become 

A Heroine to startle at a Tomb?^ — 

a question which reveals the highly self-conscious and im- 
natural psychology of the doughty persons of the Drawcansir 
theatre. Later in the play, Cesonia shows to us that she 
truly has no such mean qualms : 

“The least offensive Vapour strikes me dead,” she says, 

“I can endure no Sweets but what excel; 

Yet of dead Enemies I like the Smell-.” 

The tastes of some of these heroines are certainly peculiar, 
to say the least. As for Caligula, he vaunts himself in true 
heroic proportions, and classical legend is called in to support 
his diction: 

Wou’d to the Gods all Roine had but one Neck, 

That I might cut off Millions at a Blow®. 

One of the few other rimed tragedies of the age is Boadicea, 
Queen of Britain (L.I.F. 1697) written by Charles Hopkins^, 
of which the only scenes worth noticing are those bet^veen 
Cassabelan and Camilla. These mingle the heroic with the 
pathetic style so rapidly coming into fashion. Previous to 
this tragedy, Hopkins had written one other, Pyrrhics, King 
of Epirus (L.I.F. c. August, 1695), Composed in blank verse, 
it is a very humanised heroic drama without any rants and 
without much pother of mixed-up loves — ^turning as it does 
mainly on the faithful passion of Pyrrhus for his wife. 

Like The Ambitious Slave, the Earl of Orrery’s Herod the 
Great, although printed only in 1694, was certainly of earlier 
vintage, rimed in the manner of an outmoded time. On the 

- I. i. ^ I. i 

« See Alice E. Jones, "A Note on Charles Hopkins” {Modem Lanniaee 
Notes, 1940, LV. 191-4). 
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other hand, there seems to be no reason for doubting that 
Robert Gould’s partly rimed The Rival Sisters, or, The 
Violence of Love (D.L. c. Oct. 1695) was written close to the 
time of its production. The latter, however, is not heroic, but 
rather more of a domestic play based on a theme not unlike 
that of Shirley’s The Maid's Revenge, It deals with the forced, 
or rather cheated, marriage of Antonio to Catalina, whose 
sister, Berinthia, the husband really loves, and on the miseries 
consequent on that. The whole is very well executed, and the 
marriage scene with its accompaniment of thunder and light- 
ning is excellently conceived and written. Unknown though 
it be to-day, this drama is decidedly one of the best tragedies 
of the end of the century and deserv’es more attention than 
hitherto it has received. 

In blank verse the heroic note, mingled with the pathetic 
atmosphere coming into fashion, was struck once more by 
Thomas Southeme. His first play, The Loyal Brother, or, 
The Persian Prince (D.L. c. Feb. 1682), founded on a French 
romance, Tachmas, is spoilt by the political reference which 
seemed inevitable in any plays written about the years 
1681 to 1685. Here Shaftesbury is but thinly disguised as 
Ismail, and the Duke of York even less thinly disguised as 
Tachmas. Otherwise the play is thoroughly heroic. Tachmas, 
the noble general and loyal brother, lives to enjoy Semanthe 
whom the Sophy freely gives him, and Ismail, the villain, 
meets a well-merited death. Ranting exclamations proper to 
the Drawcansir school fill the tragedy. The only part that 
breaks new ground is that scene in the second act, bettveen 
Semanthe and Tachmas, which breathes an air of sylvan 
calm and of blissful peace foreign to the dramas of Dryden 
and of Orrery. 

Most of Southerners other serious plays are less heroic than 
this initial attempt, but in all the influence of Dryden and 
others of his school is to be felt. The Disappointment, or. 
The Mother in Fashion (D.L. April 1684) is styled a “Play”: 
for the plot Southeme has borrowed from the tale of the 
curioso impertinente and from Measure for Measure. Although 
it deals mainly with the libertine captain Alberto and \nih 
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the odious Mother-bawd, it is strangely lacking in scenes 
of indecency or vulgar suggestion. The chaste Erminia is a 
decidedly “moral” type, and, while from a modem stand- 
point we may censure Juliana, we feel pleased when we see 
that weak if venturesome lady creep back to Alberto’s 
heart in the end. With this play, Southcrne first made his 
great and definite break with the pure heroics, pointing 
forward to what was to be his great endeavour in the future, 
the development of a new type of sentimental, moral, prob- 
lem dramas. Closely associated with the rising sentimental 
school we must also number The Fatal Marriage, or, The 
Innocent Adultery (D.L, c. Feb. 1693/4), another “Play” 
which won a continental celebrity through the French 
translation in Le ThMtre anglais (1746) and through the 
German rendering by Von Schroder in 1792I. Intrinsically 
it is a really fine serious drama, although to our modern taste 
it may appear a trifle artificial. The sentiment in places rings 
false and many of the actions do not seem to be motived 
sufficiently. The language, too, is peculiarly erratic. At one 
moment we may meet with the most execrable blank verse 
and at the next be confronted with bursts of passionate 
exclamation that remind us of Ford and Webster at their 
best. Such is that passage in the last act when Isabella in 
her misery cries out : 

Oh ! they tear me I Cut off my Hands — 

Let me leave something with him — • 

They’ll clasp him fast. 


In a strange and artistic manner here Southerne has united 
the spirit of the tragedy of blood with the spirit of the new 
sentimental and pathetic drama, still with a few reminiscences 
of the heroic stage. Sentiment rather than horror, however, 
looms over the fatal bride, tossed on a tormented sea of 
diabolically-human intrigue^. 

The same atmosphere is once more conjured up in Oroonoko, 


^ Garrick altered it in 1757 and Kemble in 1814. 

- It js based on a novel of Mrs Bchn— 7 ’/,e History of the Nun, or, The 

doubt^nv'ifT^V/ “"u authoress un- 

doubtedly helped to colour the drama of the time. How far some of them 
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or, The Royal Slave (D.L. c. Dec. 1695), It, too, was based 
on a novel by Mrs Behn and enjoyed a success hardly less 
than that of The Fatal Marriage. In spite of a certain 
theatricality which is so apparent to us in all Restoration 
dra.mz{tc productions, this tragi-comedy is a decided triumph. 
It is true that Oroonoko himself is rather much of a stock 
love-and-honour hero, but even admitting that, the sense of 
tragedy, with the central 6gurc and his one tragic flaw, if 
weakly carried out, reminds us strongly of the creations of 
Otway. Imoinda is a delightful picture of a poor Indian maid, 
a figure interesting as a premonition of those “ noble savages ” 
cultivated by the /olio^Fer^ 0/ Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century. She stands out as a frail flower bentby the rudewinds 
of civilised perversion and vice. The sense of pathos in this 
playis sogreat, thecumulativeeffect is so fine, that it is indeed 
a pity that the final lines should destroy the spirit of the whole : 
And if he went astray. 

There’s Mercy still above to set him right, 

But Christians, guided by the heavenly Ray, 

Have no Excuse if we mistake our Way. 

Southeme, after the production of Oroonoko, wrote only 
three more plays, but these, although interesting, cannot be 
dealt with here, produced as they were in the eighteenth 
century. The fact that Southeme was one of the few drama- 
tists whose work extends over the border of the two centuries 
and the fact that he mingled in such an artistic way the various 
elements heroic, Shakespearian and pathetic make him one 
of the most interesting figures of the tragedy of the time. 
He stands with Rowe as one of the chief influences on the 
development of the later theatre. 

Numbers of other less well-known dramatists followed in 
the footsteps of Lee and of Southeme in adopting the heroic 

were based on personal experience is a subject that has been much 
discussed recently, see Ernest Bembaum, "Mrs Behn’s Autobiography 
a Fiction” {PMLA, 1913. xxvjll. 43*-53) «nd “Mrs Behn's ‘ Oroonoko 
{.Kittredge Anniversary Papers, 1913). H. D. Benjamins, Een ko^.j-te 
Slaaf m Sunnamc” (De West-Indische Gids. igig. pp. 474-^“). 

Sypher. "A Note on the Realism of Mis Dehns Oroonoko (Modern 
language Quarterly, 1942, «l 40 i-s). M. G. Piatt, Jr., “Astrea ?— 
Celadon” (PMLA, 1934, xui. 544 -S 9 )' 
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drama, sometimes in its pure form, sometimes with the 
introduction of more novel elements. Whitaker’s The Con- 
spiracy, or. The Change of Government (D.G. c. March. 1680) 
has a certain interest as being the sole rimed play produced 
between the abandonment of rime in 1677 and the appearance 
of the little group of rimed plays mentioned above. It is a 
sort of Fordian variant of the heroic tragedy, “Death” in 
person making his appearance in the first and last acts, and 
rooms 'hung all with black,'' skulls and coffins being plenti- 
fully utilised. The anonymous Romulus and Hersilia, or. The 
Sabine War (D.G. August 1682) is no more valuable from 
an intrinsic point of view, but is interesting as being written 
for many scenes in prose (an anticipation of Lillo in that 
regard) although “Plain Love and Honour," as the prologue 
informs us, is the theme. Other heroic plays of the time may 
be rapidly passed over. Saunders’ Tamerlane the Great (D.L. 
c. March 1681) is of some importance because of its subject 
matter. It is interesting to note that the author appears to 
have been entirely ignorant of the famous work of Marlowe on 
the same theme, confessing only that he had heard mention 
of some “Cock-pit Play The Scythian Shepherd, or, Tamer- 
lane the Great,” which, he deemed, was of no great value. 
Of no interest as a play, but of value when we consider the 
other works of its author, is Cyrus the Great, or, The Tragedy 
of Love (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1695) by John Banks. In spite of 
the fact that Banks embraced the distinctly domestic drama 
of the time, and in spite of the fact that in the thunder and 
lightning and in the witches’ song he has a clear imitation 
of Macbeth, Cyrus is just a blank verse variation of an heroic 
7 notif from Le Graiid Cyrus of Madeleine de Scudery. It is 
full of horrors. In the first scene is a battle-field with dead 
bodies lying around, one of which “carkasses" is revived by 
a witch, and in the last act is a terrible picture of a mutilated 
body — typical of the scenes contemporaries were prepared to 
endure. A slightly chillier play of a similar type is The 
Treacherous Brothers (D.L. c. Dec. 1689) by Powell the actor. 
This is a veiy ambitious tragedy, in would-be poetical lan- 
guage, but fails to catch our emotions. The action of Menaphon 
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and of Orglllus in sending the Queen and Ithodcs to sleep 
and thus stirring the King’s jealousy against them is barely 
motived. Orgillus has no object for doing so at all, and 
Menaphon is merely angry because the Queen, Semanthe, had 
rejected his unlawful love. This tragedy and Alphonso, King 
oj Naples (D.L. c. Dec. 1690) show well the chastening of the 
heroic element of the earlier years and the re-introduction of 
an Elizabethan atmosphere. Alphonso seems to aim at a saner 
tragic type. The pathos arising out of the misfortunes and 
the deaths of Cesario and Urania is well portrayed, and the 
author all through has evidently been striving to arouse our 
sympathies and our emotions. With The Royal Mischief 
(L.I.F. c. April i6g6) of Mrs Manley, we are back again at 
the Fordian blood tragedy, again with elements of heroics, 
not only in the Eastern setting but in the language of the 
piece. It seems to have met with some opposition from “the 
warmth in it” — an opposition not ill-directed. Two other 
typically heroic plays must close this brief account. The first 
of these, Victorious Love (D.L. June 1698) by William Walker, 
is poor enough with its ghosts and its priest scenes, but the 
Heroich Love, or, The Cruel Separation (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1697) 
of George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, may not be dismissed 
so easily. Downes tells us that it was well acted and suc- 
cessful, and, indeed, for its type, it deserved to be. As a 
dramatic work of art it may seem to fail in many particulars 
and certainly wants that essential element of individuality, 
but, in a fairly calm kind of way, it presents a not unworthy or 
uninteresting development of the Drydenesque tragedy. It has 
no characters worth speaking of save Chruseis, yet the atmo- 
sphere of the whole, in which heroic ardour is softened by a 
classical influence, is well deserving of our critical attention. 

Besides the pure type of heroic tragedy exemplified so w ell 
in this last play, besides the heroic play modified by elements 
taken directly from previous Elizabethan example, it is quite 
natural that there should be a number of dramas wherein 
heroics should be amalgamated with operatic tendencies. Of 
such a nature are the two dramas of Charles Gildon, a play- 
wright who carried on his work into the eighteenth century. 
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Phaeton, or, The Fatal Divorce (D.L. March 1698) is based 
on Quinault and Euripides^, with reminiscences of the English 
heroic species. The unities are preserved, but the spirit is 
romantic, with typical ghosts and groves and love-scenes. 
From the prologue we learn that many of its “Ornaments, 
that is to say scenery and costumes, had been brought over 
“from France'' as in the case of earlier operatic productions. 
The Roman Bride's Revenge (D.L. c. Nov. 1696) is also of the 
heroic style. Martian may stand as the typical hero-lover: 
Portia as the usual heroine: and the Emperor as the wicked 
potentate of the early Restoration school: but classical and 
operatic elements are worked in here, too, so that the play 
differs little in atmosphere from the more decidedly operatic 
Phaeton. 

Regular opera was, naturally enough, exceedingly popular 
among the audiences of the last years of the century, although 
the managers looked on it with suspicion because of the 
additional cost it entailed on the playhouses. Dryden’s 
Albion and Albaniiis (D.G. June 1685), planned as a vast piece 
of royal flattery, is finest of these, although, because of 
political disturbances, it was something of a failure on the 
stage. Planned originally as a Idnd of symbolic history of the 
reign of Charles and in this form put on rehearsal, it was just 
about to be performed publicly when Charles died. It was 
then enlarged so as to embrace Albanius, who is James. On 
June 3, 1685, it was put on the stage, and was promising a 
lengthy run, when on the sixth night news came of the 
landing of Monmouth. Hurriedly the ill-fated thing was laid 
aside^. Nearly all the characters in this opera are allegorical. 
Augusta is London: Thamesis appears in person, as also 
does Democracy, symbolising the Republicans, while Zelota 
stands for the hypocritical “zealots” of contemporary times. 

* The preface confesses that the author had started his scheme from 

the French and had finished by borrowing hints from the Greek. Quin- 
ault’s opera of Phaeton appeared in 1683 with music by Lully, It was the 
first opera seen by Louis XV. Cf. Dclandinc, A. F., Bihliosraphie Drama- 
tique (P.aris, N.D.), p. 441. The music to the English version was by 
Daniel Purcell. ^ 

* It is possible that Drydcn intended The State of Innocence for the 
stage; see P. S, Havens in Parrott Presentation Volume (1935), pp, 383-98. 
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Albion, clearly, is Charles, and Albanius has been already 
indicated as James. Monk is presented under the faint dis- 
guise of Archon. Compared with other operas of the age 
Albion and Albanius is a triumph: in the shorter measures of 
this play Dryden has excelled himself; 

See the God of Seas attends Thee, 

Nymphs Divine, a Beauteous Train; 

All the calmer g^es befriend Thee 


Welcome to the watry Plain. 

TIus opera Dryden followed with another, King Arthur, 
or. The British Worthy (D.G. c. May 1691). His former work 
had been set by Grabut, but for the score to this he turned 
to Purcell. With Purcell’s music and with the dances arranged 
by Priest, it gained a tumult of praise in its own day, praise 
that did not, for a hundred years, die away^. Written in 
blank verse that breaks at times into aria, it is much more 
beautiful as a whole than Albion and Albanius, although none 
of the lyrical measures rise to the level of a number in the 
former opera. The most lovely of these lyrical measures here 
is the song in the last act: 

Fatreit Isle, all Isles Excelling, 

Seat of Pkamres, and of Loves; 

Venus here mil chuse her Dscelling, 

And forsake her Cyprian Groves. 

Cupid, /rojTi his Fav’rite Nation, 

Care and Essvy osll Remove; 

Jealousie, that poisons Passion, 

And Despair that dies for Love. 

Gentle Murmurs, ssceet Complaining, 

Sighs that blow the Fire of Love; 

Soft Repulses, kind Disdaining, 

Shall be all the Pains you prove. 

Every Swain shall pay his Duty, 

Grateful every Nymph shall prove; 

And as these Excel in Beauty, 

Those shall be Renown'd for Love. 

s I( was still played tn tbe nineteenth century. 
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Had all operas such beautiful libretti as these two have, there 
would be small cause for complaint. 

Anotlier opera similar to Kinff Arthur, is the Brutus oj 
Alba, or, Augusta's Triwnph (D.G. c. Oct. 1696), a play 
published by Powell and Verbruggen, not, as some have said, 
an alteration of Tate’s similarly named play, but rather a 
sequel to that^. This opera has all the scenical devices dear 
to the machinist’s heart. There is in it a magic wand that 
can call up a misty cloud and then change it into a great 
windmill from whence come millers and country wenches to 
dance, turn it again into a witch from whom issue devils to 
join in a romp with the aged beldame and finally cause the 
whole to vanish. While the general level of the dialogue and 
the songs is much lower than that of Dryden’s opera, both 
blank verse and aria are by no means to be despised. Brutus 
of Alba is among the really interesting productions of the age. 

TJie “moral” tone of the time found its way even into this 
species of dramatic production in the opera of Thomas 
D’Urfcy, Cinthia and Endimion, or. The Loves of the Deities 
(D.L. c. Dec, 1696), which is a kind of “morality” play of 
gods and goddesses, “morally fashioning the Vertues and 
Vices of Human Nature.” From the preface one learns that 
it was written some three years previously, but that its public 
exhibition was delayed by the death of Queen Mary. It is by 
no means contemptible, for D’Urfcy had the tme flair of the 
song-writer. He has presented here one truly beautiful lyric: 

From the vast Empire of tlie Sea bclow^. 

Elements of disintegration arc very visible in the kindred 
work of Elkanah Settle, who, besides adapting Philaster into 
an operatic shape, produced an interesting opera tending 
towards musical comedy, and possibly another, tending to- 
wards pantomime. 

The Fairy Queen (D.G. May 1692), rather vaguely attri- 
buted to him, is derived from A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
but has such alterations that the original is completely trans- 

^ 7'liis was set to music by Daniel Purcell. 

“ Act n. 
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formed. There are masques of allegoric figures, such as Night 
and Sleeper there are masques of Shepherds and of Shepherd, 
esses*: there are masques of the Seasons’: and there arc 
“Chinese Dances," in which, among many other things, are 
introduced six monkeys. Liketnse set by Purcell and with 
the dances arranged by Priest, it does not seem to have been 
such a success as the productions of Diyden and of D’Urfey, 
although why this should have been we cannot tell*. It 
certainly had all the scenic attractiveness of the other pieces, 
and even in modern times when revived vras welcomed en- 
thusiastically*. From a stage point of view it is valuable as 
containing the earliest example of a “transformation scene,” 
in the modern sense, of which I know. In the fifth act enters 
"a Machine drawn by Peacocks." These latter spread their 
tails until they fill the en tirety of the stage : and then the whole 
suddenly vanishes and becomes transmogrified into some- 
thing quite different’. 

If pantomime saw a premonition in The Fairy Queen, comic 
opera took its rise with The World in the Moon (D.G. June 
1697), set to music by Daniel Purcell and by Clark. Unlike 
the authors of Psyche and of OVee, Settle has here flung off 
all Gallic tradition in stage craft, and boasts of having "throton 
amay all our old French Lumber, our Clouds of Clouts, and 
set Theatrical Paintings at a muck fairer Light''" Contem- 
poraries, including the author himself, seem to have been at 
a loss where to classify the play. Called an "opera” and 
a “comedy" by Settle himself*, it was styled by Gildon a 
“comical opera*” and by Whiocop a “dramatic-conuc- 
opera^*.” In effect it is a kind of hybrid, alternating the most 
wondrous of scenic effects with scenes of real-life comedy. 


t jj. « iji • IV. * Downes, p. 43 

* The music, edued by J. S. ShedJock, was published by the Purcell 
Society in 1Q03 (ff'orks 0/ fffnry Purcfll, voi. iz). 

* The first Quarto was printed m f«9*- ■nother “uvA Alleratioru 

appeared m i6gj The alferauons consist mainly of the addition of a 
few songs. On the date and tc« of the work see F. C Brown, ElMaTuiA 
Settle (1910). , . , 

' Cf. dedication to Christopher Ri<* and the epilogue. 

* The latter appears oi-er the dromaiis personae 

* Gildon's Langbame, p. x»4* , .0, 

” List 0/ all the Dramatic Authors in Seanderbes (i747). P- #*‘3. 
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For the former, apart from the examples given before in this 
work’-, one may note the Dance of the “ Green Men ” in Act i, 
the entertainment at Cinthia’s Court in Act ii and the scenic 
wonders of Act iv (a Prospect of Terras Walks on Eight 
several Stages'"). As regards the latter ingredient, the comic 
scenes are decidedly interesting, taking the form of a “re- 
hearsal” of the opera itself. In Act ii Wildblood, Stanmore 
and Tom sit with Jo Haynes on the stage watching the per- 
formance, their remarks being exceedingly interesting and 
valuable from an historical point of view. Altogether the 
piece deserved that success which, we are informed, it 
received. 

A consideration of Settle’s operas has led us almost to the 
bounds of pure comedy. It will now be necessary to turn 
back from the musical drama to trace the development of 
the more pronounced Elizabethan and pathetic plays of the 
age. Both of these we have already met with, mingled with 
elements heroic : my endeavour now will be to indicate, first 
of all those tragedies which are more particularly to be 
associated with the rise of sentimental drama and the bour- 
geois tragedy, and secondly those productions which seem 
to be related more nearly either to Webster or Shakespeare 
than to Orrery and Dryden. 

The two groups are not mutually exclusive. It is quite 
evident, even from a cursory glance at the domestic and 
pathetic dramas of the time, that the authors of such tragedies 
were influenced directly by a new reading of Shakespeare 
and of other Elizabethan dramatists. The same men who 
were chief in the school of pathos wrote also more distinctly 
“Elizabethan” tragedies: Otway gave on the one hand The 
Orphan, on the other, Venice Preserv'd. 

A consideration of Otway’s work shows us also that we 
must not expect to find heroics entirely absent from the most 
pathetic of tragedies. Otway, as we have seen', had started 
in the heroic school. He passed on from that to deface 
Romeo andfuliet by turning it into The History and Fall of 
Cams Marins (D.G. c. Sept. 1679), and then, inspired pro- 

^ See supra, p. 48. 
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bably by the love which he bore towards the talented but 
morally vicious Mrs Barry, he created two of the finest 
tragedies of the time, revealing in them his appreciation of 
the work of the Elizabethans and his interest in domestic 
sorrows. 

The Orphan, or, The Unhappy Marriage (D.G. c. March 
1680)^, “a very moving Tragedy” as Langbaine described 
it*, is derived from a seventeenth century novel called The 
English Adventures. It deals with the love of ttvo brothers 
for one girl, the orphan Monimta, that of one of them, 
Castalio, in a pure way, that of the other, licentious. Castalio 
marries her, but for several reasons has to retain his marriage 
a secret. While arranging to come on his marriage night to 
her room he is overheard by his brother: and the latter, 
deeming the whole matter but a libertine’s jest, forestalls him 
and enters first the darkened and silent room. This theme, 
which is wrought to the end tvith considerable skill, may 
perhaps not be good material for tragedy, but there can be 
no doubt that the scenes are genuinely affecting. The plot 
undoubtedly presents a situation with untold possibilities for 
psychological and emotional development, and that Otway 
did not neglect those possibilities is evident from Mrs Barry’s 
declaration that she never uttered that fatal and pathetic 
*'0 Castalio!” after the cheat is discovered, without the tears 
rising to her throat and to her eyes. Viewed from amidst the 
dull heap of expiring heroes and of banal heroines, this 
tragedy is one of utmost merit It has brought true pathos 
into drama, pathos and sentiment, told in a manner at once 
vigorous and calm. It would have been noteworthy in any 
age: it was a triumph in its own’. 

Two years later, Dorset Garden saw the production of an 
even finer play, Venice Preserv’d, or, A Plot Discovered (D.G. 
Feb. 1681/2), a drama, which, like The Orphan, not only had 

‘ This play reached a fifth edition by 171 1. h was trambted into 
French by Desclozeaui about 1822, and into German the same year. 
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a lengtliy and dignified stage career in England, but carried 
Otway’s fame to the most distant corners of the earth The 
comic parts, mainly concerned witli the character of Antonio, 
js in all probability a satiric portrait of Shaftesbury, 
are the only marring features in it, not because these are 
badly written, but because they do not harmonise well 
witli tlie general theme of the play. Nothing could better 
illustrate the vitiating effect of the political interests wliich 
dramatists at this time thought fit to include in tlieir plays. 
Yet Otway has succeeded in rising above the topical and has 
firmly grasped tlie essentials. The impression the tragedy 
leaves on tlie reader’s mind is powerful, and tliat impression 
is but intensified when it is seen well-acted upon tlie stage. 
The characters are finely and delicately handled. The de- 
velopment of Jafher’s psychology, veering from hatred to 
desire for revenge, from desire of liberty to active revolution, 
is an almost perfect studj-^ — all confused as it is by his love. 
Pierre, too, is a beautiful picture of tlie firm and clear-hearted 
rebel, steady to tlie last: “And Liberty!” he cries, his words 
expressing his inmost soul, to wliich Jaffier’s “Revenge! Re- 
venge ! ” forms a not unfitting and uninstructive counterpart^. 
What tliough tlie otlier characters are more conventional — 
Priuli, Antonio, Aquilina and Renault — ^ivhen we have these 
two for ever before us.? Particularly of note are the speeches 
of Pierre, especially tliose at tlie beginning of tlie play: “So, 
indeed, men tliink me...”^ and “Yes, a most notorious 

^ It has been rctivcd probably oftener tlian any other play save tliose 
of Shakespeare. All through tlie eighteenth centiiiy it was kept on the 
stage. Garrick played in it. Kemble’s version appeared in 1795. It was 
produced by h'lacready at Covent Garden in 1S3S, and by Phelps at 
Sadler’s Wells in 1S45. Nor is its inspirational value for our own time 
gone: Gordon Craig’s impressionistic designs for scenerj- and the recent 
Phoenix Socictj- rerival testify to that. A Dutch translation by G. Muyser 
{Het Gcred Venctie) appeared in 1755. La Fosse adapted it as Manlius 
Capitolinus in 1698. It was translated into French by de la Place {Tliidtre 
m:gla{s, tom. v) in 1746, and again by Baron A. G. B. Brugi^re de la 
Barante {Chcfs-crmtvrc dcs thiStres itrangers, tom. ll) about 1822. In 
German it made its appearance in 1S47, and in Italian as Venesia Salvaia 
(translated by M. Lconi) in 1S17. As early as 1764 a Russian trans- 
lation was issued by la. Kozelski (Bo 3 MymeHie npoTiiBi Beaeiiin 
Tparejia). 

= II. ii. 


® I.i. 
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Villsin../’ and that hue outburst in Act in, when swords are 
directed at Jaffier; 

taj]f5 of idiymg? Who*g he'll shed the Ulood 
That’s dear to me? Is’tyou? or you? or you, S/r?* 

And the ending of the play is magnificent, closing upon the 
poor misguided Belvidera’s madness and the noble release of 
Pierre from the ignominy of the gallows. There is something 
in a poet’s heart altvaj-s rei'olutionafy, and even though Otway 
was one of Drj’den’s persuasion — a monarchical absolutist- 
in this play he shows his sympathy for souls who struggle 
up out of the rut of life— out into the spadous sunlight of 
rebellion. There are firm-hearted, single>spirifed Pierres who 
live to-day; there am cavrgrdly Renaultg, half-conspirators, 
half-egotistical-Ubertines : there arc Jafners who Sway betv/cen 
the ideal of revolution and other ideals; there arc Belvidera.?, 
too, tvho» uoconsdous of the fact, mar men’s ideals and men's 
^i^•es. It is truly the highest sut that is universal in this way 
sad /of all dme: and trio ttiS dear chrt Ontty kzs naacAed 
if not the summit, at least the lesser heights; 

Another writer of undoubted men: who stArM alcngtide 
Oevray in the imaging 0 / emotional and pathetic secnet h 
John Banks’, whom we have aheady ctet with as an ex^/rjer,*. 
of the heroic tragedy. Like Otk^s AlriiisitT, The PJeel 
Kxr^s of this smter and The DirTr^rUrei cf Trv/ were fc'-’t 
ephemeral things obnously predv^md scnciy » sadafy the: 
tastes of the public of the jerectiss c5 ^ csnrrrr. Et iC';a, 
hkc Otwav a^am. Banks had cnmcisteiy cnmcd rtnnd, and, 

alifcousrh to the end of tis career te reezmed maces cf t'-e 
heroic style, in all of bis after w-.ria stt^ tiut peer^ Cyrvr 
the Grest of 1695, he poutted dricerxeny icwirdi 
of drama whidi was desdned to xet taiec: cc at the — 

centurr hr Rowe and » fsm: ^ 
dnctwity.'T^ CV.c? 5 v' 


* \ V— T ca«^ ’ /•* Etei*' •«wk a ww -= *r. 

=I=« 

eateicscca-t; Kere;r* 
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(D.L. c. Sept. i68i) in its very title shows the tendency of 
his art. Evidently a popular success in its own times^ and 
later", The Unhappy Favourite is interesting because, in the 
scenes bet\veen the Earl and the Countess of Essex there is 
struck a note rarely felt in Restoration drama, a note, however, 
that has its echoes in Otway and even in Southerne. In spite 
of follies in it, such as the numerous asides and as tliat first 
line ridiculed in To 7 n Thumb: 

Help me to raile, prodigious minded Burleigh, 

it shows a decided attempt to produce a tragic spirit higher 
and more delicate tlian that of the heroic tragedy. 

This attempt Banks continued in Vertue Betray'd, or, Anna 
Bullen (D.G. c. April, 1682)^, again an historical work and 
again pathetic and emotional in tone. It is, in tlie words of 
the suppressed epilogue, a '' distrest Dojuesfick Tale," stressing 
most of all tlie truly affecting scenes between Piercy and Anna. 
In some ways it has affinities with tlie older heroic drama: 
it is purely a love play : Lady Blount cries “Hell and Furies ! ” 
in the time-honoured strain : Henry is but the typical monarch, 
Wolsey the typical villain and Lady Diana Talbot tlie tj^iical 
love-lorn maiden who dies of a broken heart. These re- 
miniscences of the popular drama of 1664-77, however, 
do not take from tlie fact tliat tliis is a sentimental tragedy, 
ivith close affinities to tlie school of patlios developing rapidly 
from the year 1682. It is also to be observ^ed liiat it is the 
first of those “ she-tragedies ” made popular more tlian 
twenty years later. 

A somewhat similar play is The Island Queens, or. The 
Death of Mary Queen of Scotland. Publish’d ojily in Defence 
of the Author and the Play, against some mistaken Censures, 
occasio 7 i’d by its behig prohibited the Stage (16S4), also a “she- 
tragedy” but ewdently not so pleasing to the court faction 
as Vertt/e Bet/-ay’d. The latter had had a pronounced royalist 

^ See the dedications to Vertue Betray'd and to Cvrtts the Great. 

‘ It long held the stage in the acting version of Ralph (1731). It was 
translated into German in 17S6. 

= See Hazelton Spencer, ' Improving Shakespeare ” 1026 XLI. 
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note^, but this following play, although it does not seem to 
our eyes a very dangerous piece of work, was suppressed. 
It was not seen on the stage until it had been altered into 
The Albion Queens, or The Death of Mary Queen of Scotland 
(acted at D.L. and printed 1704). As in the other produc- 
tions of Banks, there is a poetic touch here, chiefly in the 
pitiful figure of Mary. Elizabeth's last words in The Albion 
Queens end on a despairing note heard seldom in the mouths 
of Restoration stage potentates. "O Cecil,” she cries, 

O Cecill Shall I never be at rest? 

We are but Gawdy Executioners at best; 

Fixt to our Crowns, we bear the galling Weight, 

Of censuring Fools, and flattering Knaves of State. 

It tvas sentiments like this which in all likelihood the then 
monarch did not exactly appreciate. 

Equally important and equally neglected is The Innocent 
Usurper, or, The Death of the Lady Jane Gray (1694). This 
tragedy was likewise prohibited by the censor, again for 
what reason is not made quite plain. The Innocent Usurper, 
the last of this series of historical plays, is as typical as any 
of Banks’ productions. We meet here once more with the 
occasional heroic exclamations — “Helll Scalding LeadI and 
Sulphures!”* is only one of them — and Pembroke’s already- 
quoted soliloquy in Act iv: 

Weep, Heav’ns, fall Hail and Torrents from the Skye, 

And when y’ave drein’d the Briney Ocean drj’, 

Weep on, and pour the Watery Globe and Night, 

On the World’s back, and quench this Orb of Light, 

reads as if it came from some tragedy of ^675* Again, how- 
ever, the atmosphere of the play is not heroic but pathetic, 
and domestic sorrows are duly insisted upon. The tragedy 
of Lady Jane is very pitifully painted for us, and the Duchess 
of Suffolk is a figure at once vital and vigorously delineated. 
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a kind of Restoration Lady Macbeth. “ Go to Are y( 

a Man ? she asks, 

Have you tliat Blood 

Yet left within you that your Birth created? 

Or did it only boast (hoping to mix 

With mine) that you were Noble and Ambitious? 

O Gods! that Woman should so far excel 

Mankind in cv’ry thing, yet be so curst 

To be born Slaves, and live in loath’d Subjection H 

On tlie whole Banks merits a position mueh liighcr th; 
that which is usually accorded to him. As a pioneer 
stands alongside of Mrs Bchn and of D'Urfey and of Otw 
and of Southerne in the development of the newer dram 
In no way can one endorse the view that he is to be consider 
merely as "an admirer of Lee" and as one who "faithful 
reproduced that author’s worst characteristics 2." Only 
the earlier two dramas and of the later Cyms the Gn 
(which, the author informs us, was written before 'Ute XJ 
happy Favourite^ most probably in the last years of the here 
fever) is this true, and all these plays stand quite apart fre 
what were Banks’ main works. As an artist he stands nc 
to Otway: as a precursor of Rowe he stands almost vniq 
in his age. 

Connected with Banks in the adoption of historical them 
mingled with pathos is John Bancroft, to whom in fair c( 
tainty may be ascribed the two plays of /C«;^ Edward t 
Third, with the F(dl of Mortimer Earl of March. An H 
ioricall Play (D.L. c. Nov. 1690) and Henry the Second, Ki 
of England; with the Death of Rosamond (fD Nov. 1692 
These two plays arc both vciy Elizabethan in character. T 

‘ I. i. UfinJen wnn evidently ^really influenced by Macbeth. I hr 
fllrencly dniy/n iittcniion to other rcminificcncen jn Cyrus the Ore 
'J’hc Bccne in 'The Immcnt Usurper where tlic Duclicss mccto Suffi 
nnd tniks: 

“What hnn ninrm’d my Lord 
To be thun crirly up? In Edward dead?” 
remindn un ntronpily of nimilnr iiccnen in Slinkcnpcare’n piny, 

* Sec C.Jl.E.L., vol. vui. 

“ 'I’lierc in every reason, however, for Ijclicv/nrr timt these two pli 
arc larirely rcworkin({a of now lost Elizabethan originals. See Appendix 
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former is but a poor piece of work, in which the comic scenes 
moving around the person of Segcant Eithersicie, are in- 
finitely superior to the serious portions of the play, henry 
the Second on the other hand is a very fine historical tragedy. 
It betrays obvious reminiscences of preceding plays, but the 
blank verse is good and the characters fairly successfully 
worked out. The satire of priests and the person 0/ Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, a kind of replica of Pandarus, recall to us 
Troilus and Cressida of Dryden, and the revengeful abbot 
seems a copy of IVo/sey in Bants' Vertue Betray’d. The fast 
words of Rosamond, however, owe more to Elizabethan 
example; 

I do, Thus I submit, and Drink the Bane of Life; 

The Bane of Love. Oh Henry I thus I fall thy Sacrifice, 

and it was Elizabethan example that urged on this revival of 
plays dealing with English history. 

The pathetic note merging in with Elizabethan imitation is 
to be seen in many tragedies of the later years of the century. 
Many instances of how it crept even into the heroic plays of 
the time have been noted above. Similarly there has been 
noted the insistence on what had already appeared in the 
rimed heroic dramas of 1664-77, the atmosphereofhorror. 
Those dramatists, who in this later rime, went in for such 
plays, seem to have been more successful on the whole than 
most other tragic dramatists. They arc much more numerous, 
and obviously their productions made wide appeal to con- 
temporary audiences. The main thing that separates them 
from those who had before introduced horror into heroic 
plays is that they all made a fresh return directly to Eliza- 
bethan sources. A play like Ravenscroft’a The Italian Husband 
(L.I.F. c. Nov. 1697) betrays closer similarities to some Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean dramas than to horror elements either 
in the heroic or in other plays written bet%vecn 1660 and the 
date of its production. Possessed of a certain power of appeal 
and rather strikingjy UTritfen, it leaves us aghast at the 
frightful scene at the end tvhere the lover and the wife lie 
dead in the chamber, to remain there until the latter 5 father 
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shall come. The husband has no doubt but that this scene 
will find the approbation of his father-in-law : 

I know ’twill greive his Heart, he lov’d her well, 

But Princes have noble Souls, 

His Sense of Honour will excuse the Deed. 

Such a scene reminds us at once of Shirley or Ford or 
Webster. The attempt to raise the emotions, and at the same 
time the endeavour to achieve something of powerful calm, 
is truly fed directly from Elizabethan founts^. 

Most of the horror plays of this time are revenge dramas, 
and this theme again was in most cases taken over from older 
pre-Restoration sources. Thomas Scott’s The Unhappy Kind- 
ness, or, A Fruitless Revenge (D.L. 1697) is but an alteration 
of Fletcher’s Wife for a Month, and William Phillips’ The 
Revengeftd Queen (D.L. c. June 1698) betrays clearly the 
influence of D’Avenant’s Albovine. Other dramas deal with 
kindred atmospheres. The Fatal Discovery, or. Love in Riiines 
(D.L. c. Feb. 1698), a play published by Powell^, turns on 
the unwitting double incest of Cornaro, who is not only the 
father of his own sister, Eromena, but later falls in love with 
and marries her. It has a comic underplot which merely 
serves to intensify the disgust and horror the whole tragedy 
casts upon us. Beauty in Distress (L.I.F. c. April 1698) by 
Motteux is likewise interesting, as being still a Airther 
specimen of the tragedy of blood, although written “to a 
MoraP,” with the external format of classic restraint. The 
duration of the tragedy is three hours, and the place remains 
fixed in an ante-chamber. Despite its keeping to the unities, 
it is as noisy as any swash-buckling Cockpit production, and 
is valuable precisely because of that. 

Many plays of the period, of course, cannot be crushed 
into one or other of the separate schools, being like this 
last-mentioned work of Motteux. Brady’s The Rape, or. The 
Innocent Impostors (D.L. Feb. 1691/2) with its theme of 

f" X' (“The Italian Source for Ravenscroft’s The Italian 

Husband Rmtczu of English Studies, 1934, x. 202-5) traces its origin to 
Cicognini s II tradimento per Vhonore. 

a n makes a vigorous attack on Dryden for his 

Praelude to Heroick Love. s Pi-gfagg 
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and Othello. There are many other men in the period who 
can better be trusted. Dryden in some of his works might 
be ruled out as being a man far and away superior to his age, 
but after all Dryden, his life through, was trying to plurnb 
the tastes of his time. We may take his word for certain 
things. And we may take Tate’s, for Tate, as is evident from 
the prefaces to The History of Kvig Leur and to The Loyal 
General, evidently thought a good deal of and about Shake- 
speare and was prepared honestly to like or to dislike as his 
mind bade him, not swayed by sudden fancies but basing 
his ideas on definite critical precepts. 

Before we come to the adaptations and to the prefaces in 
particular we may briefly note what the age did not like in 
Shakespeare. The comedies for the most part were neglected 
by the men and women of the time, the reason being that in 
the early comedies there is too much romance and in the 
later too chaotic plots. Thus tliere were never seen in tlie 
Restoration The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

The Comedy of Errors, The Merchant of Venice, All's Well, 
As You Like It, and The Winter's Tale. The Tempest was 
taken and altered because it had a unified plot, as well as 
possibilities for operatic display. Measure for Measure was 
run in \rith Much Ado by D’Avenant, but apparently without 
success. A Midsummer Night's Dream was made into an 
opera. The Taming of the Shrew was sufficiently realistic to 
be a fair success in Lacy’s adaptation, and The Merry Wives, 
similarly a realistic play, was performed as early as Nov. 9, 
1660, and as late as Dec. 17, 1675. Of all tlie romantic 
comedies which now we adore, only Twelfth Night in an 
unadapted form was given a half-hearted show on the stage 
during those forty years. 

With the histories and the tragedies it was different. The 
latter obviously appealed to the age, although there were 
many things that seemed to tlie Restoration courtiers inde- 
corous in them. Romeo, the early lyrical tragedy, was made 
into a tragi-comedy by Howard and classicised by Otway. 
Macbeth was made into an opera by D’Avenant. Lear was 
made happy in Tate’s version. Antony was rendered heroic 
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and sedate in Dryden’a famous tragedy. Othello and Hamlet 
escaped the hands of the adapter, why is not quite clear; they 
were presented in cut, but unadded-to, versions. Of the 
other tragic dramas, Troilm was heroicised by Drj'den: 
Coriolantu made political by Tate; Titus Andronicus rendered 
more bloody by Ravenscroft: Timon turned "into a Play" 
by Shadvvell; Julius Caesar feebly tampered with by an 
anonymous author: Cymheline made paretic by D’Urfey. 
Pericles apparently saw a solitary performance early in the 
Restoration period at the Cockpit: there is no record of any 
later revival. 

The histories made their appeal in other ways. They were 
easily turned into political parallels, as in Ctownt's Henry VI 
and Tate’s Richard II. Sometimes, as in Henry VIII, they 
could well be utilised to set off the rich scenes then coming 
into fashion. 

Even such a brief survey as this has shown us many of the 
likes and the dislikes of the age. The adapters, Dryden in 
particular, have pointed out s«// more clearly what they pre^ 
ferred and what they thought wrong in Shakespeare’s works. 
Dryden, let us remember, had as great a veneration for 
Shakespeare as any man in his age. There is no hesitancy 
in his words in the preface to Troilus and Cressida, when he 
states that "our Reverence for Shakespear (is) much more 
just, than that of the Grecians for Aesckyhis." He is filled 
tvith a glow of admiration for his great English predecessor. 
This glow of admiration, however, did not blind him to what 
appeared to be errors and weaknesses in Shakespeare; in this 
very preface we find four objections to Shakespeare’s work 
clearly enunciated. First, he says, writing of the earlier 
Troilus but thinking of many other plays, much of the 
language is obsolete, coarse and too figurative. This is 
merely an echo of what almost everyone in that age was 
saying. 

That which the World call'd Wt in Shakespeare’s Age, 

Is laught at, as improper for our Stage, 
said a prologue %vritten for a 1667 performance of James 
Shirley’s Love Tricks, and in 1673 one Richard Ward, when 
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looldng about for a quotation to illustrate the use of un- 
profitable and ineffectual Words/’ chose some ten lines frpm 
The Merchant of Venice as a prime example^. 

Dryden’s second objection is that the whole play of Ttoihis 
and Cressida moves with a careless incoherent motion. Here 
again he was but expressing a common criticism of the age, 
the age that was growing rapidly classical, that disliked 
romantic incoherency and adored precision, mathematical 
though that might be. 

Thirdly, “the latter part of the Tragedy is nothing but a 
confusion of Drums and Trumpets, Excursions and Alarms ” 
— the words are Dryden’s own. On turning to his own 
adaptation, one might think that he has increased the fighting 
and this “confusion of Excursions and Alarms” — ^but 
Dryden’s criticism was directed rather at what seemed to 
him the purposeless confusion than at the confusion itself. 

Finally, as a fourth objection, Dryden finds that “the chief 
Persons.. .are left alive: Cressida is false and is not punish’d.” 

We may, perhaps, looking over these statements and these 
facts, now tabulate briefly some of the things that the Restora- 
tion age saw in Shakespeare and some of the things wliich 
they whole-heartedly condemned. They liked the heroes of 
the tragedies, but as these were not sufficiently exaggerated, . 
in their alterations they tried to make the Shakespeare figures 
approximate as closely as possible to the late seventeenth 
century standard; or else they took away from the reality of 
the types by the introduction of operatic features. Hamlet 
and Othello alone they permitted to be seen unadapted. 
Hamlet, hesitating, dallying, did not offend their suscepti- 
bilities, and in Othello, I have often suspected, the contem- 
porary audience must have looked upon lago as the central 
figure. Othello, I am certain, they could not have possibly 

A few of the sentences in thjs chapter I have taken from my own 
pamphlet on Dryden as an Adapter of Shakespeare (Shakespeare Asso- 
ciation Pamphlets, No. 8 , rgzz). The subject of Shakespeare’s fate during 
Ac Restoration has been thoroughly dealt with by Hazelton Spencer in 
Shakespeare Improved (1927), by G. C. D. Odell in Shakespeare from 
Betterton to Irving (igzo) and by Montague Summers in Shakespeare 
Adaptations (1922). See also Arthur C. Sprague, Shakespeare and the 
Actors (1944). 
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appreciated. They liked, also, the settings of many Shake- 
speare plays, because they realised the possibilities in them 
of theatrical display, and they liked, in the later years, the 
scenes of pathos. They were conscious of the greatness of 
Shakespeare, but probably conscious of it in a vague way 
which defied analysis or definition. 

On the other hand, they objected to Shakespeare’s language. 
They objected to his romantic comedy. They objected to the 
too-great realism of his heroes- They objected to the chaos 
of his scenes. They objected to his lack of poetic justice and 
to the universal calamities which ovenvhelmed good and bad 
alike. 

The adaptations, therefore, made of those plays they liked, 
followed certain very definite critical lines. There was practi- 
cally no tampering with the text simply for the sake of 
tampering. The language was made easier and less involved. 
The heroes were made more heroic. Tragedies and comedies 
alike were turned into operas. The eternally changing scenes 
of the Shakespearian dramas were made more unified. The 
comedies and the comic scenes in the tragedies were made 
tvitty and vulgar in the Restoration way. Both tragedies and 
histories were rendered into political parallels. 

It is impossible here to do more than glance at some of the 
more important of the adaptations as illustrating these various 
points. 

The Tempest of Dryden and D’Avenant may be^ taken 
as displaying the tendency towards the introduction of 
"classically” regular, almost mechanically regular, groups of 
characters in the plays Ferdinand and Miranda, Hippolito 
and Dorinda, Ariel and Milcha, Caliban and Sycorax pair off 
in a w’onderful way. Our only surprise is that the happy 
thought did not come to D’Avenant of providing Trospero 
with a female counterpart. This comedy may be taken also 
as illustrating the introduction of political elements, the Duke 
Trincalo scenes, evidently the most popular parts in the play, 
satirising the Republican parties. 'The new spirit of 'iil^r 
wit and suggestiveness is to be noticed here, coarsenKs in 
the Duke Trincalo scenes and innuendoes in the dialogue 
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between Miranda and Dorinda. This debasing of Shakespeare’s 
humour is only part of what went on all through the age. 
Pandarus in Dryden’s Troilus and Ctessida, in a similar way, 
is made inexpressibly coarse. One might cite in the same 
connection the gratuitous indecencies introduced by Rochester 
into his alteration of Fletcher’s Valentinian, 

Two other alterations of D’Avenant’s present equally 
entertaining features. Macbeth, as I have noted, was turned 
into an opera. This in itself is interesting, but there are 
other changes in it, more detailed changes, which have an 
even greater importance. The language is consistently sim- 
plified and made regular. 

“To us fair Weather’s foul, and foul is fair!” say the witches, 
“Come hover through the foggy, filthy Air....’’ 

The words of Lady Macbeth and of Macbeth himself are 
robbed of their strength in an attempt to make them be more 
readily understood. 

There wou’d be Musick in a Raven’s Voice, 

Which shou’d but croke the Entrance of the King 
Under my Battlements, 

No, they wou’d sooner add a Tincture to 
The Sea, and turn the Green into a Red — 

or 

She shou’d have Di’d hereafter, 

I brought her here, to see my Victimes, not to Die. 

To Morrow, to Morrow and to Morrow, 

Creeps in a stealing pace from Day to Day, 

To the last Minute of Recorded Time; 

And all our Yesterdays have lighted Fools 
To their Eternal Homes — 

any of these is typical of the silent changes made throughout. 
Here, also, in this Macbeth, beyond the mere alterations made 
in order to use machine and scenery, we may trace the in- 
fluence of the new stage conditions. Lady Macduff’s part 
is enormously lengthened, purely for the sake, apparently, 
of giving opportunity to some rising actress of the Duke’s 
Theatre. 

The other plays present equally valuable and interesting 
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evidence of the tastes of the age. D’Avenant’s The Rivals, 
made out of The Ttco Noble Kinsmen, is a tragi-comcdy, with 
the same simplification of language, and with a reduction of 
the spirit of Thebes to the spirit of Arcadia. Of Theocles 
and Philander (Arcite and Palamon) we are told that 
they killed 

With such regret, as if they did embrew 

Their Swords in Blood to blush for those they slew. 
Dryden’s Troilus and Cresstda shows us the attempt to make 
heroic those plays of Shakespeare which to the Restoration 
seemed to lack the exaggerated sentiment necessary for 
tragedy. Troilus here has become a hero, Cressida a heroine, 
just as in All jor Love Antony is made the brother of 
Almanzor, Cleopatra the sister of Almahide, Dolabella the 
image of Acacis. Troilus and Cressida and All for Love, 
however, differ from most of the adaptations in ending 
seriously and tragically. Romeo, we remember, was given a 
happy conclusion, and Cordelia and Edgar were paired off 
in Tate's Lear. All these last-mentioned dramas display in 
common the tendency to make more unified and more sym- 
metrical the romantically irregular plots of Shakespeare. 
While this was in general due to the pseudo-classic criticism 
of the time, it was probably urged fon\ard by the changing 
conditions of the stage. Shakespeare's works, written for the 
platform of the Globe, were being adapted for performance 
in the picture-frame of the Duke's and the Theatre Royal. 

In these adaptations, then, we may find the key to the age, 
an age, dependent on the old, but with new conditions and 
with new ideals.* an age intent on its ovm wit, on its own 
ideas, on its own conceptions, able dimly to appreciate the 
great work of the past, but filled with an over-weening sense 
of its ot^m importance and offended at any attempt to in- 
culcate in a reasonable tvay honour or w’rtue; an age that 
has inherited great and noble things, yet debilitate and weak, 
nursing the degenerate descendants of a powerful race, 
glorious sometimes in its decay, but graceless, if debonam, 
corrupt, if airy and splendid. 



SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
CHAPTER TWO 


The past two decades have seen much attention devoted to 
the tragedy and the heroic drama of the Restoration period, 
with a determined endeavour to appreciate what precisely was 
the effect at which the pla)rwrights aimed. Despite the fact 
that contemporaries tended to identify the heroic play with the 
play in rimed couplets we may still find ourselves justified in 
regarding the riming fashion as something distinct from the 
development of heroic themes. If we do not, then there is an 
ever-present danger of confusing medium and content. The 
fact remains that the couplet form was being shaped for 
rhetorical purposes by many writers before 1642^ and that its 
adoption for dramatic purposes after 1660 was inevitable. 

Dryden’s achievements, of course, have attracted the 
majority of writers on this subject®. It was his example which 
aided Voltaire in the establishment of a new kind of heroic 
drama in France during the eighteenth century^. That an 
English author, contemporary with Racine, could thus fashion 
an independent tragic model testifies strongly to Dryden’s 
dramatic gifts. The fact itself, however, is not so surprising as 
at first sight it appears. When we consider the already-quoted 
remark of a modern critic: “The basis of Restoration tragedy 

^ This is emphasised by W. S. Clark in “The Definition of the ‘Heroic 
Play’ in the Restoration Period” {Review of English Studies, 1932, vili. 
437-44). Clark declares that a contemporary definition might have taken 
the form of “ a wholly serious play, composed in rimed verse, with a tone 
befitting heroic poetry, and concerned with the lofty sentiments of persons 
in high station.” A very useful study is Cecil V. Deane’s Dramatic Theory 
and the Rhymed Heroic Play (1931). 

" See Ruth C. Wallerstein, “The Development of the Rhetoric and 
Metre of the Heroic Couplet, especially in 1625-45” {PMLA, I93S> 
166-209). 

® See W. Mann, Drydens heroische Tragodien (Wiirttemberg, 1932) and 
B. J. Pendlebury, Dryden’s Heroic Plays; A Study of the Origins (1923). 

* T. W. Russell, Voltaire, Dryden and Heroic Tragedy (1946) and 
“Dryden, inspirateur de Voltaire” {Revue de litterature comparie, 1948, 
XXII. 321-8). 
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js the Romantic idca^” wc recognise that the age of Charles 11 
wore its classicism with a difference*. This has led at least one 
writer* to postulate a “comic” purpose in the penning of these 
scenes and in the creation of these characters, with a sceptical 
attitude distinct from Orrery's more serious purpose. Without 
endorsing this view, which seems to read into Dryden’s heroic 
dramas something that does not belong to the seventeenth 
century, we may well agree that “in the character of Almanzor ” 
there is “a mixture of the splendid and the grotesque.” 

Among the later plays AH for Love (D.L. Dec. 1677), long 
dismissed as merely a poor imitation of Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra^ has of late received considerable critical atten- 
tion. It may, of course, easily be demonstrated that the 
inspirational fire which iJJominatcs the earlier pby has a 
warmth and a consuming power far beyond anjihing within 
Diydcn’s reach*, and obviously the imagery which gives 
grandeur to the one finds no parallel to the ether. Where 
Shakespeare’s imagery is part of the fundamental concept, 
Diydcn’s 

images do not spring naturally from his theme, as the leaves from 
a tree; they are improvised; and though they may illuminate 
separate ideas, feelings, and c\ en characters and scenes, they serve 
to destroy rather than to create the unity of the whole. All for Love 
is a fine tragedy decorated with poetiy. It is not a poetic tragedy 
in the truest meaning of the term*. 

* Bonamy Dobrec, Rtstoratton Tras*dy. 1660-1729 (19*9), p. 39. See 
ivpra, p. 94 

* See P S. Wood, "The Opposition to Neo-Classmsm in England 
beween 1660 and «7oo" {PMLA. i925, luii. 182-97) On Doden'a 
critical position in relation to Rymer’s see Fred G. Walcott, "John 
Dr) den’s Answer to Thomas Rymer's The TrastJitt of the Last Age" 

leroic Pbys" 

i, 193S-43. V. 

• hesisin"John 

_ j . L^^lI. 665-73) 

that Dryden passed /rom a nco-Stoic conception to a sentimental riew of 
tragedy’s purpose. 

* F. R. Leasis, “Antony and Cleopatra and All for Late- A Cntical 
Exercise” {Scrutiny, 1936. v. 158-69) There is an interesting discussion 
of this play also in Ruth Wallerstein’a *'Dr>den and the Anslysa of 

Shakespeare’s Technique"(Rewt?«>/E»i-/MASwdi«, 1943, xtT i 65 ‘ 83 )- 

* Kenneth Muir, "The Imagerv of All far Ltn-t" {Proceedings of ih* 
Leeds philosophical and Lsterary Society, 1938-43. v, J40-9), 
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All this is true, yet perhaps the judgement of another student 
of the play may be allowed to modify this statement. Although 
“in the use of the lambent phrase, the metaphor that van- 
quishes or seduces, in the revealing word that lightens like a 
flash” Dryden falls far below Shakespeare, still “in its result. 
All for Love is more decisively a tragedy than any , . . except 
Shakespeare’s best, and Antony and Cleopatra is not one of 
them^.” 

Dryden’s eminence, certainly, was recognised in his own 
time, and his influence was potent, but we must not forget that 
contemporaries are not always able to make a clear distinction 
between genius and mere competence — ^nor must we neglect 
to bear in mind always that the Restoration was an age when 
the literary aristocrats were all-powerful and that their tastes 
were capricious. Even the uninspired Elkanah Settle, during 
the Battle of the Poets, was regarded by many as a worthy rival 
to Dryden^. Even such a play as The Mourning Bride (L.I.F. 
1697), one of Congreve’s mistakes and “a thriller rather than 
a tragedy 3 ,” could prove a popular success^. More compre- 
hensible is the esteem in which both Lee and Otway were 
held; rightly, these two authors have always maintained their 
position in the roll of tragic writers, and the present age has 
not been without significant reassessments of their value®. 

^ Bonamy Dobrde, op. cit. pp. 89-90. 

® See supra, p. 117, 

® Bonamy Dobrde, op. cit. p. 168. 

* Elmer B. Potter discusses “The Paradox of Congreve’s Mourning 
Bride’’ {PMLA, 1943, Lvni. 977-1001) — the contrast between its con- 
temporary success and its later neglect. Emmett L. Avery has an account 
of “The Popularity of The Mourning Bride in the Eighteenth Century” 
(Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 1941, ix. 115-16). 

® The lives of these two dramatists have been well told by Roswell G. 
Ham in Otivay and Lee: Biography from a Baroque Age (1931), and 
Bonamy Dobr^e (op. cit. pp. 110-48) has two excellent chapters on their 
achievements. To the studies listed in the preceding pages may be added 
Clifford Leech’s “Restoration Tragedy: A Reconsideration”, Durham 
University Journal, 1950, XLii. 106-15. This presents an acute study of 
the merits and defects of the heroic play. 
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GOMET>r 


I. Introductory: Elizabethan and 
Foreign Models 

C oncerning the origins of Restoration comedy, and of 
that particular kind to which has been given the title 
"comedy of manners," violently divergent views have been 
expressed. There have been many to argue that in effect these 
plays were inspired and largely moulded by the comic drama 
of Paris as that was fashioned into the peerless form it assumed 
in the hands of Mohdre; others have affirmed that what we 
have here is a unique artistic development, owing little either 
to the French theatre or to earlier English endeavour, a thing 
summoned forth irom the society that took its cue from the 
Merry Monarch: still others have sought to prove that essen- 
tially the comic endeavour of dramatists from Dryden to Con- 
greve shows a logical progress from the comic trends fully 
evident in the plays which were being produced in the decades 
before the theatres were closed by Puritan ordinance in 1642. 

Fortunately, the past (c\\ years have seen the appearance of 
a number of specialised studies devoted to this subject, and 
through these not only have the basic facts been more clearly 
established but also usurer approach towards the interpretation 
of these facts has been rendered possible. 

Of one thing there can be now not the slightest doubt; 
Restoration comedy owes a tremendous debt, indeed its 
greatest debt, to the drama produced m England from the time 
of Jonson to that of Shirley *. During those formative seasons 
between 1660 and 1665, when the younger dramatists were 
slowly feeling their way towards a form of e.Tprc 5 sion adequate 

* By far the most important study of this subject w that by 
Lynch, The Soaal Mode of Reetoratwn Comedy (Umrerstty of Muhisan 
Ihtblicaliont tn LMnguage and Ltieratvre, liij New ^ orit, 193b). 
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All this is true, yet perhaps the judgement of another student 
of the play may be allowed to modify this statement. Although 
“in the use of the lambent phrase, the metaphor that van- 
quishes or seduces, in the revealing word that lightens like a 
flash” Dryden falls far below Shakespeare, still “in its result. 
All for Love is more decisively a tragedy than any. . .except 
Shakespeare’s best, and Antony and Cleopatra is not one of 
them^.” 

Dryden’s eminence, certainly, was recognised in his own 
time, and his influence was potent, but we must not forget that 
contemporaries are not always able to make a clear distinction 
between genius and mere competence — nor must we neglect 
to bear in mind always that the Restoration was an age when 
the literary aristocrats were all-powerful and that their tastes 
were capricious. Even the uninspired Elkanah Settle, during 
the Battle of the Poets, was regarded by many as a worthy rival 
to Dryden^. Even such a play as The Mourning Bride (L.I.F. 
1697), one of Congreve’s mistakes and “a thriller rather than 
a tragedy^,” could prove a popular success^. More compre- 
hensible is the esteem in which both Lee and Otway were 
held; rightly, these two authors have always maintained their 
position in the roll of tragic writers, and the present age has 
not been without significant reassessments of their value®. 

^ Bonamy Dobr^e, op. cit. pp. 89-90. 

" See supra, p. 117. 

® Bonamy Dobrde, op. cit. p. 168. 

* Elmer B. Potter discusses “The Paradox of Congreve’s Mourning 
Bride" (PMLA, 1943, LVlii. 977-1001) — the contrast between its con- 
temporary success and its later neglect. Emmett L. Avery has an account 
of “The Popularity of The Mourning Bride in the Eighteenth Century’’ 
{Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 1941, ix. 115-16). 

^ The lives of these two dramatists have been well told by Roswell G. 
Ham in Otzvay and Lee: Biography from a Baroque Age (1931), and 
Bonamy Dobr6e {op. cit. pp. 110-48) has two excellent chapters on their 
achievements. To the studies listed in the preceding pages may be added 
Clifford Leech’s “Restoration Tragedy; A Reconsideration”, Durham 
Umverstty Journal, 1950, xLii. 106-15. This presents an acute study of 
the merits and defects of the heroic play. 
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C oncerning the origins of Restoration comedy, and of 
that particular kind to which has been given the title 
“comedy of manners,” violently divergent views have been 
expressed. There have been many to argue that in effect these 
plays were inspired and largely moulded by the comic drama 
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to their needs, tliey had the opportunity of seeing a rich array 
of their predecessors’ works h Among these, diverse comic 
styles were represented. 7'rue, Sliakespearc’s comedies fall far 
down in the catalogue of revivals. Apart from The Merry 
When, essentially a hirce, only two such works arc known to 
have been given during these years, and both were probably 
\ma\icees8ful". Ear back in time lay the days of good Queen 
Bess, and the romantic dramas that had pleased her subjects 
now had lost their savour. It was dilTcrcnt, however, with 
Jonson, whose classically inclined style, rich powers of ob- 
servation, humorous tyj)es and satiric tendencies assuredly 
made strong appeal to the later seventeenth-century audience 
Although he showed but little interest in social manners and 
althotigh his scenes may have seemed to many a trifle rough, 
he had in him qualities well suited to be welcomed by the .age. 
Almost all felt the impress of his art. He gave to Drydcn in 
his earlier dramas many a hint, sometimes well employed, 
sometimes rather blunderingly taken over Me was the master 
in chief of Shadwcll He prcsctited to the comedy of mamicrs, 
if not the main types, at least the background against which 
these main types moved. For Drydcn and others a model had 
been set Ijy his works and on that model other works, more 
.appropriate for the later age, might be fashioned. 

' Linln ot these pinys, presented Ity the "old” nnd tlie "yoiiiiR” nctors, 
iind hy the troupes of I^illif;rew nnd D’Avennnt, nrc aiven in Appendix A. 

” I’cpy**’ comments nro likely to lutvo. been typicnl: for him A Mid- 
summer Ninlil’s Dream wiis "tlic most insipid riiliculous piny thnt ever 
I snw in tny life” (.Sept. 2<;, 1667,) while Twelfth Nifjht wns “but n silly 
play” (Sept. 11, ifihi nnd Jnn. 0 , sMizIf). 

” The importance of Jonson in thin period is nttcslcd by Itobert Gale 
Noyes in lien Jonson on the Knt’lish Stone, j( 6 n-jyy 6 (1935), J. l'\ llrndlcy 
nnd J. Q. Adnms in The Jonson AUusion-Dook (1922), nnd Gerald IJ. 
llentley in Shahespeare and Jonson (19.15). C- fh Graham shows Jonson’s 
enduriitt; inllnenee on later writers r.uch ns Mrs Dehn nnd John Dennis 
("An ICcho of Jonson in Aphrn IJeltn’s Sir Patient Fancy," Modern 
Lannuaite Notes, 1038, i.tu. 278-9), "'I’hc Jonsoninn 'I’l-ndition in the 
Comedies of John Dennis” (id. 19-11, i.vi. 37 o~^.), "Jonson Allusions in 
Restoration Comedy” (Ueview of FnitUsh Studies, 1930, xv. 200-.)), nnd 
"'riie Jonsoninn 'I'rndition in the Comedies of Thomas D’Urfey” 
(Modern Lannunne Quarterly, 19.(7, VIU. 47-52). 

Ned llliss Allen, I he Sources of John Dryden's Comedies (1935), 
pp. 10-21, 217-18, 202-3. 

‘ Albert .S. llorRinan, Thomas Slmkvrli: llis J.ife and Comedies (1928), 
especially pp. 38-13. 
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That process of refashioriing, however, was itself not 
entirely new. During the early years of the seventeenth 
century Fletcher, in association with Beaumont and others 
among his playwriting companions, had adumbrated some- 
thing new, and with good reason his pla)^ proved by far the 
most popular when the theatres reopened in 1660. Although 
he displays comparatively little awareness of social standards, 
Fletcher definitely stands fort^-ard as a representative of aristo- 
cratic youth and lays prime stress on witty conversational ease. 
Such a play as The Wild Goose Chase, for example, a "famous 
play "as Fepj’s called it* and one destined to become the basis 
of Farquhar’a The Inconstant (D.L. 1702), might, on the 
surface, almost be mistaken for the work of one of the uTiters 
of the manners school. The characters have bath names and 
aptitudes similar to those given by Congreve to his stage 
figures — Mirabell, "a Traveird Monsieur and great dcfyer of 
ad Ladies tn the way of Marriage, other\vnse their much loose 
Servant, at last caught by the despis'd Oriano,*' Pinac "his 
fellow Traveller, of a lively Spirit, and Servant to the no less 
sprightly Lilha^Bianca," Onana "a witty follower of the 
Chase,” Rosalura and Lillia-Blanca “Airie Daughters of 
HantoUt," Except for the absence in it of any strong impress 
of a social code, here is the same subservience of the plot to 
Wtly dialogue, the same air of graceful abandon, the same 
careless disregard of more sober moral standards, as we find in 
the Restoration comedies’. Reading this and other kindred 
dramas in the "Beaumont and Fletcher” series we feel that 
we are indeed standing on the threshold of Charles’ Whitehall 
or entering the gates of St James’s Park. 

Nor did Beaumont and Fletcher stand alone in modifying 
and shaping the comic farm during these earher years. Again, 
It is not wi’tfiout reason that several' plays by Brome hgared 
largely in the Restoration repertoires, for this author, while m 
some respects merely a faithful imitator of his master Jonson 
and not, like Fletcher, himscif a well-born gallant, contributed 

■* fan. 1 1, 1667/S. 

* For rtf<«ncw to the studies of A C Sprague and ] H ilson, see 
lupra, p. 93. 
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materially to the social content of comedy. Precisely because 
he was of humble birth, perhaps, he showed himself fully aware 
of the rapidly growing separation in standards between the 
young aristocracy and the citizens; indeed, in several of his 
plays he deliberately sought to wrest laughter from the anxious, 
awkward endeavours made by those not born to the manner 
to capture the delicate wit which the gallants mastered so 
easily. When we think of the prominent place given to the 
would-be wits in Restoration plays and of the episodes in those 
plays which bear at least a general likeness to scenes in his 
comedies, we must unquestionably add the now almost for- 
gotten Richard Brome to the list of earlier Caroline playwrights 
who paved the way for Congreve. 

Then, too, there is Shirley, although here a puzzle confronts 
us. Some of his comedies, as we have seen, were revived at 
the Restoration, but peculiarly among them there is no record 
of the two plays, Hyde Park and The Lady of Pleasure, which 
most closely approach the later style, while for some extra- 
ordinary and hitherto entirely unexplained cause the author 
himself seems to have come to be regarded as a mere drudge, 
an uninspired poetaster. Despite this, however, there can be 
no question about two facts — ^first, that in these two plays 
Shirley came nearer than any of his companions to creating 
the formula upon which the comedy of manners was con- 
structed, and, secondly, that because of this, his influence was 
extensive. His portraits of Celestina and Carol are limned in 
the style which created Floriwell and Millamant; his gallants 
are the direct ancestors of Celadon and MirabelH. 

In recent studies of this subject of the indebtedness of 
Restoration comedy to the playwrights who wrote between 
1600 and 1642, one important and hitherto almost wholly 
neglected source of influence has been brought to light. It has 
long been recognised, of course, that, with the insistent en- 
couragement of Queen Henrietta Maria French priciosiU 
became a recognised cult, that Honord d’Urfd’s Astrde was 

f N. B. Allen, op. cit. pp. 34-6, points out that Dryden, notwithstanding 
his contemptuous remarks about Shirley, borrowed from The Lady of 
Pleasure and that Shirley’s comic style clearly “anticipates the comedy of 
manners in several important ways.’’ 
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regarded ‘as a masterpiece and a model and that the Platonic 
mood ^vas freely expressed by a group of courtly dramatists, 
sometimes sincerely and sometimes evidently with an under- 
lying smile. Suckling thus used Platonic sentiment in his 
Aglaura and Brennoralt^ while D’Avenant curried royal favour 
both in his masque The Temple of Love and in such tragi- 
comedies as The Platonic Locert^ Love and Honour and The 
Pair Favourite. In itself, prectosHi is far removed from the 
realm of laughter, but, as has been pointed out*, It couldand 
did contribute to Restoration comedy in two distinct waj-s. 
First, there is the fact that even \\itAslTh introduces in Hylas 
a character who exists for the purpose of making fun of the 
exalted sentiments expressed by his “Platonic” companions; 
and, Secondly, there is the other fact that, even when the cult 
itself had been replaced by a code of manners the very reverse 
of the “Platonic,” the style of the French romances could not 
be forgotten but suffered a sea change into another form of 
artificiality*. This means that, although the content of the 
“Platonic” philosophy so beloved of Henrietta Maria is cotaily 
different from the Restoration gallants’ philosophy, the two 
came together in their belief that cultured social life required 
a tone and a style based on fineness of wit. In the one, this wit 
was applied to the subtle interpretation of love as a spiritual 
essence, not to be defiled by sensual desires; in the other, it 
was applied to the pursuit of love as the chief business for the 
young gallant and his ladies. Both agreed in viewing love as 
a force distinct from marital emotions; the "Platonic” mis- 
tress, if chaste, w'as sister to the Restoration mistress and the 
erstw’hile devoted “seiwant” became the agreeable Restoration 
rake. Between Suckling and Sedley there is much in common, 
and Henrietta Maria is a royal ancestor for Millamant. 

The recognition of this connection helps to explain not only 
the co-existence of the “Jove and honour” drama and the 
comedy of manners but also the olhenwse perple.ting ap- 
pearance during the decade immediately after the theatres 

, , . - •'mv.A 
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reopening of numerous plays wherein heroic episodes appeared 
alongside lightly comic scenes. Neither Dr^^den’s Secret Love 
nor Etherege’s The Comical Revenge is to be regarded as a 
peculiar adnuxture of diverse elements; rather are these works 
to be interpreted as plays in which two apparently divergent 
and opposed philosophies are set forth for what they are — 
independent developments of one common social mode. 

In considering tlie impress of this “Platonic” tragi-comedy 
we have obwously been dealing with a force partly French and 
partly English. Now it is necessary to turn to the direct 
influence exerted upon the Restoration plajnvrights by con- 
temporar}' Parisian comedy. That such influence existed no 
one can possibly doubt: the only question is how far the 
influence passed beyond the mere prowding of comic episodes 
to a power inspiring comic attitudes. 

Widiout doubt the people vith whom the Restoration 
courtiers found themselves most in sjunpathy were the French 
— gay and cjmical, living under a royalist regime and, after 
years of disturbance, creating a culture of classical precision; 
The Parisian stage would have attracted the English dramatists 
in any case, but that attraction was made the stronger and the 
more immediate by the personal relationships so many of the 
courtier-pla}^vrights had formed during their years of exile. 

a coincidence, h'loliere’s career occupied almost pre- 
cisely the first years of the Restoration period in England. In 
November 165S his L'etourdi was presented in Paris, followed 
by Le depit amoureiix the following montli and by Les predeuses 
ridicules in November 1659. L'ecoJe des maris and Uecole des 
femmes came in 1661 and 1662 respective!)", Le misanthrope 
and Le medecin malgre lui in 1666, L’avare in 166S, Tartujfe in 
1669^, Le bourgeois gentiJhomme in 1670 and Les femmes 
savant esm 1672. The rapidity \vith which these became kno^vn 
in London testifies to the close connections betu'een the two 
stages. Already by 1663 Sganarelle, produced in 1660, ap- 
peared in D’Avenant’s The Playhouse to be Lett, w"hile the t\vo 
years 1667-1 668 saw Uecole des maris turned into Flecknoe’s 
TheDamoiselles a la Mode (T.R. 166S), Uetourdi into Dr)"den’s 

* As a three-act piece this had been acted once in 1664, 
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Str Martin Mar^all (L.I.F. 1667) and Les fMeux (1661) into 
ShadiveW’s T/ie Sui/e/t I,overs (L.I.F, 166S). 

These set the fashion, and even if we reject the innumerable 
doubtful claims that have been made by plagiary-hunters, the 
list of adaptations and borrowngs is a lengthy one*. Apart 
from the plays mentioned above, VSeoh des marts ga\'e some- 
thing to SedJey for The Mulberry-Garden (T.R. 166S), to 
Wycherley for The Country Wife (D.L. 1675), to Otuuy for 
The Soutdiers Fortune (D.G. 1680) and to Shadwell for The 
Amorotts Bigotle (D.L- 1690), besides possibly influencing 

* NfarJy alJ the fiodings (cr imaginings) of fhe earlier studenta of thh 


Humbert, Afohire in England Henri Van Laun, "Les pbjpairrt 

d« MoljSfe'’(ie iSSo^i.n. *35-4», 303-7t JWr-*, r». 

52-6a, M Cesm;, AMteret Etn/hut aid dot tngluehe Lustspul 

btr t?oo (Ooma-Leipzic. •<>• 3 ). l<oui$ Charlanne, Vtnfluneefranfaue tn 


to apply any ueiuu»e . l 

eonnectiota whenr ttane enst 'The horroninga l«ied abo^•e art th«e 
which, after careful esaminatjon. Wilcox accepts as rtrtam or highly 
probable. An interesting general ts$«»smeni of the di^renro between 
the contemporary comedy of Pans and London api^ara C. 

‘•French and English Drama in the Sesciitecnth Century- p"’' C^*^ 
and Parallels" (E«o>'s o«<f Stadka by Mmberi of theEnslah Attoaation, 
I 03 S. PP- 45-74)' ■ similar short study. Some 
Mohiro and Uie Restoration Drama." is contributed by W. M. Kerby to 
Modern Languages, xxm lao-Ji- 
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Wycherley in The Gentleman Dancing Master (D.G. 1672). 
Dryden’s An Evening's Love (T.R. 1668) borrowed both from 
Les prdcieuses ridicules and from Le ddpit amour eux\ the former 
was also used by Flecknoe in Les Damoiselles a la Mode (T .R. 
1668), by Mrs Behn in The False Count (D.G, 1681), by 
Crowne in Sir Courtly Nice (D.L. 1685) and by Shadwell in 
Bury~Fair (D.L. 1689) h Vdcolc des femmes (1662) gave much 
material to Caryl’s Sir Salomon (L.I.F. c. 1669) and Wycherley’s 
The Country Wife (D.L. 1675), besides offering something to 
Flecknoe’s The Damoiselles a la Mode (T.R. 1668), Ravens- 
croft’s The London Cuckolds (D.G. 1681) and possibly Otway’s 
The Atheist (D.G. 1683). To Le mariage fared (1664) Ravens- 
croft turned in his Scaramouch a Philosopher (D.L, 1677) and 
others may have borrowed from it. Tartuffe was adapted by 
Medbourne (T.R, 1670) and may have influenced Crowne’s 
The English Frier (D.L, 1690). Wycherley’s The Plain-Dealer 
(D.L. 1676) was inspired by Le misanthrope, Lacy’s The Dumb 
Lady (T.R. c. 1669) came from Le mddecin malgrd lui; Moliere 
and Plautus gave Dryden’s Amphitryon (D.L. 1690). From 
George Dandin Mrs Behn or Betterton drew The Amorous 
Widow (L.I.F. c, 1670) and from Uavare Shadwell wrought 
The Miser (T.R. 1672). Ravcnscroft seems to have used the 
same play for part of The Citizen turn'd Gentleman (D.G. 1672), 
a comedy based mainly on Monsieur de Pourceaugnac and Le 
bourgeois gentilhomme', he turned again to the former of these 
last two pieces in The Careless Lovers (D.G. 1673) and The 
Canterbury Guests (D.L. 1694) and to the latter in Scaramouch a 
Philosopher IJA.L. 1677)2, Les femmes savantes, besides produc- 
ing Wright’s The Female Veriuoso's (D.G, 1693), was utilised by 
Shadwell in Bury-Fair (D.L. 1689), and Le malade imaginaire 
was the basis of Mrs Behn’s Sir Patient Fancy (D.G, 1678)2, 

' Wilcox, o/>. cit. pp. 113 and 8o, finds "a possible” but “not a certain” 
borrowinf'in Drsddn'&MarrinneA-la-ModetL.l.V. 1672) and in Ethcrenc’s 
The Man of Mode (D.G. 1676). 

* rhifl pot-pourri also owed to Les foxirberics dc Scapin (1671), which 
f-avc Otway The Cheats of Scapin (D,G. 167O). 

’ On Shndwcll’s sources for The Sullen hovers (L.I.F, 16O8) r,cc Asmus 
Erichsen, Thomas Shadwclls Komvdic “The Sidlcn Lovers" in ihrem 
Verhditnis zu Molihres Koin/idien “he Misanthrope" and “Les Fdchenx" 
(Flcnsburg, 1906) and John Wilcox, op. cit, pp. 117-19. 
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This by no means exhausts the complete list of minor bor- 
rowings, but it is sufficient to demonstrate that Rlolidre’s plaj-s 
were eagerly seized upon as soon as they became av-aiiablc and 
that, despite the condescending comments made by several 
English dramatists and critics, his achievements were highly 
esteemed. It is true that in many instances his influence was 
rather in the direction of farce than in that of comedy and that 
the Restoration authors almost aliva}^ found his plots so thin 
that they either huddled two or three of his pieces together or 
associated his episodes with others borrowed from diverse 
sources. Already in 1663 Southland, in his preface to Love 
a la Mode (1663), noted that “the French are commonly con- 
tent in their Comedies tvith one single Humour and Rime,” 
in contradistinction to the English who delighted in com- 
plexity, while as late as 1741 Luigi Rjccoboni, in An Historical 
and Critical Account of the Theatres of Europe, obser>-ed how 
in their adaptations of French dramas the English "Authors 
have doubled the Intrigued* 

Because of these facts and others connected with them, 
there has been a recent trend designed to prove that in spirit 
MoHire offered little or nothing to Restoration comedy. 
Undoubtedly such an attitude is more fully justified than 
earlier attempts to explain this comedy by sole reference to 
the work of the French master, but perhaps it is inclined to 
ignore one important aspect. We may easily demonstrate that 
the good social sense so dominant in Moli^re's works is utterly 
different from the mood of Restoration comedy, and that his 
wit is far removed from the kind of wit beloved by Etheregc 
and his companions. To proceed further from this to an asser- 
tion that therefore Moliire gave nothing to the comedy of 
manners is, on the other hand, completely unwarranted. In 
the realm of literature influence may be strong, and shaping 
inspiration pow'erful, even when the %vork so inspired is com- 
pletely alien to the inspiring force. No one would claim that 
Bernard Shaw’s plays express the mood dominant in the plap 
of Ibsen, yet we have ample testimony to the fact that in his 
formaUve years Shaw owed much to his Scandinarian ma^r. 
Something of the same thing is true of Restorauon comedy. 
Moh^re provided a model which was used at least by some of 
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the English authors to produce dramas based on a different 
attitude to life yet intimately allied to his. Wycherley’s wit and 
comic outlook have nothing in common with Moliere’s; at the 
same time there is every justification for the statement that 
‘ ‘ Wycherley . . . learned from Moliere how to focus his implica- 
tions” — and it was precisely by such focusing of implications 
that the comedy of manners showed its superiority to the 
earlier kindred dramas by Shirley and his companions. 

By no means, of course, was Moliere the only seventeenth- 
century French playwright followed during the period of the 
Restoration. When Dryden composed Sir Martm Mar-all 
(L.I.F. 1667) he took Moliere as his model for the last three 
acts, but the first two were based on Philippe Quinault’s 
L’amant indiscret (1654). Similarly Thomas Corneille’s D071 
Bertram de Cigarral (1650) added to Quinault’s La genheiise 
ingi'olitude (1654) gave Corye’s The Generous Enemies (T.R. 
1671) Borrowings from Corneille generally were numerous : 
Dryden’s An Evening's Love (T.R. 1668), besides one plot 
suggested by Moliere’s Le depit anionreiix^ has another taken 
from Le feint astrologue (1648), which, itself taken from 
Calderon’s El astrologo fingido (printed 1633), was translated 
anonymously as The Feign'd Astrologer (1668). Another of his 
plays, L'A 7 nonr a la 77 iode (1655), ^^so taken from a Spanish 
original {El amor al tiso, printed 1681, by Antonio de Solis), 
produced Bulteel’s A 77 iorous Oro 7 itiis, 07% The Love in Fashio 7 i 
(T.R. 1664) and no doubt provided Southland with the title 
for his Love a la Mode (1663). Similarly Le Baron d'Albikrac 
(1667), based on Moreto’s La tiay la sobrwa (printed 1654), 
gave part of the plot for Betterton’s The A 77 iorous Widow 
(L.I.F. c. 1670)2. From Pierre Corneille’s Le 77ie7iteur (1644) 
came the anonymous The Mistaken Beauty, or. The Lyar 

^ Pierre Legouis, "Quinault et Dryden: Une Source de The Spanish 
Fo-ar” {Revue de litterature comparee, 1931, xi. 398-415), shows that 
D^-den freely filched from L'Astrate (1665). 

= John Harrin^on Smith, “Thomas Corneille to Betterton to Congreve” 
(jfoumal of English and Germanic Philology^ 1946, XLV. 209-13). Smith 
thinks that thus Congreve was influenced in The Way of the World In 
“A Possible Source of ‘The Way of the World’” (Modern Language 
Rmiezv, 1938, xxxni. 258-60) E. Millicent Pool draws attention to the 
likeness between the “proviso” scenes of that play and of Nolant de 
ratouville s Arlequin Jason^ 
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(D.L. 1 684), and from Crispin midedn (1670) of Noel le Breton, 
sieur de Hauteroche, came Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist 
(L.I.F. 1696)*. When Vanbrugh wrote his ^op (D.L. i6g6) 
he fumed for inspiration to the ^sope (i 6 go) of Edmtf Bour- 
sault. Contemporary French novels, too, of a kind different 
from the laborious romances, provided scenes and characters. 
In addition to his plays*, Paul Scarron's Le roman comique 
(1651-57) offered to Fane the plot of his Lot-e in the Dark 
(D.L. 1 675), to Otway and to Drydcn episodes in The SouWefs 
Fortune (D.G. 1680), The Rival Ladies (T.R. in B.St. 1664) 
and The Assignation (L.I.F. 1672)*. So Wycherley owed 
something indirectly to Le roman bourgeois (1666) of Antoine 
Fureti^re in The Plain Dealer (D.L. 1676)*. Among other 
indebtednesses may be noted the use made of Jean Cam- 
pistron’s Varnante amant (1684) in Lord Lansdowne's The 
She-Gallants (L.I.F. 1695)*, of Jacob de Montfleury’s La fille 
eapitaine (printed 167:) in Sbadwell’s The Woman-Captain 
(D.G. 1679) and his Uicole desjaloux (1664) in Mrs Behn’s 
The False Count (D.G. i68i*). No doubt further comparative 
studies tvill reveal other borrowings from these sources. 

Closely allied to the influence of France, because of its 
own influence on the French dramatists, was the appeal made 
by the contemporary stage of Madrid. The question of 
Spanish influence on English drama at this time has, it is 
true, never fully been worked out, and perhaps the immensity 


* Raymond E. ranhall, “The Source of Ra\cnscrofl'» ‘The Ana- 

tomist”’ (Jtmna cf Engluh Studtn, 1936, xii. 3*8-33), Edward T. Norris, 
“The Onginal of Ravenscrofe’a The AnatomuS” iHwiern Langya-e Aoiei, 
i93t, xtw. 322-6). , 

* D'Avenant jo The Afan’t the Matter (L I.F. i663) used his jodtUt. 
ou le motiTt-valet (1645) and L'kAutfr rtdmde (1649) 

* J U Rundle “TheSourceof Dod«i'*'ConiicPIot' in The .Arnmo- 

tion" (Modem Philology, 1947. *i.v. 104-11) argues that Dr)den vfent, 
not to ScaiTon. but to Calderdn’a Can quien tengo lergo. He also gn-c* 

cvidcncetosho'vthztTheMaeiiAnroJagertmeidincilyloElastrotogoJingido. 

* Edwin E. Williams, in “Fureuffe and W>cherley ’ Le roman bour- 

Rcois’ m Restoration Comedy” (Modem Langitage N’otrr, 19^. utt. 
9S-104) shows that Furetidre’a novel was translated in lo?* ** SeamM 
City Romance ^ t 

* J. H. Smith. The Cay Couple tn Restoramn Comedy 0948h PP- io< 

and 189: W. T. Bandy, "French Sources for Si* Enslish Umiedies, 
t66o-i95o"(y£'CP. t(n8. xlmi 300 T) , , , j , u.- j? i. •- 

* E G. JMaihe«8. ••Montflcuiy'a Eeole det jatoux and Aphra Uehna 
The False Count'’ (Modem Language htotet. *039. U> 43S-9) 
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the English authors to produce dramas based on a different 
attitude to life yet intimately allied to his. Wycherley’s wit and 
comic outlook have nothing in common with Moliere’s ; at the 
same time there is every justification for the statement that 
“Wycherley. . .learned from Moliere how to focus his implica- 
tions” — and it was precisely by such focusing of implications 
that the comedy of manners showed its superiority to the 
earlier kindred dramas by Shirley and his companions. 

By no means, of course, was Moliere the only seventeenth- 
century French plajAvright followed during the period of the 
Restoration. When Dryden composed Sir Martin Mar-all 
(L.I.F. 1667) he took Moliere as his model for the last three 
acts, but the first two were based on Philippe Quinault’s 
Uainant indiscret (1654). Similarly Thomas Corneille’s Don 
Bertram de Cigarral (1650) added to Quinault’s La genereiise 
ingratitude (1654) gave Corye’s The Generous Enemies (T.R. 
1 671) Borrowings from Corneille generally were numerous ; 
Dryden’s An Evening's Love (T.R. 1668), besides one plot 
suggested by Moliere’s Le dSpit amoureux, has another taken 
from Le feint astrologue (1648), which, itself taken from 
Calderon’s El astrologo jingido (printed 1633), was translated 
anonymously as The Feign’d Astrologer (1668). Another of his 
plays, V Amour d la mode (1655), also taken from a Spanish 
original {El amor al uso, printed 1681, by Antonio de Solis), 
produced Bulteel’s Amorous Orontus, or, The Love in Fashion 
(T.R. 1664) and no doubt provided Southland with the title 
for his Love a la Mode (1663). Similarly Le Baron d’Albikrac 
(1667), based on Moreto’s La tiay la sohrina (printed 1654), 
gave part of the plot for Betterton’s The Amorous Widow 
(L.I.F. c. 1670)®. From Pierre Corneille’s Le menteur (1644) 
came the anonymous The Mistaken Beauty, or. The Lyar 

^ Pierre Legouis, “Quinault et Dryden: Une Source de The Spanish 
Fo’or” {Revtte de litterature comparce, 1931, xi. 398-415)) shows that 
D^den freely filched from VAstrate (1665). 

■ John Harrington Smith, “ Thomas Corneille to Betterton to Congreve ” 
(jfmirnal of EnsUsh and Germanic Philology, 1946, XLV. 209-13). Smith 
thinks that thus Congreve was influenced in The Way of the World In 

A Possible Source of ‘The Way of the World’” {Modern Language 
Rmte^o, 1938, xxxiri. 258-60) E. Millicent Pool draws attention to the 
JiKcness between the “proviso” scenes of that play and of Nolant de 
i^atouv'ille s Arlequin Jason, 
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(D.L. 1 684), and from Crispin midedn (1670) of Noel Ic Breton, 
sieur de Hauteroche, came Ravenscrofi’s The Anatomist 
(L.I.F. 1696)*. When Vanbrugh wrote his ^sop (DX. 1696) 
he turned for inspiration to the £sope (1690) of Edme Bour- 
sault. Contemporary French novels, too, of a kind different 
from the laborious romances, provided scenes and characters. 
In addition to his plays*, Paul Scarron’s Le toman comique 
(1651-57) offered to Fane the plot of his Love in the Dark 
(D.L, 1675), to Otway and to Dryden episodes in TheSouldiers 
Fortune (D.G. 16S0), The Rival Ladies (T.R. in B.St. 1664) 
and The Assignation (L.I.F. 1672)*. So Wycherley owed 
something indirectly to Le roman bourgeois (1666) of Antoine 
Furetiire in The Plain Dealer (D.L. 1676)^. Among other 
indebtednesses may be noted the use made of Jean Cam- 
pistron’s Vamante ainant (1684) Lansdowne’s The 

She-Gallants (L.I.F. 1695)®, of Jacob de Montfleury’s Lafilh 
capitaine (printed 1671) in Shadwell’s The Woman’Captain 
(D.G. 1679) and his V^cole desjaloux (1664) in Mrs Behn’s 
The False Count (D.G. i68j®). No doubt further comparative 
studies will reveal other borrotvings from these sources. 

Closely allied to the influence of France, because of its 
own influence on the French dramatists, was the appeal made 
by the contemporary stage of Madrid. The question of 
Spanish influence on English drama at this time has, it is 
true, never fully been worked out, and perhaps the immensity 


‘ Raymond E. Parshall. “The Source of Ra'enscroft’i 'TTie Ana* 
tomist"’ (Review 0 / Engluk Studies, 1936, xii. 318-33), Edward T.Nom*, 
“The Onginalof Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist" (Modem Lansuagt Kotis, 
*931. xvn. S2a-6) 

* D’Avenant m The Mon's the Master (L I.F. 166S) used hii Jodeltt, 
ou le mattre-valet (1645) and L’hfnher ndfcute (1649). 

* I. U, Rundle " The Source of Dryden’* ‘ Comic Plot’ in The Assigna- 
tion" (Modem Philology, 1947, xi-V. 104-11) argues that Do^en went, 
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evidence to show thatrAedfoeA/Itlrofegerowes directly tohJaflrofogo/n^iiia. 
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geois’ m Restoration Comedy” (Modem Language Notes, 1938, uii. 
98-104) ahows that FuretiSre’s no%eI was translated in 1671 » Scatrws 


City Romance , , t 

* J. H. Smith. The Gay Couple sn Restoration Comedy (ig4S). pp. 104 
and 189: \V. T. Dandy, “French Sourees for Six Enghsh Comedies, 
t66o-i7So”(7£‘CP. 1948. TLvu 300-7) 

• n. G Mathews, *■ Montfleury’a EeoU des jaloux and Aphra UtUn » 
The Falte Count" (Modem Language Nous, i939. U'- 438-9)- 
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the English authors to produce dramas based on a different 
attitude to life yet intimately allied to his. Wycherley’s wit and 
comic outlook have nothing in common with Moliere’s; at the 
same time there is every justification for the statement that 
“Wycherley . . . learned fromMoliere how to focus his implica- 
tions” — and it was precisely by such focusing of implications 
that the comedy of manners showed its superiority to the 
earlier kindred dramas by Shirley and his companions. 

By no means, of course, was Moliere the only seventeenth- 
century French playwright followed during the period of the 
Restoration. When Dryden composed Sir Martin Mar-all 
(L.I.F. 1667) he took Moliere as his model for the last three 
acts, but the first two were based on Philippe Quinault’s 
L’amant indiscret (1654). Similarly Thomas Corneille’s Don 
Bertram de Cigarral (1650) added to Quinault’s La generense 
ingratitude (1654) gave Corye’s The Generous Enejnies (T.R. 
1671)^. Borrowings from Corneille generally were numerous : 
Dryden’s A?i Evening's Love (T.R. 1668), besides one plot 
suggested by Moliere’s Le ddpit amoureux, has another taken 
from Le feint astrologue (1648), which, itself taken from 
Calderon’s El astrologo fingido (printed 1633), was translated 
anonymously as The Feign'd Astrologer (1668). Another of his 
plays, V Amour a la mode (1655), taken from a Spanish 
original (El ainor al uso, printed 1681, by Antonio de Solis), 
produced Bulteel’s Amorous Oronius, or. The Love in Fashion 
(T.R. 1664) and no doubt provided Southland with the title 
for his Love a la Mode (1663). Similarly Le Baron d'Albikrac 
(1667), based on Moreto’s La tiay la sohrina (printed 1654), 
gave part of the plot for Betterton’s The Amorous Widow 
(L.I.F. c. 1670)2, From Pierre Corneille’s Le menteur (1644) 
came the anonymous The Mistaken Beauty, or, The Lyar 


^ Pierre Legouis, “Quinault et Dryden: Une Source de The Spanish 
^’ar" {Revue de litthrature comparee, 1931, xi. 398-415), shows that 
D^'den freely filched from UAstrate (1665), 

John Harrington Smith, “ Thomas Corneille to Betterton to Congreve ” 
(Jounial of Engltsh and Germanic Philology, 1946, XLV. 209-13). Smith 
thinks that thus Congreve was influenced in The Way of the World In 
‘A Possible Source of ‘The Way of the World’” (Modern Language 
Revtezv, 1938, xxxin. 258-60) E. Millicent Pool draws attention to tL 
likeness bemyen the “proviso” scenes of that play and of Nolant de 
Fatouville’s .dr/egiiiii Jason. 
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(D.L. 1684), and from Crispinmidecm (1670) of Noel Ic Breton, 
sieur de Hauteroche, came Ravenscroft’s Tht Anatomist 
(L.I.F. 1696)^ When Vanbrugh wrote his ^sop (DX. 1696) 
he turned for inspiration to the £sope (1690) of Edm 4 Bour- 
sault. Contemporary French novels, too, of a kind different 
from the laborious romances, prowded scenes and characters. 
In addition to his plays*, Paul Scarron’s Le roman comique 
(1651-57) offered to Fane the plot of his Love in the Dark 
(D.L. 1 675), to Otu'ay and to Dryden episodes in The Souldiers 
Fortune (D.G. 1680}, The Rival Ladies (T.R. In B.St. 1664) 
and The Asstgnation (L.I.F. 1672)*. So Wycherley owed 
something indirectly to Le roman bourgeois (1666) of Antoine 
Fureti^ire in The Plain Dealer (DX. 1676)* Among other 
indebtednesses may be noted the use made of Jean Cam- 
pistron’s Vamante amant (1684) in Lord Lansdoume’s The 
She'Gallants (L.I.F. idgy)*, of Jacob dc Montfleury's La fille 
eapitaine (printed 1671) in Shadwell’s The Woman-Captain 
(D.G. 1679) and his L'dcole des jahux (1664) in Mrs Behn’s 
The False Count {D.G. i68i‘)* No doubt further comparative 
studies tvill reveal other borrowings from these sources. 

Closely allied to the influence of France, because of its 
own influence on the French dramatists, was the appeal made 
by the contemporary stage 0/ Madrid. The question of 
Spanish influence on English drama at this time has, it is 
true, never fully been worked out, and perhaps the immensity 

• Raymond E. PaishalJ, “The Source of Ra^enscroft’i ‘The Ana* 
lomht”’ (Reviev! of English Studtfs, i936,«i. 3 z 8 - 33 ). Edward T. Noma, 
"The Original of Ravenscroft’s The Anotontist" (plodern Language Noles, 
1931, XLVI S2*-6). 

• D’A\enant m The Man's the Master (L I.F. i66S) used his Jodelet, 
ou le mattre-valet (1645} and L'hentter ridicule f 1649) 

• J. U Rundle “The SourceofPryden’s ‘Comic Plot’m 

tion" (Plodern Philology, 1947, 104-11) argue* that Dr><3en S'cnt. 


geois' m Restoration Comedy {Moaem AMiiguAjgt . 

98-104) thows that Furetiirc’s nosel was translated in 1671 as Searront 
City Romance. , 

‘ J. H. Smith. The Gay Couple tn Rntoratton Comedy (1948^ pp 164 
and 189; W. T. Randy, “French Sources for S« English Comedie*. 
1660-1750” ( 7 ECP. 1948, rtvn sno-j* . . . . 

* E G. Mathews. “Monifleury’a Eeole des jaloux and Aphra Cchn* 
The False Count” (Modem Language KoUs, i 939 . 438-9). 
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the English authors to produce dramas based on a different 
attitude to life yet intimately allied to his. Wycherley’s wit and 
comic outlook have nothing in common with Moliere’s ; at the 
same time there is every justification for the statement that 
“Wycherley. . .learned from Moliere how to focus his implica- 
tions” — and it was precisely by such focusing of implications 
that the comedy of manners showed its superiority to the 
earlier kindred dramas by Shirley and his companions. 

By no means, of course, was Moliere the only seventeenth- 
century French playwright followed during the period of the 
Restoration, When Diy^den composed Sir Martin Mar-all 
(L.I.F. 1667) he took Moliere as his model for the last three 
acts, but the first two were based on Philippe Quinault’s 
Uamant indiscret (1654). Similarly Thomas Corneille’s Don 
Bertram de Cigarral (1650) added to Quinault’s La genereuse 
ingratitude (1654) gave Corye’s The Generous Enemies (T.R. 
1671) 1. Borrowings from Corneille generally were numerous : 
Dryden’s An Evening's Love (T.R. 1668), besides one plot 
suggested by Moliere’s Le dipit amoureux, has another taken 
from Le feint astrologue (1648), which, itself taken from 
Calderon’s El astrologo fingido (printed 1633), was translated 
anonymously as The Feign'd Astrologer (1668). Another of his 
plays, L' Amour a. la mode (1655), ^^so taken from a Spanish 
original {El amor al uso, printed 1681, by Antonio de Solis), 
produced Bulteel’s Amorous Orontus, or. The Love in Fashioyi 
(T.R. 1664) and no doubt provided Southland with the title 
for his Love a la Mode (1663). Similarly Le Baron d'Albikrac 
(1667), based on Moreto’s La tiay la sobrina (printed 1654), 
gave part of the plot for Betterton’s The Amorous Widow 
(L.I.F. c. 1670)^. From Pierre Corneille’s Le menteur (1644) 
came the anonymous The Mistaken Beauty, or. The Lyar 


Quinault et Dryden ; Une Source de T 7 ?e Spanish 
Fo’or” {Revue de lin6ratiire comparee, 1931, xi. 398-415). shows that 
Dtyden freely filched from L’Astrate (1663). 

* John Harrin^on Smith, “Thomas Corneille to Betterton to Congreve” 
{journal of Engltsh and Germanic Philology, 1946, XLV. 209-13). Smith 
thinks that thus Congreve was influenced in The Way of the World In 
A Possible Source of ‘The Way of the World’” {Modern Language 
Remeta, 1938, xxxiii. 258-60) E. MilHccnt Pool draws attention to tL 
likeness bew-een the “proviso” scenes of that play and of Nolant de 
ratouville s Arlequin yason. 
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(DX. 1684), and from Crispin mMecin{i 6 -}o) of Noel le Breton, 
sieur de Hauteroche, came Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist 
(L.I.F. 1696)^ When Vanbrugh wrote his ^op (DX. 1696) 
he turned for inspiration to the £sope (1690) of Edme Bour- 
sault. Contemporary French noveb, too, of a kind different 
from the laborious romances, provided scenes and characters. 
In addition to his plays®, Paul Scarron's Le roman comiqite 

65 1-57) offered to Fane the plot of his Love in the Dark 
(D.L. 1675), to Otway and to Drydcn episodes in The Souldiers 
Fortune (D.G. j68o), The Rival Ladies (T.R. in B.St. 1664) 
and The Assignation (L.I.F. 1672)*. So Wycherley owed 
something indirectly to Le roman bourgeois (1666) of Antoine 
Furetifere in The Plain Dealer (DX. 1676)*. Among other 
indebtednesses may be noted the use made of Jean Cam- 
pistron’s L'amante amant (1684) in Lord Lansdowne’s The 
She-Gallants (L.I.F. 1695)®, of Jacob de Montfleury’s La/Z/e 
capitaine (printed *671) in Shadwell’s The Woman-Captain 
(D.G. 1679) and his L'dcole des jahux (1664) in Mrs Behn’s 
The False Cou}it{D.Q. 1681*). No doubt further comparative 
studies will reveal other borrowngs from these sources. 

Closely allied to the influence of France, because of its 
own influence on the French dramatists, was the appeal made 
by the contemporary stage of Madrid. The question of 
Spanish influence on English drama at this time has, it is 
true, never fully been worked out, and perhaps the immensity 


* Raymond E. Parshall, “The Source of Ra^enscroft’t 'The Ana- 
tomist’" {Revineof English Studies, 1936, xii. 31^-33) I Edward T. Noms, 
“The Original of Rasenscroft's The Anatomist" (Atodem Language fiotes, 
t93ti XVM. saa-6). 

* D’Avenant tn The Alan's the Alaster (L I.F. 1668) used his jodelet, 
ou U maitre-valet (1645) and L’Mnlier ndicute (t04g) 

* J. U. Rundle '' The Source of Do'den’i ’ Comic Plot' in The Assignor 
lion" (Afodem Philology, 1947, XI.V I04'ii) argues that Dryden \»ent, 
not to Scarron, but to Calderdn’s Con 9uim tengo irngo. He also gnes 

e\^dencetoshowthat^/lrA/^JcA/IJft■t>/oyr^owe^d«^ec^lytoi7^«rr^)/or^>^>^ft^^o, 

* Edv.in E. Williams, m‘'Futctiire and Wjchcriey • Le roman bour- 
geois’ in Restoration Comedy" {Alodem Language Notes, IVP* 
98-104) shows that FuretiJre’s nosel was translated m 1671 as bearronj 


City Romance . 

» J. H. Smith. The Cay Couple sn Restoration Comedy (1948). PP. 164 
and 189: W. T. Bandy, ''French Sources for S« Enshsh Comedies, 
!66 o-i75o”( 7£'(7/’. 1948, CLsyr soo-f) , 

* E. G. Mathews, "Momfleury’s £a,U desjaloux and Aphts Uhns 
The Falie Count" (Modem Language Notes, i 939 . tJ\. 438-9)- 
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the English authors to produce dramas based on a different 
attitude to life yet intimately allied to his. Wycherley’s wit and 
comic outlook have nothing in common with Moliere’s; at the 
same time there is every justification for the statement that 
‘ ‘ Wycherley . , . learned from Moliere how to focus his implica- 
tions” — and it was precisely by such focusing of implications 
that the comedy of manners showed its superiority to the 
earlier kindred dramas by Shirley and his companions. 

By no means, of course, was Moliere the only seventeenth- 
century French playsvright followed during the period of the 
Restoration. When Dryden composed Sir Martin Mar-all 
(L.I.F. 1667) he took Moliere as his model for the last three 
acts, but the first tv'o were based on Philippe Quinault’s 
L'amant indiscret (1654). Similarly Thomas Corneille’s Do 7 i 
Bertram de Ciganal (1650) added to Quinault’s Lagenereuse 
ingratitude (1654) gave Corye’s The Gejierous Enemies (T.R. 
1671)^. Borrowings from Corneille generally were numerous; 
Dryden’s An Evening's Love (T.R. 1668), besides one plot 
suggested by Moliere’s Le depit anioureux, has another taken 
from Le feint astrologue (1648), which, itself taken from 
Calderon’s El astrologo fingido (printed 1633), was translated 
anonymously as The Feign'd AsUologer (1668). Another of his 
pla5^s, L' Amour a la mode (1655), also taken from a Spanish 
original {El amor al uso, printed 1681, by Antonio de Solis), 
produced Bulteel’s Amorous Orofitus, or, The Love in Fashion 
(T.R. 1664) and no doubt provided Southland with the title 
for his Love a la Mode (1663). Similarly Le Baron d'Albikrac 
(1667), based on Moreto’s La tiay la sohrina (printed 1654), 
gave part of the plot for Betterton’s The Amorous Widow 
(L.I.F. c. 1670)2. From Pierre Corneille’s Le menteur (1644) 
came the anonymous The Mistaken Beauty, or. The Lyar 

^ Pierre Legouis, “Quinault et Dryden: Une Source de The Spanish 
Fryar” (Revue de btterature comparee, 1931, xi. 39S-415), shows that 
Drj-den freely filched from UAstrate (1665). 

■ John Harrin^on Smith, “Thomas ComeUleto Betterton to Congreve” 
(journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1946, xlv. 209-13). Smith 
thinks that thus Congreve was influenced in The Way of the World In 
‘A Possible Source of ‘The Way of the World’” (Modem Language 
Revieto, 1938, xxxiri. 258-60) E. Millicent Pool draws attention to the 
likeness between the “proviso” scenes of that play and of Nolant de 
ratouville s Arlcqtiin jfason. 
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(D.L. 1684), and from Crispinmidecin (1670) of Noel le Breton, 
sieur de Hauteroche, came Ravcnscroft’s The Anatomist 
(L.I.F. 1696)1. ^Vhen Vanbrugh wrote his JEsop (D.L. 1696) 
he turned for inspiration to the tsope (1690) of Edm^ Bour- 
sault. Contemporary French novels, too, of a kind differcni 
from the laborious romances, provided scenes and characters. 
In addition to his plays*, Paul Scarron’s Le roman comlqtie 
(1651-57) offered to Fane the plot of his Love in the Dark 
(D.L. 1675), to Otway and toDryden episodes in The Souldters 
Fortune (D.G. 16S0), The Jiivai Ladies in B.St, 1664) 
and The Assignation (L.I.F. 1672)*. So ^Vychc^Jey owed 
something indirectly to Le roman hourgeois {1666) of Antoine 
Furetiifc in The Plain Dealer (D.L. 1676)*. Among other 
indebtednesses may be noted the use made of Jean Cam- 
pistron’s L'amante amant (1684) in Lord Lansdowne’s The 
She-Gallants (L.I.F. 1695)’, of Jacob de Montfleury's La filk 
eapitaine (printed 1671) in Shadwell’s The Woman-Captain 
(D.G. 1679) and his L'^cole des jaloux (1664) in Mrs Behn's 
The False Count (DXj. x68i*). No doubt further comparative 
studies will reveal other borrotvings from these sources. 

Closely allied to the influence of France, because of its 
own influence on the French dramatists, was the appeal made 
by the contemporary stage of Madrid. The question of 
Spanish influence on English drama at this time has, it is 
true, never fully been worked out, and perhaps the immensity 


‘ Raymond E. Panhall, “The Source of Ra^enscroft’s 'The Ana- 
fomjsf ’ (Hfcifto efEnghth Studiet. tgsb. xn. Edward T. Nom*. 

'■ The Original of Ravenscroft’a The Anatomist " (Modern Lansvase fiotei, 

b*Arcnant 1 n The Man’t the Master (L 1 F i 66 S) used his JoJeltt, 
cute mattre-vaUt (164$) astd L'Mrtltfr ndtevJe (tb49} 

• I, U, Rundle "The Source of Drydcn'a 'Comic Plot' m TheAsnsna- 
tton" (Modem PhdoloBy. 1947. W argue* that Dryden went. 

. , - r-”-. *r» also gu« 

, , . ■ . . • . ■ 'ofinguio, 

I • . • ■ e ■ an bour- 

98-Vo4)‘Uovs4''tharFu«nife'* noaci w translated in 1671 as Scarrons 


The Gay Couple in Rettoroiion (Comedy 094S>, PP- 164 
Kvd V/. T BM\dy, "Femch Source* for Sn English Comedic*. 
i66(>-i750"(y£G'P. 1949, 30®-?! , , 4 

* C, G. Mathew*, '‘.^^onffinlry> iSa* d<-r.nj/ot«ar and Aphra Celin* 
The Faise Count" (Modem Language ^ota, 1939. Li\. 43S-9h 
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of the task might well dissuade any student from attempting 
it. From what already has been done on this line, however, 
we know that the influence was no slight one. Calderdn, 
mainly because he was a contemporary of Moliere and 
Etherege and Congreve, was eagerly looked to. Charles seems 
to have known him well. At the advice of the king Sir 
Samuel Tuke translated Los Evipefios de Seis Horas as The 
Adventures of Five Hours (L.I.F. 1663). Another courtier, 
George, Lord Digby, rendered No sieinpre lo Peor es Cierto 
as Elvira (L.I.F. 1662-5) and Downes mentions two other 
comedies by the same writer, 'Tis Better than it was and 
Worse and Worse, which no doubt are from Mejor esta que 
estaha and Peor esta que estaha. Part of Wycherley’s The 
Gentleman Dancing-Master (D.G. 1672) is taken from El 
Maestro de danzar^. 

Calderon, along with Moreto, was the Spanish dramatist 
probably with tlie nearest ties of kinship to the Restoration 
plajnvrights. Lope de Vega, although he too was made use 
of, lay further away with his over-strained intrigue, his 
jealousy and his flagrant honour. It was Moreto’s No puede 
ser that gave birth to Crowne’s finest comedy, Sir Courtly 
Nice (D.L. 1685), a play which, like The Adventures of Five 
Hours, was written at the command of the king. No puede ser 
was also the source of St Serfe’s earlier drama. Tango's 
Wiles (L.I.F. 1667). Vega, Alarcdn, Molina and the others 
came to us mainly through the medium of tire French, 
although there are scores of plays of “Spanish extraction,” 
the sources of which have never been discovered. 

Italy, too, played its part in the development of the comic 
types of Restoration drama, not so much through its intel- 
lectual plays, tlie commedia enidita, as through the commedia 
deir arte, the descendant of the old Roman drama and the 
ancestor of modern farce and pantomime. Man)’- of the most 
brilliant plays of Italy, such as Macchiavelli’s Mandragola, 
appear at this time to have gone completely unnoticed. 
Macchiavelli may have remained a type of etdl and of great- 

^ On the sources of Ravenscroft’s The Wranslitig Lovers (D.G. 1676) 
see H. C. Lancaster, '‘Calder6n, Bourseult and Ravenscroft” (Modem 
Language Loies, 1936, u) and further comments by J. U. Rundle (ib 
T947. lA-ii. 382-4). ■ 
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ness, may have retained the position he held during the 
Elizabethan period, may, through Hs tales, have inspired one 
of ttvo plots in Restoration comedies, but his work for the 
Italian theatre was unknown and uncared for. The commedia 
deir OTle, on the other hand, seized powerfully on the fancies 
of the English audiences. It competed successfully with the 
comedy of manners. Its types were taken over into English 
dramas, and it itself gave impetus to that farcical element 
which becomes so pronounced in the last years of the century. 
A fuller consideration of its power and influence may well 
be left over to a later chapter of this book. 

II. Types of Restoration Comedy 

Out of Jonson and Fletcher, then, tempered by reminis- 
cences of Moliire, of the commedia deir arte and of Calderon 
grew the comedy of the Restoration: and the study of the 
development of that comedy really resolves itself into a 
disentangling of such diverse founts of inspiration. It must, 
of course, be realised at the very start that Restoration comedy 
is something far wider than is connoted by the modern use of 
that term. We have been rather apt to make it include 
solely that group of major dramatists which is composed of 
the outstanding figures of Etherege, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Farquhar and Vanbrugh, to the almost complete exclusion 
of all those innumerable writers who supplied the Theatre 
Royal and the Duke’s with their daily fare. It is perfectly 
true that that group of major dramatists undoubtedly repre- 
sents English comedy at its highest, not only m its own age 
but probably in all ages, but the result of the over-treatment 
of these playwrights by scholars and enthusiasts has been to 
cast into comparative neglect a mass of lesser comic writers 
who stretch from the Shadwells and the Drydens down to 
the insignificant Ravenscrofts and Tates. To gain a true and 
an historical view of the complete development of comedy 
from 1660 to the close of the century one must include every- 
thing, good and bad, in one’s researches, and not confine 
oneself to two or three outstanding figures. The spirit of the 
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Elizabethan age would but ill be realised if we limited our- 
selves to Shakespeare, or that of the Romantic Revival if we 
read Wordsworth alone. 

In the first place, by embracing more than those major 
five dramatists of the Restoration mentioned above, we come 
to realise that Restoration comedy is by no means a thing 
wholly of the manners style. The manners style was in point 
of fact too high to be attained by all the playwrights of the 
age, who chose rather the humbler paths of pure Jonsonian 
imitation. The strata of Restoration comedy, indeed, are 
truly infinite, and any attempt at rigid classification is bound 
to fail. At the same time, some classification is necessary, and 
happily one can enumerate several divergent types which will 
include almost if not quite all of the theatrical productions of 
the epoch. 

When the theatres opened in 1660 there were roughly four 
distinct or semi-distinct schools of comic invention, that of 
Jonson, described as the school of humours or of satire, that 
of Shirley, adumbrating the school of manners, that of Shake- 
speare, which may be called the comedy of romance or of 
humour, and that of Spanish intrigue. These represented 
almost all the older styles of comic drama as inherited from 
Elizabethan sources and were, of course, the first that were 
ransacked by the band of new playwrights eagerly seeking for 
models and plots. With The Wild Gallant (T.R. in V.St. 1663) 
and with Secret Love (T.R. in B.St. 1667) of Dryden came in 
a variation of the intrigue type, a more distinct tendency 
towards the later manners school, more especially to be 
noticed in the presence of the pair of lovers, witty, gay, anti- 
moral and sprightly. Dry den’s endeavour serves to register 
a step in the direction of Etherege. With the latter we are 
fully within the new reign, that reign which was to continue 
through Congreve and Vanbrugh into far distant decades of 
another century. For many years these five distinct types 
remained the recognised schools in which the comic dramatists 
worked, until, about the sixties and the early seventies of the 
century, farce, derived largely from French and Italian 
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imitation, crept into favour and for a time dominated the 
theatres. FinaJJy, in the last decade of the cenfur}', although 
hinted at as early as 1680 if not before even that date, there 
developed that still newer type of comic drama to which has 
been given the name of sentimental. 

None of these seven separate schools can be wholly dis- 
sociated from another, and most often we see merely general 
mixtures of two or three of them more or less successfully 
welded together. Do’den, follom’ng Jonson and Fletcher in 
half a hundred ways, yet delineates the new t}-pe of comic 
hero in his Celadons and Loveb)'S. In a similar way, Shadwell, 
who, in The Sullen Loren (L.I.F. j 66S), condemns the new 
comedy of manners, the two chief persons of which, he de- 
clares, " are most commonly a Swearing, Drinking, WTioring 
Ruffian for a Lover, and an impudent, ill-bred tomrig for a 
Mistress,” yet obviously gives many a hint to Congreve, as, 
for instance, in the Gartrude and Selfish scenes in A True 
Widow {D,G. 1678) which arc quite clearly connected with 
the similar Miss Prue and Tattle episodes in Love for Lore 
(L.I.F. 1695). *00, Bury Fair 

(D.L. 1689), he introduces precisely that pair of lovers whom 
he had so inveighed against, twenty years pre\’iously. As a 
typical play of the period one might take Mrs Behn’s T/ie 
Luckey Chance (D.L. 1686) which has characteristics of the 
manners school m BcUmour, of the humours school in Sir 
Feeble Fainwood, all wrought into a complicated scheme of 
intrigue. 

Again, the chronoIog>' of the period must, in any treatment 
of Restoration comedy, be carefully watched. Charles died 
in J685, and before that date only two of the five major 
dramatists had presented any of their works before the public. 
Congreve did not produce his Old Batchelor until March 
1693 and The Way of the World d\d not make its appearance 
till 1700. Farquhar’s eight plaj-s date from 1698 to 1707. 
Vanbrugh's eleven from 1696 to 1715. The schwl of 
manners, therefore, is by no means confined, as the sc 00 o 
rimed heroics had been, to a single decade or tw 0. 1 1 w-as not a 
thing peculiar to the court of Charles. It flourishe ong a ter 
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Jeremy Collier’s outburst of 1698, even after the fuller de- 
velopment of the sentimental comedy in the hands of Cibber 
and of Steele. At the same time, we arc bound to recognise 
that the comedy of manners, brought to fulfilment only in 
the last years of the century, was in itself a relic of the licence 
and the wit and the case instituted by Charles in his Restora- 
tion court. 

This comedy of manners is a peculiar, intangible sort of 
thing. In plot and in character it was not much of an inno- 
vation, Fletcher’s The Wild Goose Chase, as we liave seen, 
contains a good deal of its atmosphere. Jonsonian personages 
abound in Ethcrege and in Congreve. The intrigue of the 
Spanish school is to be marked in almost every plot. Moli6rc 
and his companions of the French stage gave merely a touch 
to the wit and to the theme. The title itself — Comedy of 
Manners — is rather difficult to explain, but here at least there 
arc indications which point to the characteristics of the type. 
Schclling calls Jonson’s comedy a comedy of manners; so 
perhaps it is, but obviously there is something in Congreve 
difTcrent from Jonson, Manners, in the mouths of the 
Restoration dramatists themselves, meant something quite 
apart from the modern meaning of the term. “A Manner.?” 
cries Cynthia in The Double Dealer'^, ” What’s that, Madam? ” 
and Lady Froth replies, “Some distinguishing Quality, as 
for example, the Bel-air or Brilliant of Mr Brisk... or some- 
thing of his own, that should look a Viii\c Jene-scay-quoysh.’* 
This quotation seems to make the question easier. When wc 
say that Jonson’s comedy is a comedy of manners we are 
using the word manners in its ordinary sense of ways of men : 
when wc s<ay that Congreve’s comedy is a comedy of manners 
wc arc using the word in its Congrevian sense, betokening 
something brilliant about a man or a woman, not a humour, 
but a grace or a habit of refined culture, something that 
“looks a little Jcnc-scay-quoysh.” Genteel comedy — to em- 
ploy Addison’s phrase— is this late seventeenth century 
drama, not the ungentccl comedy of Jonson. 

Even with these indications as to its inner nature it is 
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difficult to hazard even an indistinct definition of the t>*pe. 
The manners school, after all, depends rather on an atmo- 
sphere which cannot be precisely analysed than on out- 
standing characteristics. Of a certainty D’Urfey’s plays 
are not as Congreve’s: but to lay one’s finger on the exact 
point of departure is rather difficult. We may, however, 
disentangle some of what appear to be the true characteristics 
of the species. In the main, we may say, the invariable 
elements of the comedy of manners are the presence of at 
least one pair of witty lovers, the woman as emancipated as 
the man, their dialogue free and graceful, an air of refined 
cynicism over the whole production, the plot of less conse- 
quence than the wit, an absence of crude realism, a total lack 
of any emotion whatsoever. This, certainly, will not take u$ 
very far, but it may serve at least to indicate in some waj's the 
differences betu-een the comedy of manners and the other 
ty’pes of Jonsonian and sentimental dramas. It is assuredly 
true that Dryden presents to us a pair of lovers somewhat 
after the style of the manners heroes and heroines, and that 
Spanish intrigue could take part in the pla)'s of Etherege and 
of Congreve : but Diyden after all, although he may be re- 
garded as one of the fathers of the typical Restoration comedy, 
is yet di^^ded from Etherege by the presence in him of a 
certain passion and enthusiasm, while Spanish or other in- 
trigue, appearing though it docs sometimes in the plan's of 
manners, never usurps all of the attention as it does, for 
example, in Tuke’s Tke Adifniures of Five Hours. The 
comedy of manners could make use of the French and the 
Spanish theatres, could reproduce some of Dryden’s scenes 
or some of Jenson’s characters, but, by its iniellectualism, 
succeeded in remaining something independent and separate. 

Before passing to an examination of the diverse dramas of 
the various writers or groups, a few words may still be said 
concerning that eternally vexing problem of immorality in 
Restoration comedies. It is often hastily assumed and stated 
that the school of manners had a monopoly in this im- 
morality, and that Jeremy Collier put an end both to 
on the stage and to the comedy of manners itt 169S. The 
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Jeremy Collier’s outburst of 1698, even after the fuller de- 
velopment of the sentimental comedy in the hands of Cibber 
and of Steele. At the same time, we are bound to recognise 
that the comedy of manners, brought to fulfilment only in 
the last years of the century, was in itself a relic of the licence 
and the wit and the ease instituted by Charles in his Restora- 
tion court. 

This comedy of manners is a peculiar, intangible sort of 
thing. In plot and in character it was not much of an inno- 
vation. Fletcher’s The Wild Goose Chase, as we have seen, 
contains a good deal of its atmosphere, Jonsonian personages 
abound in Etherege and in Congreve. The intrigue of the 
Spanish school is to be marked in almost every plot, Moliere 
and his companions of the French stage gave merely a touch 
to the wit and to the theme. The title itself — Comedy of 
Manners — ^is rather difficult to explain, but here at least there 
are indications which point to the characteristics of the type. 
Schelling calls Jonson’s comedy a comedy of manners: so 
perhaps it is, but obviously there is something in Congreve 
different from Jonson. Manners, in the mouths of the 
Restoration dramatists themselves, meant something quite 
apart from the modern meaning of the term. “A Manner.?” 
cries Cynthia in The Double Dealer^, “What’s that. Madam? ” 
and Lady Froth replies, “Some distinguishing Quality, as 
for example, the Bel-air or Brillimit of Mr Brisk... ov some- 
thing of his own, that should look a little Jene-scay-quoysh.” 
This quotation seems to make the question easier. When we 
say that Jonson’s comedy is a comedy of manners we are 
using the word manners in its ordinary sense of ways of men : 
when we say that Congreve’s comedy is a comedy of manners 
we are using the word in its Congrevian sense, betokening 
something brilliant about a man or a woman, not a humour, 
but a grace or a habit of refined culture, something that 
“looks a little Jene-scay-quoysh.” Genteel comedy — to em- 
ploy Addison’s phrase — is this late seventeenth century 
drama, not the ungenteel comedy of Jonson. 

Even with these indications as to its inner nature it is 
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difficult to hazard even an indistinct definition of the type. 
The manners school, after all, depends rather on an atmo* 
sphere which cannot be predsely anaJ}sed than on out- 
standing characteristics. Of a certainty D’Urfcy’s plays 
are not as Congreve’s : but to lay one’s finger on the exact 
point of departure is rather difficult. We may, ho\\c\er, 
disentangle some of what appear to be the true characteristics 
of the species. In the main, u-c may say, the inv’ariablc 
elements of the comedy of manners arc the presence of at 
least one pair of ivitty lovers, the woman as emancipated as 
the man, their dialogue free and graceful, an air of refined 
cynicism over the whole production, tlic plot of less conse- 
quence than the w’it, an absence of crude realism, a total lack 
of any emotion whatsoever. This, certainly, will not take us 
very far, but it may serve at least to indicate in some uays the 
differences benveen the comedy of manners and the other 
types of Jonsonian and sentimental dramas. It is assuredly 
true that Dryden presents to us a pair of lovers somewhat 
after the style of the manners heroes and heroines, and that 
Spanish intrigue couW fake part in fhe plays ofEtherege and 
of Congreve; but Dryden after all, although he m.iy be re- 
garded as one of the fathers of the typical Restoration comedy, 
is j'Ct divided from Etfiercge by the presence in him of a 
certain passion and enthusiasm, while Spanish or otlicr in- 
trigue, appearing though it does sometimes in the plays of 
manners, never usurps all of the attention as it does, for 
example, in Tuke’s 77 /e Adventurrs oj Five Jlourt. The 
comedy of manners could make use of the French and the 
Spanish theatres, could reproduce some of Dryden’s scenes 
or some of Jonson’s characters, but, by its inteHectuahsm, 
succeeded in remaining something independent and separate. 

Before passing to an examination of the diverse dramas of 
the various writers or groups, a few words may still be said 
concerning that eternally vexing problem of immorality in 
Restoration comedies. It is often hastily assumed and stated 
that the school of manners had a monopoly in this im- 
morality. and that Jeremy Collier put an end both to uce 
on the stage and to the corned}' of manners in 169S. e 
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second part of this assumption, to be discussed fully, would 
have to be taken well into the eighteenth century, a task 
impossible in this book, but it may be stated fairly dogmati- 
cally that neither the first nor the second supposition has 
any foundation in fact. 

That the Congrevian comedy, if translated into terms of 
real life, presents many scenes of dubious and “immoral” 
character is true, but the Jonsonian comedy was. just as 
licentious, with brutality added thereto. Indeed, it is in- 
teresting to note that such a man as Shadwell in The Squire 
of Alsatia (D.L. 1688), where he more or less adopts the critical 
attitude he had expressed in The Sullen Lovers, is hopelessly 
and permeatingly vulgar, brutal and immoral — for reasons 
which will be seen presently — ^while in Bury Fair (D.L. 1689), 
where he succumbs to the influence of Etherege’s manners, 
his dialogue is markedly more palatable. Neither the one type 
nor the other can be acquitted on the score of immodesty, 
but neither can the whole immorality of the age be foisted 
on one at the expense of the rest. Rather one might hazard 
the statement that the comedy of manners is less vicious and 
harmful than many other types of Restoration plays which, 
because less witty, escape scot free. Addison’s and Steele’s 
strictures on Etherege are well known. The Man of Mode 
for them is “a perfect Contradiction to good Manners, good 
Sense and common Honesty.” It is allowed by them to be 
nature, “but Nature in its utmost Corruption and De- 
generacy^.” This may be true. The upper-class life of the 
days of Charles was not a very pretty life, and the comedy 
of manners certainly reflects certain aspects of that existence. 
The problem of the comedy of manners, however, hardly 
lies here: in reflecting this upper-class life it stands alongside 
of many other types of drama and of many other forms of 
literature. The problem, of course, has been deeply compli- 
cated by the exaggerated pronouncements, on the one hand, 
of I uritans who see all art through the dark spectacles of their 
own morality, and, on the other, both of moral perverts who 
take delight in pornographic literature of any sort, and of 
^ Spectator, No, 65, May 15, 1711. 
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fanciful enthusiasts who have out-EJiaed Elia in the weaWng 
of airy dreams. A true judgment can be gained only by a 
strictly impartial critic, one who recognises that morality is 
a word of very indefinite meaning and yet that there is a line 
of vulgarity below which art ceases to be art and becomes 
mere vicious and \’ulgar writing. 

The first point to notice.it seems to me, is that in the hands 
of Etherege and of Congrc\'e, comedy is wholly intellectual 
and passionless. There is no “warmth” in their works, as 
a Restoration critic might have said. There is little of that 
deliberate propaganda for evil which marks out the w orks of 
Rochester. If there are vulgar scenes or sensual jokes they 
arc dragged in not for the sake of the Milgarity or of the 
sensuality, but because they are witty and amusing. There 
is nothing amusing in vulgarity itself: art alone can make it 
so. The second point to be noted is not unconnected with 
this first. The life reflected in the comedies of Etherege and 
of Congreve is not the whole of life: it is rather the essence 
of the upper-class existence of the time. The world pre- 
sented be^re us, then, is certainly not artificial in Lamb’s 
sense, it is only too real: but it is not realistic to the extent 
of dragging in forcibly the cruder aspects of life. The best 
plap of the manners school have about them a species of 
inverted spiritual existence which takes away from them a 
part of that brutality which is so painfully evident in the 
more ordinary “ realistic ” plaj-s of the age. Actual sensuality 
is not needlessly emphasised. One example, which I feel is 
typical, may be taken from TV/e O/d Batchelor. \’ainlovc 
there wanders carelessly after “P amour” not for the “blisses ” 
thereof, but for the joyous sense of tlie chase itself. A great 
deal of the intngue of the age, a great deal of the free con- 
versation of the men and of the women, was of this tjpc: 
it was not necessarily carnal, hut 'vas indulged in purely aj 
an intellectual stimulant. Flirtation in that time w'as an an: 
assignations were planned with subtlety: indelicate hints in 
conversation were devised with skill and precision and grace. 

I am not here striving to defend Restoration life; far from 
it; but I am endeavounng to place the comedy of Etherege 
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and of Congreve in a place by itself, where the question of 
morality hardly enters in, where licentiousness is an intel- 
lectual thing and is not always reduced to worldly essence. 
Wherever there is emotion, this whole airy fabric vanishes. 
The Plain Dealer is apt to disgust and appal precisely because 
Wycherley has in that play taken upon himself to display all 
of life as he saw it, not to rear delicate fancies in a spirit’s 
name. In the comedy of Etherege and of Congreve no 
emotion can enter in: the dialogue of Millamant and of 
Mirabel is as cold and chill as Cinthia’s beams. 

This question of actuality and of emotion is well brought 
out in a study of Shadwell’s plays. I think no one, reading 
this author’s The Squire of Abatia (D.L. 1688), but would 
feel, I should not say shocked, but disgusted. The realism 
of the play brings to the fore all our ideas of refinement, of 
delicacy, if not of actual morality. There is not wit enough 
to cloak the sheer vulgarity : and yet the strangeness of it all 
is that Shadwell imagined he had before him a moral purpose 
— ^to show how an indulgent father produces in his son good 
qualities and how an intolerant one produces the opposite. As 
soon as deliberate morality and emotion are introduced into 
the plays of the age, they become at once vulgar and dis- 
gusting: for what are we to say concerning the twoBelfonts? 
The elder is a poor fool rooked by the audacious villains of 
Alsatia: the younger, who is the model of goodness, after 
abandoning a mistress, Mrs Termagant, who has had a child 
by him and who has loved him passionately, after despoiling, 
too, an attorney’s silly little daughter, leaves them both for 
his future wife, Isabella, paying the wretched attorney for 
what he had done. Isabella, true to her age, shows no re- 
pulsion, although the hero is as heartless, as cruel and as 
cynical as he was before. 

Fundamentally, there may be as much vice at the back of 
Congreve’s or of Etherege’s plays, but it is never so forced 
on our attention as here. With emotion gone, with only one 
side of life treated, we become for the moment pagan, without 
a thought of the morrow, existing solely for the joy of the 
hour. We are given a finely polished art of the intellect that 
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rives US amply ia to the vul^ty. Congteve te 
Se more ethereal, graceful, fantastic, joyous qualmes of the 
time and has ejpressed them in perfect form; Shadwell and 
*e others have taken the sensual bru«I'‘y “ 6 'h 

deadening, duffing, uninspiring. Both could feed the mind 
■Btth the most tevolting of thoughts, but the one could give 
something in atonement therefor and the other could not 
What a difference between the wantonly vulgar ' purge 
scenes in James Howard’s All Aftstaken (T .R. In B.St. 1667) 
or the banalities of the drolls in The Muse of Neimarket and 
the double-entendrea of the "china" scene in Wycherley’s 
The Comlry’WiJe (DX. 1675)! Both could show roost ful- 
some scenes of catnalUy t both could play with what they 
thought the humorous side of sexual disease: but somehow, 
in writers of Shadwell's calibre, all that filth seems exag- 
gerated, seems dragged to our notice as it were, in writers of 
a more polished taste it comes in only as an incidental. 

III. The Jonsonian Element: Shadtvell 

In any aumtnary of the comic productivity of the Restora- 
tion period it is not unfittmg to start with Jonson. Jonson 
was the first great classicist in our drama, and in bis humours 
he succeeded in stamping his impress heavily and securely 
on all later dramatic endeavour. When the theatres opened 
in i 6 do, his plays, as I have indicated above, were exceedingly 
popular at the Theatre Royal. No one thought of adapting 
him. HoYvever rough he may have appeared to some of the 
refined wits f Refin’d Wits? " cries Sir Thomas in Crowne’s 
The Counlrey^JVtt, "With a pox-.unitfin’d, lewd, debauch’d 
i'ops, that scarce ever read a Book in their Lives, except it 
were a Play”) his love of the Roman theatre, his satiric bent 
and his presentarion of contemporary types must have en- 
neared hm to a certain section of the audience, if not to all 
siTu Shadtt'eU idolised him as a god, foHomng him 
cemin aSmT^’ took over from him a 

omc, hkc Drjdcn. piutosed , pajer toe for Shakespeare 
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and of Congreve in a place by itself, where the question of 
morality hardly enters in, where licentiousness is an intel- 
lectual thing and is not always reduced to worldly essence. 
Wherever there is emotion, this whole airy fabric vanishes. 
The Plain Dealer is apt to disgust and appal precisely because 
Wycherley has in that play taken upon himself to display all 
of life as he saw it, not to rear delicate fancies in a spirit’s 
name. In the comedy of Etherege and of Congreve no 
emotion can enter in; the dialogue of Millamant and of 
Mirabel is as cold and chill as Cinthia’s beams. 

This question of actuality and of emotion is well brought 
out in a study of Shadwell’s plays. I think no one, reading 
this author’s The Squire of Alsaiia (D.L. 1688), but would 
feel, I should not say shocked, but disgusted. The realism 
of the play brings to the fore all our ideas of refinement, of 
delicacy, if not of actual morality. There is not wit enough 
to cloak the sheer vulgarity ; and yet the strangeness of it all 
is that Shadwell imagined he had before him a moral purpose 
— to show how an indulgent father produces in his son good 
qualities and how an intolerant one produces the opposite. As 
soon as deliberate morality and emotion are introduced into 
the plays of the age, they become at once vulgar and dis- 
gusting: for what are we to say concerning the twoBelfonts.? 
The elder is a poor fool rooked by the audacious villains of 
Alsatia: the younger, who is the model of goodness, after 
abandoning a mistress, Mrs Termagant, who has had a child 
by him and who has loved him passionately, after despoiling, 
too, an attorney’s silly little daughter, leaves them both for 
his future wife, Isabella, paying the wretched attorney for 
what he had done. Isabella, true to her age, shows no re- 
pulsion, although the hero is as heartless, as cruel and as 
cynical as he was before. 

Fundamentally, there may be as much vice at the back of 
Congreve’s or of Etherege’s plays, but it is never so forced 
on our attention as here. With emotion gone, with only one 
side of life treated, we become for the moment pagan, without 
a thought of the morrow, existing solely for the joy of the 
hour. We are given a finely polished art of the intellect that 
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gives us amply in return for the vulgarity. Congreve has taken 
the more ethereal, graceful, fantastic, joyous qualities of the 
time and has expressed them m perfect form : Shadwell and 
the others have taken the sensual brutality of the age, 
deadening, dulling, uninspiring. Doth could feed the mind 
with the most revolting of thoughts, but the one could give 
something in atonement therefor and the other could not. 
What a difference between the wantonly vulgar “purge” 
scenes in James Howard’s All Mutaken (T.R. in B.St. 1667) 
or the banalities of the drolls in The Muse of Newmarket and 
the double-entendres of the “china” scene in W5xherlcy’8 
The Country-‘WiJe (DX. 1675)! Both could show most ful- 
some scenes of carnality: both could play with what they 
thought the humorous side of sexual disease: but somehow, 
in writers of Shadwell’s calibre, all that filth seems exag- 
gerated, seems dragged to our notice as it were, in writers of 
a more polished taste it comes in only as an incidental. 

Ill, The Jonsonian Element: Shadwell 
In any summary of the comic productivity of the Restora- 
tion period it is not unfitting to start \vith Jonson. Jonson 
was the first great classicist in our drama, and in his humours 
he succeeded in stamping his impress heavily and securely 
on all later dramatic endeavour. When the theatres opened 
in 1660, his plays, as I have indicated above, were exceedingly 
popular at the Theatre Royal. No one thought of adapting 
him. However rough he may have appeared to some of the 
refined wits (“Refin'd Wits?” cries Sir Thomas in Crowne’s 
The Countrey-Wit, “With a pox: unrefin’d, lewd, debauch’d 
Fops, that scarce ever read a Book in their Lives, except it 
^^e^e a Play”) his love of tlie Roman theatre, his satiric bent 
and his presentation of contemporary must have en- 
deared him to a certain section of the audience, if not to all. 
Some, like Shadwell, idolised him as a god, following him 
step by step; some, like Congreve, took over from him a 
certain amount but refined upon his manner and his style: 
some, like Diyden, professed a greater love for Shakespeare 
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than for him but still imitated and followed certain elements 
in his art. By no one was he forgotten. In the mid-decades 
of the period there might have been some controversy about 
his actual position in the history of literature, but from 1660 
to 1700 he remained one of the chief of the old dramatists in 
the theatrical repertoires. 

Although Jonson’s style of comedy was taken up at an 
earlier date by other writers, his chief disciple throughout 
the entirety of the period was Thomas Shadwell. This 
author, remembered mostly because he was at one time poet 
laureate, and, greater distinction still, had quarrels with John 
Dryden, is one whose achievements have been recently 
better appreciated than they generally were in the past^. He 
is coarse, it is true, but not coarser than many others of his 
age. He is positively nauseating with his “humours,” yet he 
could be almost as witty as Etherege if he chose. He had 
opinions of his own, and, if he did not always act up to them, 
no one can deny that his plays have to a large extent that 
artistic finish and workmanship which characterise the work 
of a master hand. Dryden might call him “dull,” echoing 
the criticism made by Settle in the dedication to Love and 
Revenge (D.G. 1674). Many might laugh at his idiosyn- 
crasies, his love of beer and his habit of declaring that his 
plays were written in unconscionably brief spaces of time, 
but for all that he remains one of the chief of the comic 
dramatists outside of the school of manners. 

Shadwell’s entry into the world of the theatre was a trium- 
phant one. On May 2, 1668, there was produced at L.I.F. 
The Sidlen Lovers, or. The Ivipertments, a play that at once 
attracted attention, not only because of the easy development 
of the plot and of the ludicrous scenes, but because of the 
vast amount of satire in it. Sir Positive At-all was at once 
recognised as a burlesque portrait of Sir Robert Howard, and 
this, in the words of Pepys, did “take, all the Duke’s and 
every body’s talk being of that, and telling more stories of 
him, of the like nature, that it is now the town and country 

^ The publication of his dramatic works and the study by A. S. Boreman 
have materially contributed to this. 
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talk, and they say, is most exactly true.'* Ninny, “ a conceited 
Poet,” was as obviously an attadc upon Sir Robert’s brother, 
Edward. Woodcock, Pepys heard on the 6th, was meant for 
St John. 

Shadwell himself, at the appearance of this work, must have 
been about twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, evidently 
a young man sure of himself, spoiling for a fight and bent 
on rivalling that other young man who had only four years 
previously made his debut as a dramatist, John Dryden. 
Two things that Dryden had adopted he attacked stoutly — 
the new style in comedy and the new style in tragedy. The 
“Love and Honour Feast” is opposed in the prologue to this 
his first play, and in Act m, Sc. i, occurs a reference to a 
play of Sir Positive At- all’s called “The Lady in the Lobster,” 
wherein, as we are told, one hangs himself at the command 
of his mistress. This looks suspiciously like a direct hit at 
The Indian Queen with its pathetic, or would-be pathetic, 
figure of Acacis. The new style in comedy is likewise opposed 
in the preface, which, as a whole, is decidedly well-written 
and interesting. After referring to the success of hts own 
comedy, the author condemns the “Composer and Dancing- 
Master” of the age, who, even in 1668, had evidently become 
the “best Poets.” He praises the pseudo-classical rules, draws 
attention to the fact that he has observed faithfully the three 
unities, and gives rich praise to Jonson. Then he turns on 
the new style. Possibly here he %vas thinking chiefly of 
Dryden. Already I have quoted his criticism of the two 
chief persons of this new drama — ^"a Swearing, Drinking, 
Whoring Ruffian for a Lover, and an impudent, ill-bred 
tomrig for a Mistress” — these forming “the fine people of 
the Play.” This is the first attack on the new style in comedy 
that I know of, and it is particularly interesting because 
Shadwell himself in later years came to be influenced by 
Ethcrege and by Dryden. It b observable, also, that Shad- 
well, in this play, and in others, did not confine himself strictly 
to Jonson as a master. Here he owes decidedly to MoHire 
in Les FdcJieux. 

Within a couple of years Shadwell had continued his comic 
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output. After providing a pastoral in The Royal Shepherdess, 
he came forward, about December 1670, with The Humorists 
(L.I.F.). That he had not been thinking of Etherege in the 
preface to The Sullen Lovers seems to be proved by tlie 
preface to this third play of his: for in it he declares that 
She WoiCd if she Cou'd, which had appeared two months 
before The Sullen Lovers, was “die best Comedy that has 
been written since the Restauration of the Stage.” Wliy pre- 
cisely he approved of this particular comedy he did not make 
quite plain — the rest of his preface being taken up with a 
defence of Jonson’s comedy of humours, a style which he 
defines in die regular Jonson way: 

A Humour is the Biass of the Mind, 

By which with Violence 'tis one Way inclin'd: 

It makes our Actions lean on one Side still, 

And in all Changes that way bends our Will. 

The Humorists is particularly noticeable for two things : one 
has reference to die age, and the other to Shadwell’s own 
conception of drama. After the success of die satire in The 
Sullen Lovers, he apparendy repeated the experiment by 
ridiculing a number of the follies and the \dces of the age, 
but, as I have already indicated, die Restoradon strongly 
objected to general satire, and evidently The Humorists f^ell 
flat on the stage. The other point of interest is the appearance 
here of the fairly pure Raymund and Theodosia, a pair of 
lovers conceived evidently in opposition to Dr5’^den’s“Rufiian” 
and “Tomrig.” This pair of lovers Shadwell was to repeat 
with many minor variations in later plays. Apart from diese 
tivo, The Humorists, with its Sneak, Crazy, Briske, Drybob 
and others, is a regular comedy of humours. 

Ridicule of the popular tragedy appears once more in die 
epilogue to The Miser (T.R. in B.St. Jan. 1671 /a) in the shape 
of an attack on the riming drama dien at the height of its 
fame. The Miser is confessedly but an alteration of hloli^re’s 
Vavarc^, although Shadwell thought fit to “say without 

* Genest points out that Shadwell’s main alteration of the French play 
consists in tlie introduction of eight additional characters— tlic action 
in hlolitre not being sufficient to maintain interest on die English stage 
(op. cit. I. 119). 
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Vanity, that Moliere's Part of it” had “not suffer’d in” his 
“Hands," and to add the words, significant for an under- 
standing of that age, “nor did I ever know a French Comedy 
made use of by the worst of our Poets, that was not better’d 
by ’em.” The Miser is not an entirely negligible play, and 
illustrates well Shadwell’s probably unconscious movement 
towards the wit of the manners school, as when Theodore 
declares he is in love and Ranter is prompt with his repartee; 
“But it’s in an honourable way, I hope: not at all inclining 
to Wedlock?" 

Tills style of wit, with even more spice in it, is continued 
in Epsom Wells (D.G. Dec. 1672) which was not only one of 
Shadivell’s best plays, but also one of his most successful 
onesh While the coarseness of many of its scenes is dis- 
tressingly obvious, one cannot fail to appreciate its manifest 
talent, ft is true that marriage is at a premium, that nothing 
seems to exist in its world but the fine art of cuckolding, jet 
the conversation, on the whole, comes very near in refinement 
to the Congreve strain. One can only uash that the atmo- 
sphere of the piece were not so debased. In this atmosphere 
we see the reverse of the heroic. In the very years that heard 
the most glorious rants of love and honour, the same audience 
listened to the query of Raines: 

Art not thou a Villain to cuckold this honest Fellow, and thy 
Friend, Ned} 

and to the answer of Bc\il: 

Gad, it’s impossible to be a man of honour in these cases. 

Out of the two contrarieties must a picture of the time be 
wrought. 

For the ne.Tt few years, Shadwell busied himself with opera 
and with tragedy, producing the operatic Tempest in AprB 
1674, the spectacular Psyche in Feb. 1674 '5 and the blank 
verse Libertine in June 1675. In the latter he ma\« a violent 
attack upon Settle, a return for the rival dramatist’s remarU 
in the preface to Love ond Revenpe (D.G. Nov. 1674), e- 
claring that he “had rather try new waj-s to please, ilian to 
* It Continued on the stage nil 1726. 
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write on in the same Road, as too many do.” With The 
Virtuoso (D.G. May 1676) Shadwell returned to comedy. 
Again there is a lengthy epistle dedicatory discussing the aim 
of comedy and of the presentation of humours. The author 
informs us that he has “ endeavour’d in this Play at Humour, 
Wit, and Satyr” and that “Four of the Humours are entirely 
new.” He dismisses as unsuitable for comedy, humours based 
on mere word-affectations, on dress-fashions, and on Gallo- 
mania, as well as “unnatural Farce-Fools.” He admits into 
his gallery of humour-portraits only a certain class: “the 
artificial Folly of those, who are not Coxcombs by Nature, 
but with great Art and Industry make themselves so,” he 
tells us, “is a proper object of Comedy.” 

No one Man’s Humour makes a pari alone, 
he insists in the prologue. 

But scatter’d Follies gather’d into one. 

In The Virtuoso, Shadwell has again given to us his pairs 
of pure lovers, here named Longvil and Bruce, adoring 
honestly Clarinda and Miranda. In these portraits he errs 
as far from Dryden as he does from his more illustrious 
contemporary, Congreve, marring his art, indeed, by them, 
for too frequently his plays are thus divided sharply into two 
atmospheres almost independent the one of the other. What 
Dryden thought of them may be seen by a reference to the 
line in MacFlecknoe concerning “Whole Raymond Families 
and Tribes of Bruce.” 

The satire in The Virtuoso is more subtly chosen. The 
Restoration gallants must have appreciated the picture of 
Sir Nicholas Gimcrack, the “Virtuoso,” and of Snarl, who 
admires nothing but the things of a former age^, 

Shadwell’s work in comedy was continued after this till 
towards the close of the century. About December 1678 ap- 

* G. Blakcmore Evans (“The Source of Shadwcll’s Character of 
Sir Formal Trifle in ‘The Virtuoso’”, Modern Lam;uage Reviciu, 1940, 
XXXV. 211-14) traces Shadwell’s indebtedness to D’Avenant’s Ncies from 
Plymouth (sec also Florence R. Scott in the same journal, 1944, xxxix. 
^83-5). Claud Lloyd (“Shadwell and the Virtuosi,” PMLA, 1929, xr.iv. 
472-94) discusses the satire directed against amateur “scientists” and 
collectors of the time. 
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peared at D.G. A True JVidoto, which, becauss h sL-Tsrd ct 
the "ciying sin of Keeping.” was a failure on the stare*. Ir 
this play Shadweli, who was evidently on friendlv terra wii 
Drj’den, has indulged in no direct satire at any partienlir 
form of dramatic art, the whole being a pure comedy cf 
humours with, even, a few touches reminiscent cf the poet 
laureate. Some of these humours arc” new,” to use ShadwrU's 
ou’nepithet,Lump,*‘amethodicalIHockhcad”andaChristiin 
by trade, being a distinctly novel tj'pe. The plot, howri’er, 
is more confused than is Shadwell's usual, and the rather 
v'ulgar touch of the author is painfully visible in the character 
of Lady Busy, who, in spite of her title, acts precisely as 
a bawd. 

The iVoman Caplain (D.G, e. Sept. 1679) is, intrinsically, 
a poorer play, although it was not unsuccessful on the stage. 
Mrs Gripe’s male part, certainly, is a fine acting one, and the 
manner in which she escapes from her husband and her 
obtained freedom in the end are not itithovt tnierat for us, 
and must have had a similar interest for contemporary 
audiences. It may be noted that Shadivcll displays jess of 
the direct influence of fonson here than he docs in any of Iiis 
comedies. 

The Lancashire Witches, and Tegue o Dhr/ly the Irish Priest 
appeared at D.G. about Sept. tOSt, and uns folJoucd by a 
sequel. The Amorous Bigoftc, tcitb the Second Part of Trgue 
o Divelly at D.L. about Ah-irch /690. 'IVte first of these tuo 
companion pla}^ is interesting alm<wt solely for its political 
element and for the presence in it of the michrs. “Pops 
and Knaves,” Shadsvcil informs us,” Arc tlic lit test Cliaractcrs 
for Comedy, and this Town w.is wont to abound uiih rariciy 
of Vanities and knav’crics fill this unluppv Division. But all 
run now into Politicks, and you must needs, if >ou touch 
upon any Humour of this Time, olfcml one of the Parties. 
Shadwel! had anab'sed his di/licidtie* aright, but he had not 
been able to avoid them. Again he was unfortunate in his 
satire. Instead of ridiculing the Jtoman Clergy alone, he 
turned on the Anglican church in the character of Smcxlt, 

• See die ded oUion to Sed/ef. 
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with the result that the censor cut out vast scenes to the 
detriment of the play. In this, Shadwell had not the skill 
and the grace of a Dry den. 

The witches are interesting as a relic of Elizabethan 
example. Whether Shadwell really believed in them is un- 
certain. Probably he was truly “somewhat Costive of Belief” : 
possibly, on the other hand, he had a slightly greater faith 
in them than one might have expected^. In any case, the 
witches are fine spirity creatures acting according to the best 
recipes, the author appending to the first three acts voluminous 
“Notes upon the Magick,” in an endeavour to find medieval 
authority for some of the not too savoury pranks of his weird 
sisters. 

In his next comedy Shadwell turned away from politics, 
presenting in The Squire of Alsaiia (D.L. May 1688) a picture 
of that underground existence of villains and rooks which 
Scott has repainted for us in The Fortunes of Nigel. Here 
Shadwell has turned from the upper-class life of the time, 
an aspect of life which after all he was less qualified to depict, 
and has displayed a realistic and valuable picture of middle- 
class citizens, of thieves, of rascals in the London of the 
seventeenth century. Severe as Langbaine is on this play as 
a plagiarised performance, there is no question that it is a 
real life — often too real life — picture of the times. It is very 
difficult, indeed, attempting to analyse our feelings on reading 
such a comedy as this is. With Congreve as we have seen 
we are in a comparatively artificial world, at least a world of 
the intellect, and it is almost with an effort that we relate 
the puppet figures of his stage to what we know of the author, 
of Dryden, of Rochester. With Shadwell, somehow, it is 
different. Congreve is the pure artist. Shadwell is something 
besides. He is a perverted moralist: and it is precisely his 
perverted morals — his relating of art to life — that causes us 
to shrink somewhat from the picture which he presents to us. 
That his audience felt no distaste is proved by the extraordinary 
success of this comedy, a fact which incidentally serves to 

^ E. Ammann {Analysis of Thomas Shadwell' s Lancashire Witehes, Bern, 
1905) thinks he was sceptical. 
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emphasise the relationship it held to their owti thoughts and 
to their oum lives. 

Shadwell’s next few comedies hardly reach the level of 
those which went before. They reflect the new love of farce 
which w’as so rapidly taking possession of the comic stage in 
the last years of the century, and there is just the faintest 
touch in them of the disintegrating spirit of sentimentalism. 
Bury Fair (D.L. c. April 1689) is a well-written play, and, 
unlike most of Shadwell’s, not too coarse. It has a great deal 
of tomfoolery in it, mainly concerned with' the characters 
of Sir Humphrey and Oldwit, and there is the inevitable girl 
disguised as a boy as well as the improvised count: but even 
these farcical elements do not make Bury Fair a bad play. 
Wildish, one of the heroes of the piece, is not so vulgar as 
some others of his companions on the comic stage and Lord 
Bellamy, if a trifle priggish, is a living and vital character, 
who, in his "moral" aspect, indicates the change of tone 
visible after 1690, The Scotcrersip.'L.e, Dec. 1690) followed 
in little more than a year, a comedy to which Langbaine paid 
the, for him, tremendous compliment of absolving it from 
any doubts as regards plagiarism. The prologue emphasises 
its "moral" tendency, and in the relations between Sir 
William Rant and his father we are already far away from the 
typical Restoration filial and paternal rapprochements. "Good 
Sir,” saj’S Sir William, "No more: you'll break my Heart. 
Gentle and kind Reproof I cannot bear.” It is a speech that 
would have come but artificially from the mouths of any of 
the graceless rascals of the preceding decades. The con- 
version of the same gentleman and of his friend Wildfire by 
the pure love with which they are suddenly smitten for 
Eugenia and for Clara respectively has elements in it that 
also have relationships with the sentimental fashion*. 

The Scojcrers was Shadwell’s last comedy to be issued in 
his lifetime. His widow, however, published posthumously 
a still further, but not very brilliant one, The Volunteers, or, 

* Ahhouph in ii. t there is a sentence that ably sums up the philosophy 
of the manners heroes- "W'hert a man is lewd with a bon Grace there's 
something m it, but a Fellow that »s auLwardiy wicked u not to be bom 
(i.e. borne).’' 
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The Stock Jobbers (D.L. c. Nov. 1692). Although there is 
more than one good character in this piece, General Blunt 
and Colonel Hackwell being most excellently drawn, this 
last comedy shows a falling off from the former two plays. 
It has almost the appearance of having been written earlier 
and laid aside until it was resurrected by the poet’s relict. 
The sentimental style, save in Eugenia’s country-loving pro- 
pensities, is conspicuous by its absence, the whole comedy 
being taken up with an intrigue plot of doubtful propriety 
mingled with often undigested satire against affected ladies 
and beaux of the “Fantastick, Concited” type. 

Notwithstanding the comparative neglect which has been 
accorded him by critics, it must be apparent, from even the 
short notices of his plays which I have given here, that 
Thomas Shadwell is an author by no means to be so lowly 
rated. No writer has so covered the entire Restoration period 
with his work as he has done. No writer has revealed with 
such a life-like touch the details of the society of his age. If, 
on the one hand, as Professor Saintsbury avers he was in 
a way a father of the comedy of manners, although that claim 
be somewhat doubtful, in his old age he was one of the 
fathers of the comedy of sentiment. Undoubtedly, for sheer 
merit, as for historical importance, he stands next to Diyden 
after the great masters of the manners comedy. 

The school of Jonson, while it saw its most pronounced 
disciple in Thomas Shadwell, had many other supporters in 
the age, some of them men who had already written comedies 
and tragedies in pre-Commonwealth days. Indeed, Shadwell 
himself may well have taken some of his inspiration from these 
early Restoration writers rather than always directly from 
Jonson, his master. On the other hand, we must remember 
that the majority of these humours dramatists do not display 
that type of comedy in its purest form. Their workmanship 
is frequently crude, and only too often their efforts descend 
to the levels of farce. It is, indeed, the debased comedy of 
humours and the debased imitations of Moli^re mingled with 
the influence of th&commedia delV arte tradition that produced 
^ Preface to the Mermaid Shadwell. 
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the farce type of drama proper in the latter jeara of the 
century. 

Of tljese dramatists, first must be named Abraham Cowley, 
whose Cutter of Coleman Street u-as produced in i66i by tiie' 
Duke’s company. This play was but a rehashing for changed 
conditions of the same author’s The Guardian (1650) nhich 
had been acted at Cambridge in 1641*. Its scene was altered 
to London, in the year 1658” and its main purpose devoted 
to the lashing of the Puritans in the person of “Mistris 
Fcar^the-Lord Darebottle** Save for a few touches of more 
refined ivit, and in spite of Lamb’s enthusiasm for it, it 
seems to be remarkable in no very particular way, although, 
as Elia has pointed out, the character of Puny docs have a 
certain interest in that he was the ancestor of the "half, 
witted wits” of a later period*. 

A play of somewhat similar tendencies was The Rump, cr, 
The Mirrour of ike Late Times, tvritten by John Tatham, an 
author who had already produced several play^ both before 
the closing of the theatres and during Commonwealth times. 
This play was perhaps one of the first new dramas to be 
produced in the Restoration period*. Not very remarkable 
save for its political bias, much of its humour turns on the 
Scots dialect spoken by Lord Stoneware, a dialect that seems 
to hate been a favourite with the author, as it had appeared 
also in Jocky and Dilly, the nvo Scots beggars in The Scots 
Figgaries and in the ‘‘Scotch Mountebank" of The Dis- 
tracted State. Possibly the play’s best feature from a literary 
point of view is the portrayal of ambition and folly in the 
figure of Lady Lambert. 

Another writer, thoroughly "lojal,” who produced scenes 
after the old manner, was John Wilson, a native of PI>TOOuth, 
who, besides a tragedy and 3 tragi-comedy, contributed two 


‘ S« C. C. Moore SnwJh. CcJIrgeHayt (ipaj), PP 7o •nd 

* ArthurC Nethtreot, 

and in a leriw of oniclM. ptfs* tor a hishw «aJuJtion of h»s than 
that cuen above. See aNo the $hidy by 

* Virpl J, ScoH. "A Reinterpretation of John Tathama Thr 
or TheMtnour oj the Lait Tmn" {PhdolosicJ Quorlerly. I9^5^ 
lU-iS) 
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Jonsonian pieces to the stage. Both of these have received 
considerable praise. Wilson is certainly one of the best of 
those later Elizabethans who endured over the Conrimon- 
wealth period, but hardly, one would imagine, deserves all 
the laurel that has been bestowed upon him. The Cheats 
(T.R. in V.St. March 1662/3) JS but a would-be imitation 
of Jonson, with little to relieve its incoherent brutality save 
the rather good scene in iii. iii where pedantic experts in 
etymology are satirised. It does, however, have very great 
interest, both for the fact that it is one of the earliest of 
Restoration comedies and for its chequered stage career^. 
The Projectors (unacted? 1665)^ did not make its appearance 
till later. It, too, is an imitation, though not a slavish one, of 
Jonson’s manner, but it has simplicity and coherency of plot 
and of style, which the other has not. 

Boisterous and farcical plays of a like sort were produced 
by John Lacy, an actor at the Theatre Royal. The pupil of 
John Ogilby in dancing and in acting*’’, he was the pupil, 
albeit a poor one, of Jonson in his dramatic art. His The Old 
Troop, or, Monsieur Raggou (T.R. in V.St. 1663) is remarkable 
for not whitewashing altogether the Cavaliers, but even ultra- 
loyal Tatham and Cowley had not done that'*. It is but a poor 
farcical piece of work, although it held the stage for nearly 
sixty years. Lacy’s adaptation of Shakespeare in Sauny the 
Scott, or. The Taming of the Shrew (T.R. in B.St. April 1667) 
has no more merit. The main humour is kept up by the 
title-character, whom Lacy himself played, the vis comica of 
whose personality seems to come from the fact that he habi- 

* The Worcester College manuscript has been edited by M. C. Nahm 
(1935)' F. S. Boas (“Sir Henry Herbert and ‘The Cheats’,” TLS, 
April 15, 1920) had previously shotvn how, after its suspension, it was 
"surveyed” by Denham and Waller, who were ordered by the King to 
report on it. For a general survey of Wilson’s work see K. Faber, John 
Wilsons Dramcn: Eine Quellcnstudie (Wiesbaden, 1904). 

^ There is no satisfactory proof that it was ever acted. 

® Aubrey, Brief Lives (ed. A. Clark, Oxford, 1898, ii. 28). 

* Cf. the “two Hectors” in The Cheats, Bilboe and Titere Tu, “the 
one usurping the name of a Major, the other of a Captain," as well as 
Cutter and Worm in Cutter of Coleman Street. 
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tually employs words not commonly mentioned in polite 
society. For his third play. The Dumb Lady, or. The Farriar 
made Fhysician (T.R. in B.St. 1669), Lacy travelled to 
Molifere, forming his iarcica] tomedy of humours out of 
Le medecin malgre lui and Vamour midecin. In spite of the 
fact that this, as well as his other comedies, has been favour- 
ably noticed by dramatic historians, Lac>’’5 genius appears, 
on careful examination, to have been of the flimsiest sort. 
The Dumb Lady is hardly anything more than a mere farce 
and its dialogue is execrable. The characters arc of no value 
either as psychological studies or as humours, and all that 
comedy rises to is a kind of miserable tom-foolerj* unreHcvcd 
by gracious sentiments or the presence of intellectual clarity. 
Sir Hercules Buffoon, or, The Poetical Squire (D.G. c. Sept. 
1684) is equally poor, farcical elements being evcrjntherc 
prominent. The most interesting portions of it have merely 
an historical significance. These arc the little satiric touches 
on wits and on heroic poetry, touches which display a certain 
feeling abroad in the age, a surfeit of the glorious sentiment, 
a kind of boredom at those clamorous denizens of the 
pit*. 

The comedy of humours, with many variations into the 
other t}’pes of intrigue and of farce, continued through the 
whole forty years of the Restoration period. Sir Robert 
Howard, who holds such an important position in the de- 
velopment of the theatre in the jears following 1660, pre- 
sented one important specimen of the humours comedy in 


• “To be witty now is to be more trouWesome in • PJay*houw thin a 
nutcher at a Bear-GarJen. That'a Uit to ice I’Iim for nothmy.^ne 
act in the Pit, another lO a Box, and a thud in the GalJeo' that t Uit 
And apain : 

"Sqiare! But, Father, wfiich do jt 70 hoM to hr the mo*t honourable, your 

comick or heroick roel* 

llercuUt: Oh ^-our HerOick without doubt becouie he comes nearer to 
the Romantick atrw'n than the other 
Squirt: Romantick t what waiifia th« 

llerculn: WTiv it comrt from the word Romance, and Romiow 11 me 
Arahe word for a Swinger, and Swinger i< the tUhrm word 


for a List. _ ^ , 1 

Squire; By this >-ou proie the Heroic Poeti to be Uars 
IlfTcuUt ■ N’o. no. by no mean*, RomaflticaUy inclined. 01 


dr." 
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The Committee (T.R. in V.St. Nov. 1662)^. This, undoubtedly 
the most valuable of Howard’s plays, is interesting for several 
things, first, because it is a “political” comedy, with rancour 
at the Commonwealth regime, and secondly, because, ^vith 
no very striking originalities, it yet catches somewhat of the 
breezy air of Ben Jonson’s characters. The “Committee” is 
the Sequestration Committee, and the plot circles around the 
hypocritical Mr and Mrs Day, their daughter Ruth, their 
ward Arabella, and Colonels Bluntand Careless, the lastbeing 
a couple of idealised portraits of true Cavalier spirit and 
honesty. Running through this plot, with a free and easy 
broad comedy manner, goes Teague or Teg, Careless’ Irish 
servant, a character, taken from life it is said, which was one 
of the favourites of the actor Lacy and did much to make 
the play a permanent success throughout the whole of the 
Restoration period. 

Howard’s other comedies, when placed alongside The 
Committee, hardly merit much attention. The Blind Lady 
(1660) was never acted in any theatre, and is a poor piece of 
work, while The Surprisal (T.R. in V.St. April 1662), with 
its Italian scenes, chockfull of asides and “drawings” of 
swords and daggers, is almost entirely negligible. 

Edward Howard, like his brother Robert, also wrote 
comedies much in the same strain. Six Days’ Adventure, or. 
The New Utopia (L.I.F. c. March 1671) is one of the few 
omissions of the patient Genest. In spite of a poor reception 
on the stage it was ushered out in print by four sets of 
laudatory verses, two of them by Aphra Behn and Ravens- 
croft respectively. It is a fair production, but in its sad 
admixture of semi-classical and of modern names, it grates 
on the edges of our more fastidious taste^. The Man of 
Newmarket (D.L. c. April, 167S), Howard’s other comedy, 
has a certain interest of its own as being a kind of adaptation 

^ Itwasseenby Evelyn on Nov. 27, 1662. Genest gives the date wrongly 
as April 10, 1665. Pepys saw it on June 12, 1663, and thought it “a merry 
but indifferent play, only Lacy’s part, as Irish footman, is beyond 
imagination.” 

* Eugenia, Euphorbus, etc., alongside Franckman and Foppering. For 
a similar admixture of names see Sedley’s The Mulberry-Garden. 
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of the Jonsontan style to the race-coutsc, but as a dramatic 
work of art it falls below tbe Six Uayt' Adventure. 

During the early years of the period, William Cavendish. 
Duke of Newcastle, is to be remembered, partly for the fact 
that he took over someof Jonson’s stj'le, partly for the fact that 
he succeeded in fusing that style wth something of noveltj-. 
The Humorous Lovers (L.I.F. March 1667) which appeared 
in the same year as his joint work with Diyden, Sir Martin 
Mar-all, is interesting for its “theatre" scene* and for the 
snatches of song and of masque, elements which the noble 
author was to develop more largely in his later play*. This 
later play, The Triumphant Widoto, or. The Medley of 
Humours, produced at D.G. certainly by Nov. 1674, is a 
decidedly peculiar comedy, worth noticing, not only for its 
occasional flashes of wit and for its satire of heroic poetry*, 
but also for its strange structure, a structure that reminds us 
forcibly, as Sir A. W. Ward has pointed out*, of the later 
comic opera. Newcastle, no doubt, was simply dc%*elopJiig 
suggestions left by the Ehrabethans in that direction, but 
those developments of his e/fectually separate olT the play 
from the average contemporary drama*. It is obser^'able that 
some of the characters of this play of Kcwcastle's— Justice 
Spoil-wit and Sir John Noddy — gave to Thomas Shadwell 
suggestions for his masterpiece. Bury Fair. 

The other humours plays of the Restoration period stand 
on a much lower level than those already mentioned. They 
are of value only from an historical point of view, as being 
fairly typical specimens of the ordinary fare of the theatres. 
A certain nawlms, othenrtse onkno^vn, published anony- 
mously two such comedies, Tom Essence, or. The Moats 


• S "chiracter of Poldman her* Comelr m 

Momieur no doubt did much to tnu-loit md mmust 

t>-pe ifi** *0 common dunne ihj« pen^. pm- 

• Chiefly m the charaacr of Cf«tibo. but tUo m other »c*litrtd r« 
tages: cf the Musician «n m •• 

• of sh.to.r.'n»> 
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Wife (D.G. c. Aug. 1676) and Tunbridge-Wells, or, A Day's 
Courtship (D.G. c. March 167S). The former, which was a 
vacation production, seems to have taken part' of its plot 
from Moli^re’s Le cocii imaginaire. It is quite well worked 
out, but is too realistic in places where realism might con- 
veniently have been omitted from a stage production. 
Tuiibridge-Wells is a very similar play, with nothing parti- 
cularly notewortliy in it save tliat, altliough greatly concerned 
with Jonsonian humours, particularly in the characters of 
Onmiuch, Payv'el and Parson Quibble, it pa3^s tribute also to 
tlie manners stjde in Fairlove, Wilding, Alinda and CourtAvit. 

The Towu-Shifts, or, The Suburb-fustice (L.I.F. c. March 
1671) by Edward Revet, combines a sentimental plot vith 
scenes of comic humours^, wherein the author has aimed 
at reproducing certain Elizabetlian tones in the characters 
of Clowt the Constable, Goody Fells and Mold the Sexton. 
A similarly summary dismissal may be given to the anony- 
mous The Wojnau turn'd Bully (D.G. c. May 1675), an 
exceedingly dull comedy in spite of Langbaine’s criticism of 
it“, and of value only when considered A\ith other plays, such 
as tliat of Revet, as forming part of the repertoire of the play- 
houses. Indeed, it is hardly wortli while descending much 
further into tlie depths of the ordinar}" rank and file of 
Restoration workmanship in this style. By a brief mention 
of one or two other minor plays, memorable for certain 
definite points of interest, we may fitly close tliis account of 
tlie comedy of humours as it appeared in the Restoration. 

Again for Shakespearian reminiscences, particularly in the 
scene of tlie Watch, we may recall The Morning Ramble, or. 
The Town Humours (D.G. Nov, 1672) ascribed b}’’ Langbaine 
to Newl Pajme. The plot of tliis pla}’^ is exceedingly weak, 
but the dialogue moves easily and tlie author, Pa5me or 

^ J. Harrington Smith {The Gay Couple in Restoration Comedv, 194S, 
pp. 122-3) draw-s attention to the fact tliat this play has considerable 
historical interest in its emphasis on a pair of serious-minded yovmg 
lovers.^ He furtlier suggests that it possesses greater intrinsic t-alue than 
is indicated above (“one of the most charming plat’s of tlie period”). 
See also C. M. Scheurer, “An Early Sentimental Comedy” {Attglia, 1913, 
xxxvn. 125-S). 

* It was “A verj’ Diverting Comedy," he thought (p. 556). 
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another, had some conception at least of the delineation of 
character. Laurence MaidivelPs The Loving Enemia (D.G. 
c. March 1680) on the other hand, is to be remembered, not 
for any dedded beauties in it, but for its promise. Its plot 
certainly is hopelessly artificial*; it is obviously the work of 
an amateur, but had hlaidwcll produced some other comedies 
he might have gh-en something quite valuable to the stage. 
The character of Circumstantio, that "formal I'o/r/ de 
Chambre very troublesome with impertinent Rhctorick," is 
exceedingly well-drawn. 

Besides these are a certain number of Jonsonian “political" 
pieces which may for a moment claim our attention. Mr 
Turhilentf or, The MelanchoUtcks (D.G. Jan. 1681/2) re- 
issued three years later as The Factious Citizen, or. The 
Melancholy Vuioner\ is one of the best of these. Another is 
The Rampant Alderman, or, Netes from the Exchange (printed 
1685), ° three-act piece, largely a farcical rendering of 
Marmion’s TVie Fme Compomon, with recollections of Jonson*. 
The appearance of this Utter comedy in 1685 shows well the 
way towards which the Jonson comedy was tending in the 
last years of the centur}’ After Shadwell, tve may say, there 
are few of the rich rough, realistic comedies of the old style. 
Of the very few The Lover's Luck (L.I.F. e. Dec. 1695) by 
Thomas Dilke is probably the most noticeable. Rather 
coarsely written, It yet succeeds in presenting in a fairly fresh 
manner such well worn stock characters as Sir Nicholas 
Purflew, "a formal Herald and Antiquar)’" and Alderman 
Whim, "a Projector and Humourist." Than this, Dilkcs 
other two comedies arc considerably weaker, although of the 


» Lorenzo and Marcello hue one another ihrouah m [«nily 
Julia. Lorents'* *««r. lo^cs MarfcHo without hii eier hinnR »een her. 
In exactly aimilar manner, Camjih. Afarxxl/o’t enter, i<ji« ho - 
Antonio loves Lucinda, old Pauto’a dauchter. while preTendmswr*’ 
luie to the Widow, w horn Paulo courts for himself There »» a ot 
Camilla's coming to • duel, terr aimilsr to a tituauon in one of the 
ofMrsBehn. _ . Mt 

• This fact seems to haie been unnoticed bv Genest. 
mention Mr Turbulent, and enters Tin Factum Cituerr ti acteJ at u 

• "^Doctor Oauytn Titus Oates, appears in person— "one « bo squeals 

Sedition m the CofTee-Houie.** 
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same spirit and style. The City Lady, or, Folly Reclaim'd 
(L.I.F. c. Jan. 1696/7) appears, from the dedication, to have 
been a failure on the stage, wherein it shared the fate of 
many of these Jonsonian or Shadwellian pieces. The Pre- 
tenders, or. The Town Unniaskt (L.I.F. c. March 1698), with 
its descriptive list of dramatis personae, shows clearly its in- 
debtedness to the same source. The Fortune-Hunters, or. Two 
Fools wellmet (D.L. c. March 1689), by Capt. James Carlisle^ 
ridiculous as some of its incidents are, is a comedy that 
merits attention along with the first mentioned of Dilke’s. 
Unlike Dilke’s, however, it appears to have been successful, 
and was later heavily plundered by Cibber for The Woman's 
Wit. 

“Shadwellian” humours of a low type fill, likewise. The 
Wary Widdow, or. Sir Noisy Parrot (D.L. c. March 1692/3) 
the sole production of Henry Higden. Neither it nor the 
somewhat similar anonymous comedy®. The Bragadocio, or. 
The Bawd turn'd Puritan (1691), presents anything very note- 
worthy. 

The truth is, that, after 1680, the pure play of humours 
appears to have made little appeal to the audiences of the 
time. The comedy of humours thereafter passed away, and 
the humours farce came to take its place. If pure humours 
of a really comic standard appeared in the drama, they did 
so not in Jonsonian plays but in the comedies of manners, 
where the spirits of Jonson and of Fletcher seemed to meet, 
or in the comedies of sentiment where often they were 
introduced as a background for other more modern cha- 
racters. Those who, like Shadwell, continued in the older 
strain were deemed out of date, relics of a bygone age, un- 
worthy the attention of an elegant and witty audience of 
courtiers tutored to something more delicate and more re- 
fined. 

^ He fought in Ireland under William III. Captain is the title given 
him in the advertisement of this play at the end of Shadwell’s The 
Scowrers (D.L. i6go). 

“ See Gildon’s Langbaine, p. i6. 

® The title-page states it was “by a Person of Quality.” 
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IV. The Comedy of Intrigue: Mrs Behn 

The same phenomenon may be seen, although in not so 
marked a degree, in the development of the comedy of 
Spanish intrigue. Here again the Restoration theatre bor- 
rowed wholesale from the older stage, adding to the earlier 
Caroline Spanish impress by direct translation or adaptation 
from Caldero'n and his compeers. Again, however, as with 
the comedy of humours, the pure comedy of intrigue failed 
to hold its own to the end of the century. Popular from 1660 
to 1670, it rapidly drifted away into the types of manners 
or of farce, remaining in its pure form only in the hands of a 
few dramatists who, like Mrs Behn, retained a love for the 
particular species with which they had started their theatrical 
careers. 

The popularity of the intrigue style in the earlier years of 
the period must have been induenced considerably by the 
tastes of Charles. He it was, as we have seen, who suggested 
to Sir Samuel Tuke the Spanish drama from which tvas 
fashioned The Adventures of Five Hotm {LIT: • Jan. 1662/3)^ 
a comedy which proved one of the greatest successes of the 
first years of the new theatres. Like many of these “ Spanish ” 
plays. The Adventures of Five Hours is an admi.tture of fun 
and of seriousness. It is a regular intrigue play of love, 
revenge, and honour, alternating grave with gay, dignified 
Spanish manners with the ludicrous tomfooleries of serving 
men. From its pure style and its admirable workmanship 
one may w’cll regret that it was the sole comedy which its 
author produced, even although one cannot no%v subscribe 
to Pepj's’ violently encomiastic criticism of it* 

About the same date as the production of Tuke’s play, 
Porter was composing his The Carnival c. 1663), a well- 

* It had been on rehearsal before that date, and seems to have been 
mtended for a first production on Dec. 15, 1662. 

' See Pcp>i for Jan 8, 1662/3 when he thought it "the best that 
e'er I saw, or think ever shall'* Othello became insipid to him after 
reading it. It was pnntcd in 1663 and reprinted in 1664; “Revis’d and 
Corrected” in 1671. Several other editions followed m the eighteenth 
century. 
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written drama, although now completely forgotten. It, too, 
is a comedy of the Spanish intrigue class, cast in a kind of 
blank verse, very irregular, but not at all harsh. To Porter 
is also ascribed A Witty Combat, or, Tiie Female Victor, 
apparently not the same play as that entitled The German 
Princess which Pepys saw at L.I.F. on April 15, 1664^. This 
latter play is interesting as being a more middle class drama 
than is typical of Restoration literature. The hypocritical 
parson and Mr King arc two characters well-drawn, and 
there is a fresh little song in the third act that deserves 
remembering : 

Azoay, azuay, flatter no more. 

My caste Faith, for now I sec 
What thou in me seem’d to adore 
Thou mak’st thy pleasures property; 

No more, no more will I bclmte 
The man that can so soon deceive. 

Like The Carnival, of Spanish extraction also is Tarujto's 
Wiles, or. The Coffce-Notise (L.I.F. Oct. 1C67) by Sir Thomas 
St Serfe. Its cofrcc-house scene is particularly good, although 
probably not very germane to the plot. It, like The Adven- 
tures of Five Hours, had a great popularity in the first years 
of the Restoration, a popularity that continued till well on 
in the century. The Adventures of Five Hours as well as The 
Carnival and Tarugo’s Wiles must have done much to fix 
the success of the Spanish comedy in the period 1660-70. 
From that date, however, this particular type was popularised 
chiefiy by one writer, Mrs Aphra Pehn, those others who 
adopted it mostly mingling it with manners or with farec. 
Mrs Behn, we may say, holds, in relation to the development 
of the comedy of intrigue, much the same position that 
Shadwell holds in relation to the development of the comedy 
of humours. 

Of .all the minor dramatists of the period, Mrs Behn is 
probably the best known, but not always in the best way. 
Although her works have been made readily available in 
reprint, it is to be questioned whether they arc widely read, 

* Genent (i. 51-53) nnsutned that these were identical. 
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and the general concept of the authoress’ comedies is perhaps 
one largely determined by Puritanic strictures on her im- 
morality. The fact is that she is no worse, and is often a 
great deal better, than the average rla>*t'‘right of her age. 
Indecent, free, sometimes positively \'u!gar, she was in several 
of her plays; but, on the whole, when we compare her works 
with similar productions of D’Urfcy and Shadwcll, even of 
Diyden, tve must be prepared to admit the comparativ e purity 
of her dialogue. She has, moreover, on many occasions 
introduced thoughts and ideas which not only display her 
unconventional and modem attitude towards life’s relations, 
but also formed the basis for not a few moralisations in the 
sentimental eighteenth century to come. 

Modem she w as, and m more senses than one. L. UTiibley 
has noted that " her success depended on her abiUty to tvrite 
like a man*,” and tn this assuredly there is some truth. She 
is the first of the modem women. The Renascence gave us 
women types who were the perfect complements of men — 
Vittoria Colonna, or even her frailer sister, Veronica Franco 
— the modem world has given us the ideal of woman's equality 
with man. It is the latter ideal which Mrs Bchn represents. 
Her postal communication with Major Halsall is as behveen 
one man and another*: her secret service work was the work 
of a man : she was probably the first woman to earn her liWng 
by her pen. It is as such, if we arc to be just, that we must 
think of her: not as the companion of the Restoration routS 
more dissolute than he, but as the pioneer of our modem 
womanhood. She herself did not wash to outn^ad Diydcn in 
his looseness of phrase, or Shadwcll in his %u!garitics. 

Ilrr humble Must soars not in the fhsh-Tode, 

OJ M'it transversi, or Baudy A-la-Mode... 

she cried m one play’, and a fuller feminist apologia may \x 
found in the epilogue to another*. 


‘ Camb Hist. Engl. Lit. nil I4*. 
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Aj)!Ut from her iinjiorlancc as an authoress, Aphra Behn 
aequires distinction because of the vei-y great range and variety 
in her work. Her novels give her a secure jxjsition in the history 
of prose fiction: her verse, if not particularly excelling, puts 
her among the minor poets of the time; and her plays have 
interesting diversity. Here arc tragedies and tragi-comedics; 
here arc comedies of intrigue, influenced indirectly at least by 
the Spanish theatre; here are farces, confessedly written to 
catch the taste of the age; and here arc plays of a “moral” or 
“problem” tendency. 'J’hus she stands forward both as a com- 
panion of the Restoration rakes and as one who helped to 
establish the new sentimental drama. 

Of the first tyjic she has given us several examples. The 
Dutch jMver (D.C. Imb. 1672/3) is based it is said on a 
so-called Hpanish novel of “De las Coveras” entitled Don 
Feuise, the same that furnished D’Urfcy with material for his 
Bandit ti (D.L. 1C86). 'J’his comedy depends entirely on 
intrigue for its cfTect; all the characters are Spanish save 
“myn liecr 1 Jounce van 7 '/Xrr,'/” and his man, who are comically 
Dutch. It reads well, but is too complicated, turning on ill- 
sorted lovers and almost incestuous attachments. 'J'hrcc 
separate characters in the play are found to be of different 
parentage from what they thought. Noticeable is the song 
in Act III, Sc. iii, which has a quality that gives it real dis- 
tinction, and the solilocpiy immediately following, very remi- 
niscent as it is of Shakespearian phrasing. 

A variant of the same species of comedy ajtpcars in The 
Debauchee, or, The Credulous Cuckold (I^.G. c. Imb. 1676/7), 
which, however, can he described as little more than an 
adaptation of Brome’s The Mad Couple Well Mat eld t. 
The Dover, or. The Banisidt Cavaliers (lu'rst Part, D.G. 
March 1676/7; Second Part, D.G. April 1681) is a decidedly 
better and more individual jday. Again a comedy of intrigue, 
set this time in Naples and in Madrid, it divides itself 
naturally into two “camps” of characters— the Englishmen, 
circling around Willmore, the Rover, and the Spaniards. 
'J'he charaeters of Willmore and of his mistress, Ilcllcna, 
here recall to a certain extent the pair of lovers beloved by 
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Do’den. Hellena speaks exactly like Florimel in Secret Love. 
At the close of the First Part these two are united happily, 
but in the Second, which is inferior to the former, we meet 
with Wiilmore alone, he having lost her by death. "Ay, 
faith,” he says, "And nothing remains with me but the sad 
Remembrance— not so much as the least Part of her hundred 
thousand Crowns.” In that comment, for Mrs Behn had 
made us love Hellena, we truly feel at its worst the callous- 
ness of the age, a callousness that was more disastrous and 
soul-destroying than the vilest libertinism. The sole interest 
the Second Part can have for us to-day is in the introduction 
in it of Harlequin and Scaramouch, the former of whom, 
apparently, spoke extempore in Italian. Presumably here 
Mrs Behn, with her alert appreciation of audience tastes, was 
eagerly seizing on the contemporary interest in the commedia 
dell'erie, stimulated by the visit of the Modena company. 

Sir Patient Fancy (D.G, Jan. 1677/8) is of the same intrigue 
school, but is much more indecent than the former plays 
already mentioned, and probably more so than any of those 
which were yet unwritten. This is the play, indeed, which, 
more than any other, has inclined the minds of the critics 
to attribute a systematic looseness to the works of Mrs Behn. 
That many of the scenes justify such critical opinion is 
certain, yet we should note that these episodes introduced by 
Mrs Belm into Patient Fancy are no worse than the similar 
episodes in Dryden’s Mr Limberham, produced almost at the 
same time. Without doubt she was here trying to satisfy 
contemporary tastes and, noting the success of other plays 
with definitely immodest plots, she must have decided that 
this was the way to win an audience. 

Tniicalljr of the intrigue type as intrigue appeared towards 
fhe close of the century is Mis Behn’s next play, The Feign'd 
Cmuzam, or, A Night's Inlrigm (D.G. c. March 1678/9). 
Here can be seen very clearly the gradual tendency of this 
speoes tomrdi the morass of farce. Genest has chosen to 
cau It a good comedy!, but to me it seems a poor and dull 


• *■ 270. 
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performance. There are no characters worth speaking of and 
the plot is a sorry contrivance. There is much disguising 
as men on the part of the women, and in the fifth act appears 
Marcella “in Man’s Cloaths” and meets Fillamour for a 
duel in place of her brother, Julio, who stands behind — a 
situation already utilised by Mrs Behn in The Dutch Lover . 
Even a brief glance at the printed text of the comedy shows 
clearly enough that new farcical “ business ” was coming to 
take chief place in the building up of a comedy, the sldll of 
the performer taking precedence over the skill of the play- 
wright. 

This, indeed, is the last play of Mrs Behn’s, except for the 
“problem” dramas and a couple of “true-blue Protestant” 
plays, The City Heiress, or. Sir Timothy Treat-all (D.G. 
c. March, 1681/2) and The Round-Heads, or, The Good Old 
Cause (D.G. c. Dec. 1681), the second merely a rehashing of 
Tatham’s The Rump, which can be styled by the name of 
comedy. The rest are farces of the flimsiest description, 
created purely to satisfy the particular tastes of the audiences 
of 1680 onwards. 

Intrigue seems, in this age, to have been peculiarly accept- 
able to the women writers, Mrs Pix and Mrs Manley uniting 
with Mrs Behn in presenting dramas of this type with, 
running through them, threads of sentiment and of moralisa- 
tion. The Spanish Wives (D.G. c. Sept. 1696) of the former, 
which mingles Restoration licence with touches of senti- 
mentalism^, is set in Barcelona and deals mainly with the 
Governor, “a merry old Lord,” who gives his wife, but not 
successfully for himself, more liberties than appear to have 
been usual in contemporary Spain. The Innocent Mistress 
(L.I.F. c. June 1697) appeared a few months later at the 
rival house. In it the tone is changed considerably, there 
being quite a definite sentimental tone running through it, 
in spite of the fact that it borrows more than a little from 
Etherege’s final comedy. The epilogue is valuable for some 

1 James M. Edmunds (“An Ex.nmple of Early Sentimentalism,” 
Modern Language Notes, 1933, XLViir. 94-7) stresses the features that 
show a break with the Restoration code. J. Harrington Smith, op. cit. 
p. 190, denies their sentimental quality. 
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historical references. The Deceiver Deceiv'd (L.I.F. c. Dec. 
1697), published the year following, svas entirely unsuccessful. 
It is distinctly less brilliant than the former ttvo. 

Mrs Manley’s one comedy, The Lost Lover, or. The Jealous 
Husband (D.L. c. March 1696) is almost entirely negligible, 
being a hastily written comedy and exceedingly short. It 
belongs, however, to the same tradition, and for that is 
interesting. 

Beyond the comedies of Dryden, which, as we have seen, 
form a special category of their own, very few of the intrigue 
plays of the period after 1675 merit special attention. John 
Corj’c’s The Generous Enemies, or. The Ridiculous Lovers 
(T.R. in B.St. July 1671) is, in the words of the editors of 
the Bingraphia Dramatica, one “entire piece of plagiarism 
from beginning to end^,” being derived from Quinault, 
Corneille, Randolph and Fletcher. The various elements are 
hardly amalgamated \rith any signal success. Mountfort’s 
The Suceessfull Straingers (D.L. c. Dec. 1 689) is more serious, 
and contains some blanh verse that is moderately felicitous. 
It is, honever, neither touching in its tragic portions nor 
over-witty in the comic. In spite of a prologue by Dty’den 
and an epilogue by Tate, Harris* The Mistakes, or. The False 
Report (D.L. c.Dec. i69o)-,anothertragi-comedy of the same 
class, rnerits no greater attention, Scened in Naples, with 
Spanish characters, it does not rise to higher levels than does 
the cornedy of Corye. 

All these pla)’s, however, bad as some of them individually 
may be, are valuable as showing the last relics of this stymie 
of drama existing alongside, but being rapidly submerged 
by, its debased farcical form. Intrigue comedy had a great 
influence on the theatre of the Restoration; intrigue plays a 
^eat part in the structure of the comedy of manners, and 
mtrigue forms the largest element in the comedies of John 
Dtyden. On the other hand, in its pure form, except for the 


» Dromalica, U. 259. 

reason for presuming that the play has 
althouf-li tkJ Hams His name appears on the tjtle-page, 

•ct. ^ admits that Mountfon wrote one scene in the first 
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few odd dramas of Mrs Behn and the others, it ceased to be 
very popular on the stage, for much the same reasons that 
explain the disappearance of the Jonsonian drama. 

V. The Comedy of Dryden 

Dryden, in the progress of Restoration comedy, holds 
somewhat of a central position. In him appear the intrigue 
strain and the humours strain, alongside of suggestions which 
led on the one hand to the comedy of manners and on the 
other to the comedy of sentiment. 

In general, it may be said that Dryden’s comedy owes 
more than that of the majority of his contemporaries to the 
theatre of the pre- Commonwealth period. It is certainly true 
that, in many ways, the comedy of manners owes to him, if 
not its actual inception, at least its heralding, yet, on the 
other hand, the entire ensemble, the spirit of Dryden, is by 
no means similar to that of Congreve. Dryden introduces a 
Icind of spurious romance into his comedies which Congreve 
never knew. Sometimes he is more given to humours: and 
nowhere did he know the fine sparkle and zest with which 
the masters of the new comedy irradiated their compositions. 
The heroes of Etherege and of Congreve, too, are more 
dilettante than Dry den’s are: there is a certain intensity 
about the wild madcap flirtations of Dryden’s Lovebys and 
Fainalls that is more emotional and more real, in the ordinary 
sense of that word, than the cynical intellectualism of the 
characters, let us say, of Etherege. The world of roues did 
not sit very well on Dryden. He had a heart and he showed 
it, and, although he could be more vulgar and more indecent 
than the worst of them, he sets our sympathies a-trembling 
for his lovers, wicked, frivolous, stupid creatures though 
they be. In their best plays neither Etherege nor Congreve 
ever touches our hearts. Herein lies the secret of their art. 

Dryden’s main contribution to the comic theatre was his 
lovers. These lovers, adumbrated in his first play, and un- 
doubtedly influenced by Nell Gwyn and by Hart, were the 
prototypes of the heroes and the heroines of the comedy of 
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Etheregc, however far the two may stand apart in essentials. 
In Dryden’s very first play they make their appearance. The 
Wild Gallant (T.R. in V.St. Feb. 1662/3) saved from utter 
imbecility only by the presence of Lady Constant and of 
Loveby. If, as has recently been argued, Dryden in this 
comedy is merely rewriting an older drama, we may hope that 
those creations at least are his: the other characters, too 
plainly borrowed from Jonson and from the followers of 
Jonson, are dull and monotonous. Surely no more tedious 
and clownish humour has ever been invented than that of the 
incessant jest-loving qualities of Bibber, the tailor. The Wild 
Gallant was unsuccessful, both in 1663 and when revived in 
an altered form in 1667, but it must have shown to the new 
dramatists of the first decade of the Restoration what could 
be done wth the fresh wit and the realistic presentation of 
the gallants and their lady-loves. 

Drj’dcn’s following three plays were two tragi-comedtes and 
an heroic drama. These, taken together with The Wild Gallant, 
illustrate veil the close relationship between the serious and 
the comic theatre of this time, since the first of the tragi- 
comedies, The Rival Ladies (T.R. in B.St. e. June 1684), very 
definitely has affiliations with The Indian Emperour (T.R. in 
B.St. 1665) and at the same time shows connections both with 
the comedy and the second tragi-comedy. Of particular 
interest in The Rival Ladies are the scenes of what George 
Saintsbury happily styled “amatory Battle-dore and Shuttle- 
cock*” — a serious counterpart to the cut and thrust of comic 
mt. 

The pair of wtty lovers, presented in The Wild Gallant, 
ncre repeated again, in a much finer form, in Dryden’s next 
tragi-comedy. Secret Love, or. The Maiden Queen (T.R. in 
B.St. March 1666/7), ^ derived from Le Grand Cyrus 
with hints from other exotic romances. By this time Ethcrege 
had produced his first play, but, because of The Wild Gallant, 
to Dr5-den must be given the credit of having invented first 
these lorers whom he has symbolically immortalised in 

* Scott and C. Saintsbury, The Dramatic Worki of jfohn Dryden 
(Ldinburgh, i88j), it. 128 and Ward, op. at. ttl. 347. 
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Celadon and Florimel. It has been suggested that this pair 
is a reflection of Charles II and Lady Castlemaine : if so, the 
royal influence on comedy was indeed great. 

From this date the history of Dryden’s progress in comedy 
is a history of repetitions of these themes of intrigue and 
these characters of frivolous wit. Sir Martin Mar-all, or. 
The Feign'd Innocence appeared at L.I.F. six months after 
Secret Love (L.I.F. Aug. 1667). It would seem that this 
comedy was merely a re-working by Dryden of a translation 
made by the Duke of Newcastle of Moliere’s Uetoiirdi. What- 
ever the story of its composition, however, it is evident that 
it was, as an early dramatic historian informs us, written 
solely for that apparently inimitable comedian, Noke or 
Nokes. No play proved more popular on the stage than Sir 
Martin Mar-all: it is to be questioned whether Dryden was 
better known in his own day by any play more than this. 
It certainly is a clever piece of work, uniting the intrigue 
loved during the early years of the Restoration, with French 
characters rendered coarser and more English in the spirit 
and the maimer of Jonson. 

On June 12, 1668 appeared, again with a reversion to the 
T.R., An Evening's Love, or. The Mock Astrologer, once more 
Spanish in scene and borrowed from a Spanish source, 
Calderon’s El astrologo fingido through Le feint astrologiie of 
Corneille. The scene is Madrid of the Carnival, anno domini 
1665. Once more Celadon appears born again in Wildblood, 
acted by Hart, and Florimel in Jacintha, acted by Nell Gwyn, 
The more sedate character of Bellamy was taken by Michael 
Mohun, who, the year before, had impersonated Philocles 
in Sea-et Love. Not as beautiful or as striking as the comic 
scenes in this earlier play. An Evening's Love does not give 
one quite such a sense of flagrant immorality, and why Pepys 
and Evelyn singled it out as “very smutty” and as “very 
profane ” one can hardly tell — although one can well imagine 
the sense of shocked righteousness with which such a man as 
Jeremy Collier must have read the chapel scene. One notable 
feature is presented in An Evening's Love, and that is Drj’ den’s 
first important critical preface on comic themes, a preface 
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which reveals clearly enough hb aim in dramatic art, showing 
plainly how broadly he stood at the parting of the ways of 
Jonson and of Congreve, Noting Jonson’s lack of repartee, 
he yet praises his humours, and ends by desiring a comedy 
with "neither so Httle of Humour as Fletcher shows, nor so 
little of Love and Wit as Jonson*' In those words the comedy 
of Dryden is defined : in those words b prophesied the comedy 
of manners. 

For the next few years Dryden does not seem to have been 
particularly successful in the realms of comedy, partly per- 
haps because of the rise of new and promising dramatists, 
partly because of the fact that he himself was engaged on 
tragedies and on other non-dramatic literary works. By 1672, 
when, in all probability about April, there was acted by the 
King’s Men. at L.I.F, the comedy called Afarrwgc a la Mode, 
Drj’den tvas well known in the intellectual circle of London, 
but by that date as well, Shadwell bad established himself 
as a master of humours, Mrs Dehn as an expert in intrigue, 
Ravenscroft as an able producer of rough farces, Etherege 
and Wycherley as captains of a new comedy of manners. 

Drj’den, therefore, was by no means alone in the dramatic 
world of hb day, but he continued, if not the most noted, 
at least one of the most popular writers of comedies. It is 
surprising to note how little, professional author as he was, 
he allowed himself to be influenced by the new styles coming 
into fashion. Marriage a la Mode is just such a play as 
Srerrt Love. One of the mixed species of romantic tragi- 
comedies, it has serious portions which do not seem to ment 
the slightly qualified condemnation given to them by Sir 
Waller Scott, George Saintsbury and the editors of the 
Biographia Dramatica. Th«^ are reminiscences, certainly, of 
the Sicilian episodes in the former play, but have a decided 
beauty of their own. In the same way, Celadon and Florimel 
arc recalled in the Palamcde-Doralice, Rhodophil-Melantha 
couples. Doralice is a kind of married Florimel, a Restora- 
tion Rosalind. It is noticeable that this comedy, licentious 
as is so much of the dialogue*, containing a song in Act iv 
* See puticutatly the finel scene. 
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indecent even beyond any of Dryden's earlier ones, flaunts 
in the epilogue a kind of stage morality leading (by the 
Rhodophil story) to ''the way to Reformation.” So far, 
possibly, Dryden felt faintly the impress of the rising reaction 
to the flagrant manners of the early Restoration days. 

A trifle later than Marriage a la Mode, appeared on the 
same stage The Assignation, or. Love in a Nunnery, and some 
six years later at D.G., The Kind Keeper, or, Mr Lvnherhatn 
(March 1677/8). Both of these were unsuccessful, possibly 
because of the lack in them of the graceless couples which 
had dominated the early plays, possibly because of the in- 
decencies which marked out at least the second of them. For 
their failure, Dryden, as is the way with authors, blamed the 
actors, but the reason of the non-success, one would suspect, 
is to be sought for rather in the plays themselves. In The 
Assignatioyi Dryden obviously tried to repeat Celadon and 
Florimel in Ascanio and Hippolita, but he has failed to give 
them the life which animated his first creations. In Mr 
Limberham he abandoned even any attempt to revitalise the 
pair, and left a drama which has in it not one figure of out- 
standing excellence. The Assignation is dull : Mr Lvnberhani 
is indecent. It seems surprising that critics, from Langbaine 
to Saintsbury, have professed to find the latter comedy one 
of the best of Dryden’s. Judged even by the standards of its 
own time, it is terrible in tone. A sickening atmosphere of 
sex and of animalism hangs over it; nor is that atmosphere 
relieved by the presence of any airy wit. It may be a satire — 
a satire on “credulous Cuckolds” and on “Keepers” — but 
the satire passes little beyond the crudest realism. There is 
nothing to atone for the foetid odour that seems to hang 
about it. It is one of the truly immoral works of the period, 
and its failure may have been partly due to the gradual rise 
of sentimental feeling which subconsciously was filling tlie 
hearts of some with horror at the licentiousness of the times, 
which was driving others to hypocrisy and the concealing of 
outward immorality. 

For two years Dryden abandoned the lighter stage: no 
other comedy of his appeared until The Spanish Fryar in 
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March 1680 at D.G. On this play opinion has been much 
divided in the past. In its otvn day it u-as praised or con- 
demned according as the critics were Protestants or Catholics. 
In later times it found a defendant in Sir Walter Scott, an 
opponent in George Saintsbury. To the average modern 
reader it seems an unsatisfactoiy piece of work- Its serious 
and comic portions are kept rather rigidly apart, and the 
masses of supposed fathers and hidden sisters and kings 
murdered only to be brought to life again, take from our 
appreciation of any wjt there is in it. Its atmosphere is false, 
nor has it wit to bear it through. It has not the passion of 
Otway's muse or the gaiety of Congreve’s, and is hardly 
likely ever to be resuscitated from the obscurity into which 
it has fallen. 

By 1680 Dr}'den’s work in comedy was nearly done. 
Ampfiiiryon, or, The Two Soda's was yet to make its ap- 
pearance at D.L. in October 1690, but Amphitryon differs in 
almost all tilings from Dryden’s other works. Confessedly 
based on Plautus and MoHire, it parts from both in the 
introduction of the love of Mercury for Phaedra, a love that 
reminds us again of Celadon and Florimel. It is Celadon 
and Florimel, however, in another age, less witty, less gay, 
more evilly suggestive. Mercury and Phaedra reflect in their 
oMTi way the changing spirit of the time, just as the carnal 
love of Jupiter shows how the airy licentiousness of the court 
of Charles w’as moving towards a Puritanical lewdity. Amphi- 
tryon is an amusing and an interesting play, but it has not 
the charm which lingers over Dryden’s early works. 

On sun-eying the influence which Dryden exerted on the 
tragedy of his time, and noting his large productivity in 
comedy, it must seem surprising that the direct impress of 
his art was not greater than in reality it u-as. Indirectly he 
led the M-ay towards the comedy of manners, yet the comedy 
of manners, as we have seen, stands sharply separated from 
his works. Of direct folJoivers he had few. Airs Behn, as we 
have seen, has reproduced his pair of lovers in The Rover, and 
Ravcnscroft seemed to have Secret Love in mind when he 
'vas wTiting The Careless Lovers, but possibly the only 
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dramatist wl)o consciously imitated him was the Hon. James 
Howard, Dryden’s own hinsman by marriage, autlior of All 
Miatahen, or, The Mad Couple (T.R. in R.St. Sept. 1667) and 
'J'he J'hii>lish Momieur in B.St. July 1663). 'J’he second 
of these two plays, produced just after Dryden’s first comedy, 
almost certainly owes much to The Wild Gallant. Loveby 
and J/ady Cons! ant arc reproduced there in Wcllbred and 
Lady Wealthy, 'i'he comedy differs in type only in that the 
other characters. Comely, Vainc and J'Venchlovc, are more 
strongly coloured humours than tlie majority of the dramalh 
personae of Drydcn. 'J'he same mad couple reappears once 
more in the tragi-eomedy. All Mistaken, in the persons of 
Philidor and Mirida, characters who call to mind at once 
Celadon and Elorirnel. 

Beyond these, however, and a few j^lays which arc more 
directly associated with Dryden’s name, there is little that 
shows the definite impress of his style. Of the plays which 
are associated with lu'm, two or three call for attention. 
y\bout Sept. 1675 aj)pearcd at D.L. a ])lay called 'J'he Mistaken 
JJushand, said to have been given by a j^erson of cjuality to 
Dryden but more j)robably an adaptation of a now-lost play 
by Brorne. Consideniblc controversy has circled round this 
comedy, George Saintsbury denying any of it to the 
laureate', Swinburne postul.ating ji. i and iv. iv as his". 
'J'he play, it must be admitted, has cerlain interesting and 
peculiar features. Mrs Manley has remained for nine years 
in her father’s (Learcul’s) house, her husband being gone 
abroad and she in mourning for his supposed death. Arrives 
an impostor, Hax/ard, and his friend, Underwit, who pretend 
that the Jormer is in reality Manley, altered during the decade 
of his absence. Mrs Manley is wholly or partly deceived, 
and Ha/.ard is accepted as the long-lost husband. In the 
interval Manley himself makes his appearance and ])roves his 
identity, but Mrs Manley has found out, on acquaintance, 
that she r.'ither prefers Hazard. 'J’he real husband is paid off 

’ W. Scoll niul G. .Snintnljiiry, The Dratnatir. Works of yohii Drydcn 
(ICdinlairf/li, iHSz), viii. 6.i.s~7. 

® Ccnfleiium's Mocosinc, N..S., cclxix. >116-55. 
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and a marriage between the wife and the impostor is arranged. 
This Mrs Manley and Hazard situation does not lack of a 
certain spicy wt which might well have come from the pen 
of the laureate, Mrs Manley being rather an interestingly 
drawn prototype of the Sha\'ian heroine, such as Hypatia in 
Misalliance. 

In 1663, when, we are told, Dryden tvas given this play 
by a person of quality, no dramatic works had come from his 
pen, so that it is probable that the unknown author was a 
friend, probably connected with the Howards, and it may be 
suggested that he may have been no other than T. Southland, 
brother-in-law of Sir R. Colbrand, who issued in 1663 Love 
a la Mode (acted at Middlesot House) and to whom might 
also be attributed The Ungrateful Favourite published as by 
"a Person of Honour” the following year. Both of these 
latter phi’s were printed by John Cotterel and both had the 
same Horatian motto on the title-pages, although only the 
first has the initials “J.S.” which led to the identification of 
the author. Neither The Ungrateful Favourite nor Love a la 
Mode is as good a play as The Mistaken Uushand^ but both 
are fairly well WTitten, and the latter, in especial, has touches 
itt it that remind us of the \Wtty passages of the Drj’denesque 
play. 

A somewhat similar controversy has arisen over another 
peculiar comedy, styled The Mall, or, The Modish Lovers, 
which appeared at D.L. about Jan. 1673/4, and was published 
a few months later with a preface signed “J.D.” These 
initials have frequently caused the play to be attributed to 
John Dr) den, but there would seem to be no reason why that 
poet should have failed to print his own name had he been 
the author: probably John Dover, author of The Roman 
Generalls (1667) was responsible. On the other hand, the 
Easy -Amorous scenes are very similar to several in Sir Martin 
Mar-all, Sir Martin being even referred to by name in HI. i, 
and in the abandonment of his \vife by Easy there is a situation 
which speaks highly for the individuality of the author, 
whoever he may be. 


* Op at. vui. 64s. 
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Apart from these, the Dryden comedy as a separate type 
did not continue to exist in Restoration literature. It was the 
work of a single man, who, probably, with no very special 
bent towards the theatre, hammered out a path of his own, 
not by genius, but by sheer hard endeavour and painstaking 
effort. We can look for reminiscences of Dryden in many 
Restoration plays, from the comedies of manners to the 
farces, but we can nowhere find comedies, apart from those 
already mentioned, modelled directly on his own style, as we 
found tragedies modelled on The Indian Bmperour and on 
Almanzor and Almahide. 

VI, The Comedy of Manners 

In some ways, of course, as I have already pointed out, 
Dryden may be regarded as a father of the comedy of manners, 
his pairs of lovers undoubtedly influencing greatly the work 
of Etherege, perhaps the work of Wycherley, Other writers, 
too, not usually associated with the main figures of the 
comedy of manners, both paid tribute to the strength of that 
type by direct imitation, or themselves wrote works which, 
partly manners in style, influenced the development of that 
species. One of these, Rawlins, with his Tunbridge Wells 
(D,G, c. March 1677/8), has already been noticed. Another, 
of still greater importance, is Sir Charles Sedley, who 
produced at the T,R. in B.St, in May 1668 The Mulberry- 
Garden, and at D,L, in May 1687 Bellamira, or, The Mistress. 

These two plays are especially interesting as displaying 
the passage of the Committee type of humours to a more 
vivid, refined and courtly wit. The Mulberry-Garden, as a 
whole, is not a good comedy, being too sharply divided into 
two separate, distinct portions. Indeed, on reading it, one 
comes to the conclusion that one of these portions, that which 
is in rimed verse and includes the characters of Horatio, 
Eugenio, Philander, Althea and Diana, may have been v/ritten 
several years earlier than the other, which, in nervous prose, 
presents the real-life persons of Ned Estridge, Jack Wildish 
and Harry Modish — typical figures of Restoration comedy. 
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The play may not be as witty as might have been expected 
from its author^, but, when we note that it was “long 
expected” and therefore likely to be of some influence on 
contemporary drama, and when we place it alongside of She 
]Vou'd if she Con'd, produced three months earlier, and of 
The Sullen Lovers acted barely a fortnight previously, it 
appears one of the most interesting plays of the first decade 
of our period. It is not rendered negligible even when placed 
alongside of Bellarntra, which, based confessedly on the 
Eunuchus, is a much more decisive play. Satirical, witty, 
licentious, with that air of finesse which characterises the 
comedy of manners, it well deserves to be placed alongside 
of the works of Etheregc and of Wycherley. 

If Dryden, Shadwell, Sedley and RawHns each presented 
something to this particular type, however, it is Sir George 
Etherege to whom must be given the credit of definitely 
establishing the species. A typical Restoration beau and man 
of letters, a rou^ and a wit, he infused into all his comedies 
that air of the bcau-monde which was later to be so clarified 
and rendered gracious by the inimitable genius of Congreve. 
The Comical Revenge, or. Love in a Tub (L.l.F. March, 1664)* 
was really only a tentative effort. Marred by the introduction 
of rimed verse, which, however, makes it of interest histori- 
cally, and by several other crudities, it does not really grip 
one as do so many other plays of the manners school. It has 
wit, particularly in the person of Sir Frederick, whose 
attitude towards the world is summed up in the bon mot that 
“Men are now and then subject to those Infirmities in drink 
which Women have when they’re sober®.” The wit, however, 
is not on the whole of that sparkling variety which charms us 
above the intricacy and the improbability of a complicated 
plot. 

ith She Wou'd if she Cou'd (L.l.F. Feb. 1667/8), on the 
other hand, wt may say that the new age had fairly started. 

I On Sedley see the study by V. de Sola Pinto (1027). 

ovsTies (p 25) sa>-s it brought more profit and esteem to the house 
thm any other comedy. 

• l.u. 
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JVohahly clue to llie poor acting’, it waa not tlio Riiccess that 
one might have expected from that of The Comical RcAm\gc\ 
even in print it achieved only three editiona by the end of 
the century to aet againat the aeven or eight of the former 
play. It ia intereating to note, in regarding the work of 
Etherege and later of Congrewe, that the audiences of the 
time did not appear capable of acjparafing the gold from the 
dross. 'J’hcy condemned The Way of Ihe World even aa they 
condemned this comedy of Congreve’a predecessor. What- 
ever its reception, She Woidd if she Con'd is undoubtedly a 
much aupcj'ior piece to The Comical Revcni<c. It c.'ipturcd 
cojupletely that spirit of the fine world that had been merely 
hinted at in the former comedy. Instinct with life, it passed 
beyond mere humours and types to a realm of living human 
beinga, representative probably of a class, but not caricatured 
out of all rcaeuiblancc to their .actual prototypes. 

Very oimilar in g^eneral tone ia The Man of Mode ^ or, Sir 
FopJhifi Ji'lntler (D.G . March 1 675/6), a play which has become, 
aa it were, fine of the very symbols of the comedy of manners^ 
Steele in 'J'he Speclalor saw fit to condemn it as a sort of type 
specimen of its class, and others, who defend that class, have 
accordingly given it highest praise. 'I'his comedy, which, 
unlike the last-mentioned j)lay of I'ltherege, was a trcmeinlous 
success, diajjlays, perfectly, that fine brilliancy of jmosc dia- 
logue, that easy, cultured, heartless atmosphere which we 
must associate with the works of this school. IIow fine is 
Dorimanll lie is the gentleman par excellence~~h\\{. how 
heartless! He casta off Mrs Loveit for llelitula aa easily as 
he casts ofl' the latter for Harriet, whom he marries. How 
cx(|uisite is the character of Sir I'opling, father of what an 
innumerable progeny of descendants, stretching from Sir 
Patient h'ancy and Bir Courtly Nice to Cibber’s beaux of the 
age of Anne and later! 'J’he plot is eom|)licated, but, like 

* Cf. Downc;!, pp, mul Kliiulwcll, Thr Jluninristx, profiicc. See 

nltio Uepyii’ necDuiU of llu) tinit perforiniiiiee on Im;!). 6, wlicn lie 

ovnliciird j'-lliercKe "mi(;li(ily.../li)(| fault with the acloni.” 

'■* S(!vcral wrileni liiivo piciaiiiu'i) it lo bo a iiatire willi Doritoiinl nii 
UoelioMtor and Yoiiiik liellair aa Jillicrct/e (ii(;o Karl of Oxford')) iVor/is, 
u. 31S and note of Oldya to J.iinglrnine, p. 187), 
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Congreve’s, seems a part of life, life of a world far from ours, 
where hearts are atrophied and polite manners and graceful 
bearing cover a multitude of sins. The characters, some of 
them, are stereotyped^, yet th«^ are not overdrawn nor do 
they shadow the gayer, livelier figures of Dorimant and of 
Bellair. With The Man of Mode the comedy of manners came 
to its majority, just as with Cibber it sank to a shamefaced 
and emasculated old age. 

The comedy of manners, meamvhile, had been taken up 
by others, in especial by William Wycherley, who, as an 
artist, falls far below Etherege, as a powerful force in con- 
temporary life, rises far above htm^. The lover of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, the tutor of the King’s son, the 
husband of the Countess of Drogheda, the prisoner in the 
ricet, was a quite different being from the airy ambassador, 
patron of a deserted comedienne in the Low Countries. John 
Palmer is not far wrong in styling him a Puritan with the 
external veneer of a Restoration gentleman®. He burst up 
the foetid air of the time with a force equal to that of Collier. 
He lashed the age with his plain-dealing pen, lading out his 
disgust upon a slightly fluttered world of roues and their 
mistresses. He has not the style of the greater masters of the 
manners school, polished and fine: his wit does not over- 
shadow his plots as does the wit of Etherege or of Congreve: 
yet, in scenes where his moral horror is not aroused, he can 
be almost as delicate as they. 

The whole of Wycherley’s plays, it may be noted, fall 
within half a decade, his first comedy appearing in 1671 and 
his last in 1676. Living on to the age of Pope, he seems to 
have spent his energy in those few brilliant years. In Love in 
a Wood, or, St James's Park (T.R. in B.St. c. March, 1671) 
v\e are led into a world somewhat similar to that of Etherege, 


innoctnee, 1677). 

’ See for this whole subject The C«medy of Mannert (1913). 
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yet hardly so fine, and, as in the Alderman Gripe and Lucy 
scenes, tending to vulgarity. From the very first opening 
sentence of the play, however, we may see the masterly con- 
struction. The plot is ably and interestingly developed; but 
something remains indefinably incongruous. There is almost 
something of Shadwell in Wycherley’s work. There is always 
the sense that the heart is struggling for entry into the world 
of the intellect. 

Of like nature, though less successful, was The Gentleman 
Dancing-Master (D.G. c. Aug. 1672) in which the con- 
struction, with its opposed types of French and Spanish 
foppery, is even simpler than in the comedy preceding. The 
Gentleman Dancing-Master is interesting as being nearer in 
spirit to Etherege than almost any other of Wycherley’s plays : 
it stands furthest in tone from The Plain Dealer. 

In The Country Wife (D.L. Jan. 1674/5)^ Wycherley has 
continued in the same free easy strain. The Country Wife is 
a bright and glorious farce, in which the innuendo so suc- 
cessfully employed in The Gentleman Dancing-Master is 
brought to a stage of utmost perfection. The famous “China” 
scene of Horner is probably unrivalled in our literature, and, 
much as it has been condemned by moralists, can be nothing 
but admired for its sheer cleverness and for its swift biting 
humour. Here the vulgarity so apparent in Shadwell’s work 
is cast aside: this is a piece of intellectualism, wherein the 
wit takes from the harmful effect it otherwise might have 
had. 

The name of Wycherley, however, “manly,” “brawny”" 
Wycherley, stands not so much with these former plays, 
although they were enough to make the fame of any drama- 
tist, but with a comedy almost unique in its age — The Plain 
Dealer (D.L. Dec. 1676). In it the rou6 joins hands with the 

^ Gn the dating of Wycherley’.s plays see Appendix C. The enduring 
popularity of The Country Wife, in the original and in altered form, is 
surveyed by Emmett L. Avery in “ The Country Wife in the Eighteenth 
Century” {Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 1942, x. 
142-58). This play, as is well known, has been brought baek to the stage 
recently in its original form, after its place had for long been token by 
Garrick’s discreet treatment of it in The Country Girl, 

* Dryden’s and Rochester’s epithets for him. 
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moralist, realism is mingled with artificial manners, emotions 
wlh the intellect. It satirises perfectly the infidelit)' and the 
foppishness of the time, at (he vety moments that it sinks 
to the depths of carnal vidousness. There is only one pure 
character in the u-hoJe of its five acts, and that is Fidelia, 
dev'oted Fidelia who foihws her rough and faithless lo\xr 
wth a tenderness that almost draws the tears from our eyes. 
Everyone else is swallowed up in sense. The chief figure is, 
of course, Manly himself, a pessimistic hater of man's 
hypocrisy, and one who owes not a little to the Alcestc of 
Moiiire's Le misanthrope. Beside him and Fidelia, unth the 
possible exception of Olivia, Manly's former mistress, all the 
other characters seem mere shadows of pereonified qualifies. 
Lord Plausible is simply the typical fop ufth nothing indi- 
ddual in his composiuon, just as Novel is the representative 
of the would-be wits, and Widow Blackacre of the law-mad 
amateurs. On women, fops, vviis and lawyers indiscriminately 
the satire falls, interm«ed with that loathsome description of 
passion which only men hke ShadweJJ and Wycherley among 
the Restoration dramatists could give to us. Wycherley, sajs 
Congreve, was sent “to lash the crying Age," but he has 
lashed its sores into more fulsome aspects, until vve have 
naught to do but turn our eyes away in xniserj* and in 
disgust. 

In Wycherley s Plain Dealer, then, we see mherent all the 
elements which were to lead towards the complete decay of 
the species of comedy which he had adopted in his first 
dramas. The reality of the mind, in this comedj-. has been 
replaced by the reality of the body: the airiness of the 
liberated cavalier has given way to the moral horror of the 

sinning Puntan. By 1676 the age was moving straddy m the 

^ being banished 

Thischanpe, 


certainly, is not felt n7tli any «>* -■ wr the 

»nd Congreve, -vn.ing m *e Us. dea.de of 
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Drj-in end the pUp of M.3 Bchn. The age nas n.p.Jl. 




nndorgoin/; !i ininnfonriMfion: even in the lime of Chnrlcn 
the npjrit w.'if! nol ((iii(e (he onme jih it hiid been in 1665. 
Alter (he Xcvohition ji new era coJTinieneeii, 

Jt in j)eeiiliiir (o note (hat in Wyeherley, in JJryden, in 
Mrn Dehn and in odiern the clemenni of iteniinien(a)ifim could 
exint alonj'nide of hunioroun (jiiaIi(ieH which jnight well be 
thf)U|'ht endrely contrary to their aim. in thin renjiect (he 
three coniediiin j)roduced by Thoman Soiitherne liave a 
npecial intenint. Bontherne in probably bent known to-day 
i'or bin (i-af^edy, 'J'lia h'nlal Mari'iai'c.^ .'ind for bin “play,” The, 
/)i.<i(ipJ>oiii/nieiitf (Iranian in which he definitely took bin B(and 
wldi Otway and with (h'bber in an endeavour to ind'oduce 
the problem jilay and (he bourgeoin traj'cdy. in bin own time, 
however, he wan no doubt more /*amoun for bin three comic 
piecfiii, each with rich elcmentn of the mannern ntyle. 

(S'/V Avihoiiy or, The .liaiiihlinp l.ady (D.O, e. J)ec. 
i6(_;o) in a “nhe-eomedy,” Sir Anthony Taive beinj; none other 
than Jaicia, a former kept min(renn,nowin love wltli Valentine, 
It in word) notinj' that he or nhe j'iv(;n vent to the nanie 
theory concei'niii/' .a certiiin ekinn of wonien chiinei'n, who 
piu'iiue (he ehiine for (he niere jihniniii'e of (he Imnt, Jin in to 
be found in (y'oni^p’eve’n Love for J.ove, 'j'hin j)lay, wiiicli wan 
a nueeenn in i(n own dayn, in a fair niKieiujen of mannei'incd 
comedy, iin dialogue Inaii/' /'ood and witty, allhouf'h maiTcd 
by Soiidierne’n pi'cv.'iiliuf; weaknenn the ovei-iine of thea- 
irical bi'oken neiKeneen, wherein the meaniiif' of one njicakci' 
in eoudimed or pciweried by another. 'I’hin mannei’inm, which 
Southei'iie oce.'inioiially euiployn effectively, beconicn we.'iri- 
nome iuid mo))otonouH by the end of (he play. 'J'he Whies 
ICxeiise, or, (hichohls niahe fhemsehes iippinuaul iit the na))ie 
duiatic pi'(;ein(!ly a yciir later (e. ])ec. Unji), ,lt wan .a failure, 
and the author, ponnibly becaiine of that, obtiiined nome 
con(5i'a(ida(ory vei'nen from l)ryden which he inneiaed in the 
printed edition of (he (ext. 'j'hene vernttn liken (he author to 


'rei'ciiee, ,a nomewhat exa;'|'era(ed comparinou. 


Whies 


hJxei/se in not .a veiy |';()()d j)lay, althoufdi it in of (he name 


elann .an A'/V /hi/hoiiy Love. I’l-oh.ably itn main jioint of interent 
for UH in .an hintorical one—the inti'oduedon in (he comedy 
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itself of a reference to Southeme’s ouu work, a sort of pre- 
monition of Shavian methods of self-advertisement’. 

In The Maid's Last Prayer, or. Any rather than F*7/7(D,L. 
c. Feb. 1692/3), the title of ttWch, file that of the last-men- 
tioned play, is both ironical and explanatory, Soutlicmc .sinks 
below even the level of The Jt'/tes Excuse. The "maid” in 
question is an old maid, Lady Susan. Apart from the son^t by 
Congreve*, the most noticeable thing in the comedy is the 
scene in the last act where Lady Malapert discovers she has 
had an assign.-rtion with Gaj-man instead of \nth Valentine, 
a theme handled with not a little skilful, if a trifle indelicate, 
liumour\ All along, indeed, Southeme gives us these witty 
scenes in his plays, but he just fails of great dramatic triumph 
through a certain inability to sustain his highest flights. Some 
of those individual scenes arc worthy of Congreve himself, 
but they are buried in a mass of uninteresung padding which 
the author seemed unable to refme. 

The atmosphere of the school of manners, of course, in its 
most perfect form, is to be found in the works of Congreve. 
Congreve is not a courtier of the age of Charles; he is rather 
a city beau of the age of Anne, a companion of Pope, a friend 
of Walsh ;yet he has inherited to the full the spirit of Etherege. 

His first comedy, The Old Batchelor, appeared at D.L. in 
March 1693, when its author was but twenty-one, a truly 
Tvondcr/ul production for a young man just upon his m.njonty. 
It had a brilliant cast— Betterton playing the title-pan, 
Powell Bcllamour, Williams Vainlovc and Doggcit Fondle- 
wiTc, with Mrs Barry. Mrs BracepVdte and Mm .Mountfort 
to bear them company — and with such a cast, a play so witty 
could hardly fail of success^. Bnllianin- charactenses the 
whole of it: the wit rises and falls with a continual vwacity, 
so that we overlook the anificialitj of the plot and the some- 
times too fpevovs hek of jndinduahn in snnjc of the 
characters*. With a rzcy prologue spoken by .Mrs Bracegirdle, 


* illv" M.lone thinks this «. the 

* The suustion •rrr*ri tnth «» TU 16.4) 

* It haJ a run of o»er (ooTSeeti nights 

* Such M Witro) and njulTe 


Nito 
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with the sharp nervous dialogue, it must have seemed to that 
fin de sUcle audience, so rapidly to become hypocritical in 
its theatrical pleasures, as a last banquet of wit, as the last 
joyous and flagrant outburst before a dark and lowering 
storm. Wholly immoral as it is, it yet clothes that immorality 
with a profusion of wit that assuredly disarms, as it must 
in that age have disarmed, what one can only style the moral 
sense. There is no pain in this world, only wit and laughter 
and freedom, and wit and laughter and freedom, divorced 
from emotion, can never kill. 

After this glorious success, Congreve must have received 
an unpleasant surprise at the cool reception given to The 
Double Dealer (D.L. Oct. 1693), Hardly a comedy in the 
full sense of the term, it strikes the evil note, and because of 
that, had our emotions been in any way aroused, we might 
have styled it a tragi-comedy. As it is, although the love of 
Mellefont and Cynthia is good and true — suggesting pre- 
Restoration standards — and although wit, but not in such rich 
profusion, does permeate the whole, we are left with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction. We have neither the pathos which, for 
example, Southerne in his serious plays was able to call into 
being, nor have we the sense of over-abundant intellect spent 
in conversation of the most aiiy and the most delicate kind, 
as we have when we read The Way of the World or even 
Love for Love. It is just possible that here Congreve was 
misled by his age. His spirit is the spirit of free gallantry: 
the scenes of Mellefont and of Cynthia, striving to call up 
a picture of honest love, appear artificial and forced. There 
are even touches of a definitely sentimental sort, as in that 
passage in Act iii where Cynthia, thinking of the follies of 
Sir Paul and his confreres, looks into her heart and finds a 
moralisation, “Why should I call them Fools?” she asks, 
showing that in her the barriers between the emotions and 
the intellect had been shattered. 

This slightly sentimental touch, visible in The Double 
Dealer, has vanished entirely in Congreve’s following play, 
Love for Love, acted at the new theatre in L.I.F, in April 
1695. Although it was a glorious success, as a dramatic 
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production it falls Just hthwTkeWayof tke riWipr«ri«eIy 
because, as Dr Johnson pointed out, it is more realisdc, in the 
ordinao* meaning of that term. The sailor Ben, a finely drawn 
type in its way and one of the causes of the success of the 
comedy, seems out of place, and the tmmoraljt}* of the piece, 
although not so flagrant as that of The Old DaUktlor, is 
drawn more closely to our notice. In this drama Con g re v e 
has come nearer to the spirit of Sbadwcll than he has done 
in any other of his four works, and the Miss Prue and Tattle 
scenes, imitated from that :nitapontst of Dryden, raise in us 
the same distaste which must be felt on reading TU Sfjire 
of Alsatia. Congrev-c was no moralist, such as U jxhericy 
was, but the rapidly changing spirit of the age, leading here 
to a semi-hypocritical seniimentaKsm, here to a coarser 
realism, had laid its impress upon hlmr esxn he could not 
escape entirely. 

The triumph of Congreve in The Way cj the Worlds which 
appeared at L.I.F. in the last year of the centuiy, derives 
from the fact that he was able to shake off fat once all grosser 
ties. It vvas not a success, a cool reception which did not 
seem to surp*^* author. He knew well enough, as he 
expressed it in his dedication, that “but little of it 'vas pre* 
pared for that general Taste which seems now to predominate 
in the Pabtes of our Audience.” It was, in fact, too rarefied, 
too refined for the spirit of its tune. There is no sentiment 
in if, no realism, no coarseness. Mirabell and MUIamant, 
about whom the plot, such as it is, g>Ta:es continually, art 
not complete figures: the>- are merely automata, drived as 
mouth-pieces for the poet. The theme is amfioal and the 
conclusion is arrifidal, if we test it by the sundirds of n-er>-- 
day life: 5-ct both have a bnllimcy and a truth which make 
of The TVoy of the WerU the master-creation of the school 
of manners. 

HTtii friiOTjc, I! trS<n*T mj ca^tjT c- 

nuiMcn is sren'at its b«t, J Jioufh m th, wd list cicr-tionct! 
thOT are alreadr visiSIc thr cJtrreats of drear a:d of &- 
iatCETition. Thiso cirer.res of dear a-od of dL'ir.ttttrar.oo 
breotoc more pror.our.ired as sre piss to die tiro odiw rretres 
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whose names are usually associated with the greater three, 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar. A study even of those few comedies 
which the former presented to the seventeenth century 
theatre must display at once the complete disseverance which 
exists between the works of Congreve and the works of his 
followers. There is no finesse about Vanbrugh’s work. How- 
ever much he accepted the manners convention, he yet lies 
as far from Congreve and from Etherege as do D’Urfey and 
Mrs Behn. The majority of his pieces are but glorified 
farces; and, although he is as wantonly indecent as his pre- 
decessors, he seems to have appreciated to the full the 
emotions that were gathering round him, and by bringing 
sensibility into his themes and feeling into his wit, he served, 
along with others, to hasten the break- away of comedy from 
the Etheregian model. 

His first three plays all appeared in the years 1696-1697, 
two at D.L. and one at L.I.F. The first of these. The Relapse, 
or, Virtue in Danger (D.L. Nov. 1696) is a good play, the 
preface to which is exceedingly instructive for our knowledge, 
not only of the writer’s aims, but of the audience and of the 
stage conditions of the period. Fairly immoral, it seems to 
have met with considerable censure, although the author, 
with an airy kind of dissimulation, professes himself duly 
innocent. In this play Cibber carried on his enduring success 
in the character of Sir Novelty Fashion, now Lord Fopping- 
ton, “a Man whom Nature has made no Fool” but “who is 
very industrious to pass for an Ass” — a definition which 
reminds us strongly of the critical precepts of Shadwell, 
presented several decades previously. 

Aesop, the second comedy given by Vanbrugh to the 
Theatre Royal (Part I, c. Dec. 1696; Part II, c. March, 
1696/7) is confessedly but little more than a translation of 
Boursault. It is rather a poor performance in two parts, by 
no means brilliant at its best, and in places excessively dull. 
The whole is composed, of course, to display the aphorisms 
and the apologues of Aesop, who proves a very objectionable 
and cynical personage in his stage existence. 

In The Provoked Wife (L.I.F. May, 1697), however, we 
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reach one of the masterpieces of Vanbrugh’s art. niere is 
not in it the sparkle of Congrc\’e, but there is tJiroughout a 
show of wit, adorning a very definite plot, ell contrived and 
well executed. The characters, too, arc well, if roughly, 
drawn. Sir John Brute, indeed, is one of the liWng figures 
in Restoration dramatic Jiteranire. There are \ioIcnt attempts 
in almost every act on the pan of the author to capture the 
manners st}’le, but in the main his strength lies far apart 
from that. Thesucccssionofludicrousincidcnts.thccontinual 
wave to and fro of action never for a moment still, the assigna- 
tions and the discoveries and the fears and the explanations, 
all keep our attention focussed on a scene, slightly satirical, 
but ahvaj-s instinct uith Kfe. 

Of Vanbrugh much has been said by the critics, both 
laudatory and condemnatory. He stands, it is true, much 
below Congreve, lacking his wit and Ills finesse; at the 
same time he has other qualities, lower in degree, but 
stamping him as a (rue son of the theatre. "IJis best jokes 
are practical devices,” saj-s Hazlitt in his fourth lecture on 
The EnglUh C<mic Writert^ ‘‘Not cpigrammawe conceits.... 
He has more nature than art; what he does best, he does 
because he cannot help Although various critics disagree, 
it would seem to be this “nature,” involving pas«ion, that 
renders his work less artistically satisf)ing than that of Con- 
greve*. One might suspect, indeed, that Vanbrugh owed m 
his art two masters, Congreve and Shadwcll. JledilTcred from 
both, yet he had some of the quahnes of both. ShaJwcli is 
sometimes hca;^; Congrc\e is any; Vanbrugh is buoyant— 
buoyant with .i sort of uproanousness upheld by wine. 

The companion of Vanbrugh, George I’arquhar, liardl) 
had made his dtbut in this century, ffis fir^t play, Aorr arj 
a liottle, appeared at D.L. only in 169S, at the time when its 
author was but twenty-one. Its plot is but poor and artificial 
with manifest tcndcnacs towards the degeneration of the pure 
manners style by the introduction of a speacs of spunous 

' Paul and ]nncUe n«»hcr hj'f "A cf 

Vanbruch*' 1934, xuv. 845-89)— ai taccrdintly ciTtrri’a's a-M 

acute examination of ihe tubject. 
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whose names are usually associated with the greater three, 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar. A study even of those few comedies 
which the former presented to the seventeenth century 
theatre must display at once the complete disseverance which 
exists between Ae works of Congreve and the works of his 
followers. There is no finesse about Vanbrugh’s work. How- 
ever much he accepted the manners convention, he yet lies 
as far from Congreve and from Etherege as do D’Urfey and 
Mrs Behn. The majority of his pieces are but glorified 
farces : and, although he is as wantonly indecent as his pre- 
decessors, he seems to have appreciated to the full the 
emotions that were gathering round him, and by bringing 
sensibility into his themes and feeling into his wit, he served, 
along with others, to hasten the break-away of comedy from 
the Etheregian model. 

His first tluree plays all appeared in the years 1696-1697, 
two at D.L. and one at L.I.F. The first of these. The Relapse, 
or, Virtue in Danger (D.L. Nov. 1696) is a good play, the 
preface to which is exceedingly instructive for our knowledge, 
not only of the writer’s aims, but of the audience and of the 
stage conditions of the period. Fairly immoral, it seems to 
have met with considerable censure, although the author, 
with an airy kind of dissimulation, professes himself duly 
innocent. In this play Cibber carried on his enduring success 
in the character of Sir Novelty Fashion, now Lord Fopping- 
ton, “a Man whom Nature has made no Fool” but “who is 
very industrious to pass for an Ass” — a definition which 
reminds us strongly of the critical precepts of Shadwell, 
presented several decades previously. 

Aesop, the second comedy given by Vanbrugh to the 
Theatre Royal (Part I, c. Dec. 1696; Part II, c. March, 
1696/7) is confessedly but little more than a translation of 
Boursault. It is rather a poor performance in two parts, by 
no means brilliant at its best, and in places excessively dull. 
The whole is composed, of course, to display the aphorisms 
and the apologues of Aesop, who proves a very objectionable 
and c}'nical personage in his stage existence. 

In The Provok'd Wife (L.I.F. May, 1697), however, we 
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reach one of the masterpieces of Vanbrugh’s art. There is 
not in it the sparkle of Congreve, but there is throughout a 
show of wit, adorning a very definite plot, welt contrived and 
well executed. The characters, too, are uell, if roughly, 
drawn. Sir John Brute, indeed, is one of the living figures 
in Restoration dramatic literature. There are violent attempts 
in almost ever}’ act on the part of the author to capture the 
manners style, but in the main hts strength lies far apart 
from that. The successionof ludicrous incidents, the continual 
wave to and fro of action never fora moment still, the assigna- 
tions and the discoveries and the fears and the explanations, 
all keep our attention focussed on a scene, slightly satirical, 
but alwa}’S instinct with life. 

Of Vanbrugh much has been said by the critics, both 
laudatory and condemnatory. He stands, it is true, much 
below Congreve, lacking his wit and his finesse; at the 
same time he has other qualities, lower in degree, but 
stamping him as a true son of the theatre. "His best jokes 
are practical devices,” saj's Ilazlitt in his fourth lecture on 
The English Comic Writers, "Not epigrammatic conceits.... 
He has more nature than art: what he docs best, he does 
because he cannot help tt.” Although various critics disagree, 
it would seem to be this "nature,” involving passion, that 
renders his work less artistically satisfying than that of Con- 
greve*. One might suspect, indeed, that Vanbrugh owed in 
ins art tuo masters, Congreve and ShadwcII. He differed from 
both, yet he had some of the qualities of both. ShadwcII is 
sometimes heavy; Congreve is airy: Vanbrugh is buoyant — 
buopnt with a sort of uproariousness, upheld by wine. 

The companion of Vanbrugh, George Farquhar, hardly 
had made his diibut in this century. His first play. Love and 
a Bottle, appeared at D.L. only in 169S, at the time when its 
author was but twenty-one. Its plot is but poor and artificial 
wih manifest tendencies towards the degeneration of the pure 
manners st}!c by the introduction of a species of spurious 

' Paul Muc^chke nnd Jeanette ricisher ha>c “A Re-e^Iuation of 
Vanbrugh” {PM LA, 1934, xuv. 848-89)— an exceedingly interesting and 
acute examination of the aubject. 
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Rnmc nntlior'fl The Play-JJousc 1o he Lett c. 1663) 

willi ilR filcilB at opera, ita presentation of a "^Momicur" and 
Ilia farce, and ita “ TravestP* of a tragedy, is nothing but a 
set of farces and burlesques loosely pinned together in one 
framework’. 

'I’his latler play of D’Avenant’s is to be connected with 
several other bnrlea(]uc3 of a later decade, burlc3(|ucs which 
must have had some influence on the development of farce 
proper after 1680. At D.G. about Sept. 1673 aj^peared The 
Jiaformafio}!, a comedy attributed to Arrowsmith, not un- 
humorously satirising the heroic tragedy of the time. At 
'r.R. in December two years before had been acted 'The 
Reheamil of VilHcrs, Duke of Ihickingham. The Rehearsal 
had first been penned in 1663; it had been ready by 1665: 
and had been laid aside owing to the closing of tlic theatres 
during the time of jilaguc. It was taken up again after 1667, 
and thus prcacnls a continuous anti all-embracing burlesque 
of the heroic a]K!cica. The original “hero” was IJilboa, none 
other than Sir Robert Howard. 'I’his gentleman, however, 
had soon to cede place to Bayes — John Dryden himself — or, 
at least, a combination of , Dryden, Howard and D’Avenant, 
the holy trinity of the heroic muse. That Villiers was assisted 
in ita composition seems not now to be doubted, and Butler 
probably took more than an equal share in it. Whatever its 
authorship, however, and whatever its success as a reforming 
medium, it is a work that deserves far more attention, even, 
than it receives .at the present day. Less finished than 
Sheridan's masterpiece, it is yet a fine and uproarious ex- 
posure of contemporary Love and Honour follies. It is, too, 
the first of ita kind, 'fhe plays ridiculed are numerous enough, 
extending from The Conquest of Granada to The Indian 
Emficroury The Sivffe of Rhodes, Tyrannick Love, The Villain, 
The Sliiihted Maid and Love and Friendship. Besides these, 
one or two comedies, also, of the heroic writers were satirised 
— notably The Wild Gallant, The Assii>nation and The Play- 

* For nn cxnmiiinlion of lliifi pliiy, Thr Ilrlivarsfil and olluT iiiinilar 
worlcn, nee Dana Farmwvorih Hmitli, Plnyit abniit the Thetitre in Kui'Jdml 
(1936), a!ii)i‘cially p]). 1-37. 
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House to be Lett. Much of what must have had keen con- 
temporary savour is, of course, now insipid. Bayes is but a 
lay figure for us, not a living model; but the main wealth of 
sometimes academic, but always pointed, ridicule remains 
imperishable. It is unfair often, often not in good taste: but 
as a brilliant piece of burlesque it is, for the student of the 
stage no less tlian for the student of the times, invaluable^ 

A few years later, farcical burlesque, in the hands of 
Thomas Duffett, took on an even more decided form*. The 
Tmpress of Morocco (D.L. c. Dee. 1673), The Mock 
Tempest, or. The Enchanted Castle (D.L. Nov. 1674) and 
Psyche Debauch'd (D.L. e. May 1675) presented in a coarse 
way tra\cstiesof popular successes at D.G. Possibly DufTctt’s 
earlier comedy in heroic verse, The Spanish Po»ue (L.I.F, 
c, March 1673) ^^'as also intended as a burlesque. If it was 
not, it was a very poor production. None of DufTett’s plays 
is valuable. To a contemporary' audience each must have 
had some piquancy, but the fun is strained and only too often 
descends to the very depths of vulgarity. The best part of 
any is the Epilogue spohen by Witches after the Mode of 
Macbeth, appended to Psyche Debauch'd. 

To the early farcical strain as expressed in Dryden’s The 
Wild Gallant and in the playsof Wilson, and to this burlesque 
expressed in the plays of D’Avenant, Villicrs and Duffett, 
came, in increasing weaves throughout the reign of Charles, 
the influence of the commedia delP arte tradition. Italian, 
apparently, was sufficiently well known among the courtly 
audiences of 1660-1680 for plays to be presented by native 
performed in that language. Even in regular English plays 
uc find its appearance. In Act in, Sc. i of Mrs Behn’s The 
Feign'd Curtizans (D.G. 1679) occurs a song in “Italian,” 
commencing, 

II mio Core non fa per te, 

* See E. I.. A'crj , “The Stape Populiritv of 7Vie RrheJrtjJ" {Rnrarth 
Studid cf ikt Stale College cf ll'mfe-r/o". i939. 'll aoi-aj). 

* Tor Duffett see Do«ne<. The title-pace of Ptyeke Drbaueh’J declarer 
that pbv wt, wntten by “T. D.“ lor the ascription to Du’Iett, »ec 
Appendix C. 
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whilst a stage direction in Southernc’s The Wives Excuse 
(D.L. 1691) instructs the characters “After an Italian Song'' 
to “Advance to the Front of the StagcA.” An “Italian Song 
by Mr Pate" is referred to in Act n of The Female Wits^ or, 
The Triumvirate of Poets at Rehearsal (D.L. 1697). As 
early as Oct. 22, 16G0, the King had granted a patent to 
Giulio Gcntilcschi to build a theatre for Italian musicians, 
and, no doubt, for Italian players as wclP. “Opere musicali, 
con machine mutationi di scene et altrc apparenze” are 
specifically mentioned and leave is given him to build a 
theatre''. By 1668, troupes of Italian comedians appear to 
have been well enough known to give point to a phrase in the 
prologue to Tarugo's Wiles (L.I.F. 1667) — “A Trivolmo, ora 
Skaranmehio that’s dextrous at making of mouths will sooner 
raise a Clap then a high flown Fancy.” On Nov. ii, 1672, 
Charles issued through the Lord Chamberlain an order 
signifying his royal pleasure “That Antonio di Voto Doe sett 
forth Exercise & Play all Drolls and Interludes, He not 
rccciuing into his Company any person belonging to his 
Ma^'O'’ or Royal Highnesse I’licatrcs Nor Act any Play usually 
acted at any of y° said Theatres Nor takes pccccs or Sccencs 
out of y“ Playes Acted at yo said Theatres^.” This order is 
entered in the books to “Antonio Divoto punchenello.” On 
April 21, 1673 another troupe had but “newly arrived'*”: 
these were seen by Evelyn on May 29 and on September 4 
the King ordered “to be prepared & dcliucrcd vnto Scara- 
mouchi and Harlckin vnto each of them a Mcdall & Chaync 
of Gold” as well as a chain and medal for four others of their 
company”. Some days later, on Sept. 12, 1673, twenty ounces 
of white plate were sent as a present for one of the company’. 
On Sept. 1 1 they were granted a warrant of £52 for a stage, 
which sum was advanced to them by St Albans. Shortly 
after, they left England”. 7 ^his band, under Tiberio Fiorilli, 

' I* >i" * Cal. State Papers, Dam. Scries, 1 660/1, p, 319, 

® S.P, 29/19, no. 16, quoted by Klcnnorc Hoswell, op. cit. p, 115. 

* P.U.O., ]j.C. 5/i<io, p. 129. Di Voto was a shower of puppets; sec 
Adnma, J. Q., Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, pp. 138-9. 

° A warrant to the customa oHicera to admit their properties was issued 
on tliat date {Cal, State Papers, Treasury Hooks, i672-7<;, iio). 

” P.R.O., L.C. s/i-io, p. 328. V Id. p. 329. 

" Cal. State Papers, Treasury Hooks, 1672-75, pp. 392 and 837. The 
£52 was not repaid until June 6, 1676 (id. 1676-79, p. 234), For the 
warrant to export their Koodr, sec id. 1672-75, p. 826, 
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or FiorclII, a famous Scaramuccio, performed apparently at 
Whitehall, and returned about June 1675 to act in the Hall 
Theatre, accepting money for admission and thereby giNang 
great olTencc to some honest citizens of London*. MarN-ell, 
for example, in a letter dated July 24, 1675, speaks of “Scara- 
muccio acting daily in.. .Whitehall, and all sorts of people 
flocking thither, and paying their money as at a common 
play-house; nay, even a twcivepenny gallcr>’ is builded for 
the convenience of his Majesty’s poorer subjects*.” Marvell 
probably reflected the sentiments of a fair number in the 
Ix)ndon of that day, and there were doubtless many who 
appreciated to the full his satire of the Italians in his poem 
7 'he Statue at Charing Cross, where he refers to the former 
booth erected for the foreign troop in that locality: 

Tnere to Scaramouchio too great disrespect 
To limit his troop to this theatre small; 

Besides the injustice it were to eject 
That mimic so legally seized of WhiltfiaJP, 

Satire of the Italians and their fare may also be found in 
Diydcn’s reference to the **JtaUan ^tUny^Audrncs*' in his 
epilogue “to the University of Oxford.” Their presence 
probably caused the introduction of Punch into the Oenone 
of 1673*. Another troupe, through the good offices of the 
Duke of Modena, reached London in Nov. 1678, and left in 
Feb. 1678/9®, after what seems to haxc been a poor season*; 
in the summer of 1683 an Italian company was playing again 
at Windsor*. From this date references to the commedta 


* Muse't Libnr> edition, %-oLit p.98. E>el>-n«wih«e Itiliinpla>ert 
on Skrt. 29, 1675. 

* In the farlier -Deleon and K’ltfcr^ Paiiorall Story cf 

Orrane (n d.). Punch maVe* no appearance. He was introduced only into 
.1 , , . . . » . . . . . or. 


• • , 11 toJfm 

Langwint f\etn, 193s. I- 3^7-9) and other mitenal is gum in the present 
Vinter’s .Xtaibs, and Mirortrs (t9J3h 

* See Lleanorc Boswell, cp nt. pp. 60-1. 
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delV arte are frequent. Ravenscroft’s Scaramouch a Philo- 
sopher, Harlequin a School-Boy, Bravo, Merchant and Magician. 
A Comedy after the Italian Manner appeared at D.L. in May 
1677. Mrs Behn in the second part of The Rover (D.G. 1681) 
apparently introduced a real Italian harlequin^, and in 1686 
Mountfort felt the taste of the time sufficiently to produce his 
The Life and Death of Doctor Faiistns, Made into a Farce. ... 
With the Humours of Harlequin and Scaramouche (D.G. 
1685). Dryden has a reference to the same characters in 
his A Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of Satire 
(1693), while in the same year Tate saw fit to increase what 
had been but a page and a half of preface to his A Duke and 
no Duke into a full-blown discourse “concerning Farce” in 
which he elaborately proves the genesis of Harlequin and of 
Scaramouch from “the Personae and Larvae... oi the Ancient 
THEATRE.” “Two Scaraviouch Men, and two Scaramouch 
Women” as well as “two Harlaquin Men and Women” 
"Enter and Dance'' in Powell’s New Opera: called, Brutus 
of Alba (D.G. 1696) while, in the following year, Motteux 
made the last act of The Novelty. Every Act a Play, "A Farce 
after the Italian Manner" entitled Natural Magic. 

Nor, in thus dealing with the influence of the commedia 
dell' arte, must we forget the presence in England of French 
as well as Italian comedians. As early as Aug. 30, 1661, 
Pepys was at a “French comedy,” given by continental 
players, at the Cockpit in Drury Lane. Evelyn records their 
presence at court on Dec. 16 of the same year and on the 2nd 
of that month Jean Channouveau had received f'^oo for their 
ser\dces^, among which was certainly a performance of an 
Andromede and probably a performance of The Descent of 
Orpheus into HelP. On Aug. 25, 1663, another band received 
a licence to come over^. On Oct. 26, 1669, an order was issued 
signifying the King’s pleasure “That y^ french Comoedians 
haue liberty to Act and Play And that noe Persons p^sume to 
molest or disturbe them in theire Acting & playing^.” Early 

‘ In this play Harlequin speaks “ In Italian" (iv. iv) probably extempore. 

- Cal. State Papers, Treasury Books, 1660-67, P- 3ii. 

^ See supra, p, 41.^ For the Andromhde (or Andromeda'} see Ethel 
Seaton, Literary Relations of England and Scandinavia in the Seventeenth 
Century (1935), P- 333< 

* Cal. State Papers, Dom. Series, 1663-64, p. 253. 

‘ P.B..O., L.C. s/12, 252. 
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in 1672 they returned, much to Drj’den’s disgust, the laureate 
writing a prologue (that to CorlcH's Arvira^iu and Philtcia, 
1672) against them and their customs. The precise movements 
of the French companies during the following months are a 
trifle hard to determine. One troupe seems to have arrived in 
December 1672’, apparently leaving in May 1673, but once 
more little is known of their doings. French opera was given 
in 1673 and in 1674 while early in 1677 there came a new 
band which was satirised by Porter in the epilogue to The 
French Conjurer (D.G. 1677). Another troupe arri\cd in 
November*; they did not leave London till April of the follow- 
ing year^. Besides a visit of the Prince of Orange’s French 
players in 1684*, and another in 16SS*, we may note the 
considerable influence which must have been exerted in- 
directly through the visits of our actors, Betterton and Haynes, 
to the Pansian theatres. The French and the Italian im- 
provised comedy m all ways left an indelible mark upon our 
dramatic productivity. 

7 'he chief figure in (he acclimatisation of farce in England 
was Edward Uavcnscroft, one of those many lawyers who 
turned from the Bar to the stage. He is really the first of a 
new set of WTiters, who, following after D’Atcnani and 
Drj'den, continued their work to the end of the centur)’. 

‘ On Dec. 17, 1672, th«y allovicJ to import iheir properties 
(Trfiuur^' IJooJu, 1672 -a. p 14) On Jan j, 1672/3. those propertiM were 
orJereJ to be lent from Portsmouth 10 London (id p 24) and amsed 
on Jan. 9 (i»/ p 2'j) Un May 1. 1673. was issued an order to in«peci their 


vsere really Fionlli and his Italuns 

* /{/. 1676-9, p Soj, 

* A warrant waa issued on Aprd 12, 167S. to examine their pfx>ds before 
exportation to France <id. p 962). 

* Cf letter from H. Gren'dle io W I. fJower, June 10 iiiS4 

5th Heport. Part I. p. 1S6). On Sept 20. ifcH^. an order wa- issued t.. 
prepare a theatre at court for them (P It . 1- (. SI45 p i/c 1 r , 
whole question, see \V. J I^awrence on Irrmh pU .r* m I •' 1 ' • 

yin Fli:ahfl/u 2 it run^I/ousf, anJ other .'ituJirt i p ij. • 1- 

this sestra! of the references abose are quoted !• . fv,. 

»omc of these references the terms hrmch and l-j' m r 

ehanceahle. 

* 'I'hc French plasen amsed on Au. 1 jd ' • , t 

Sept. 22 (P H-O , S 17J A hoence s»a- i-'Ui 1 ' ' • t . 

and the theatre was l>eins jot reads tor «*.« 1 . j p ' - 
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Without any very marked qualities to stamp him as a poet, 
Ravenscroft was yet superior to Langbaine’s contemptuous 
dismissal of him— “one who with the Vulgar passes for a 
Writer.” A plagiary undoubtedly he was, but a plagiary who 
not always failed of success. His great claim to fame lies in 
the particular type of farcical drama which he adopted and 
popularised. He knew exactly what the audiences of the 
later Restoration period desired, and, with a ready pen, he 
set himself to supply that want. In the creation of this par- 
ticular form of farce he has, as is natural, borrowed from 
many sources. Jonson, occasionally, supplied him with 
humours: Dryden’s “Wild Gallant” couples provided the 
model for Careless, Lovell and Hillaria in The Careless Lovers : 
Spanish intrigue he employed with effect : but, above all, he 
looked to France and Italy. Moliere he went to again and 
again, reducing his comedies to the meagre limits of the 
farcical show. The cominedia delV arte provided him with one 
definitely “Italian” piece, and with many a hint for other 
plays. 

With Moliere and hints from Diy^den he started his 
dramatic career. The Citizen turn'd Gentleman^ (D.G. July, 
1672) and The Careless Lovers (D.G. March 1672/3) were 
taken bodily from Le bourgeois gejitilhomme and from Monsieur 
de Pourceaug 7 iac respectively, and display well the forces that 
were working towards the reduction of the Moliere comedy 
to mere farce, the weakening of Molifere’s humour and the 
running together of two or three of his comedies so as to 
increase the incident at the expense of the characterisation 
and of the wit. The Wrangling Lovers, or. The Livisible 
Mistress followed at D.G. about Sept. 1676. In this play 
Ravenscroft first essayed another style of comic writing, that 
of intrigue, and again its inspiration was derived from across 
the Channel : its plot and characters came partly from French, 
partly from Spanish originals^. In it the “wrangling lovers,” 
Don Diego and Octavia, as well as Sancho, the inevitable 

^ Republished in 1675 as Matnamouchi. 

® See supra, p. 192. 
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scn'ant, arc characters quite well sustained, but are not sup- 
ported sullicicntly by the rest. 

Ravcnscroft’s most interesting play, howcv’cr, is none of 
these. In Scaramouch a Philotopher. Harlequin a SchooUBoy, 
Bravo, Merchant and Magician. A Comedy after the Italian 
Manner (D.L. May, 1677) the author realised that he w-as 
introducing a novelty on the London stage. “ The Poet," 
saj-s the prologue, 

The Poet doet a dangerous Trial make. 

And all the common Roads of Plays forsake... 

{lie) rather chose in neto attempts to fail 
Than tn the old indifferently prevail. 

Scaramouch a Philosopher is partly to be traced to Le mariage 
ford and to Les fourberies de Scapin of Moliirc, but its 
immediate inspiration is undoubtedly to be sought for in 
some of the unrecorded improvised comedies performed by 
Fiorilli and his troupe at Whitehall. The snatches of Italian 
phrasing scattered throughout, as well as the tj'pical char- 
acters of the commedia delV arte, prove that by this time the 
popular comedy of Italy had become a definite part of English 
theatrical life. Punch and Scaramouch and Harlequin had 
been thoroughly acclimatised 

Ravcnscrofi’s later plaj-s all follow the lines laid down in 
these his first cssaj-s in the drama. If we omit the tragi- 
comedy of King Edgar and Alfreda and the alteration of Titus 
Andronicus, we find five plays of his produced benveen 1677 
and 1697. Of these, The English Lascyer (D.L. c. Dec. 1677) 
is merely a popular adaptation of the Latin Ignoramus of 
Ruggles, performed at Trinity College Hall in 1614/5^. The 
flagrant London Cuckolds was not produced at D.G. until 
Nov. 1681. This notorious piece, with a perfectly immoral 
plot, descending, because of its workmanship, to utter >^1!- 
garity, was followed at D.G. about June 16S3 by a more or 
less pure Dame Dobson, or. The Cunning IVoman. These two 
plays are interesting when considered together. The success 
of the first was of a somewhat scandalous nature, it having 

* A tramhtion of the ume pUy. by Ferdinmndo Parkhunt, appctml to 
iMa: tee ir/ra p. 30a and Appendj* CL 
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the honour of being played every Lord Mayor’s day until in 
1751 Garrick stopped it at his theatre^. Its wit is purely 
tomfoolery and its satire ugly. Dame Dobson, on the other 
hand, pays tribute to the growing force of moral sentiment 
rising after 1682. 

“iVo Lifie in this,” says the prologue, 

will tempt your Minds to Evil, 

It's true, ’iis dull, but then ’tis very Civil, 

Probably no better instance could be given of the rapid 
change in the spirit of the age, and of the conflicting ideals 
which hardly gave the dramatists a suggestion as to where 
they stood. 

By this time Ravenscrofe’s activity was nearly over. There 
follows in his career a lengthy period of silence, his return 
to the theatre coming not until a decade had passed by. The 
Canterbury Guests, or, A Bargain Broken, his next comedy, 
was not produced at D.L. until Sept. 1694. This was fol- 
lowed by The Anatomist, or. The Sha 7 n Doctor, given at 
L.I.F. about November 1696. Both are fairly amusing pieces 
of work, with touches of rather superficial wit. There is a 
“mad couple” in the first, imitations of the pair in The 
Careless Lovers, and The Anatomist presented Underhill with 
a fine acting part. 

In general, I believe, no writer had more of an influence 
on the usual fare of the theatre than had Ravenscroft. 
A third-rate dramatist, he yet divined what was desired by 
the public, and in meeting that desire he set a fashion which 
many others were only too happy to follow. 

Of these, Nahum Tate merits perhaps first attention. Tate 
had started his dramatic career in 1678 with tragedy. Two 
original pieces and three adaptations of Shakespeare had 
brought him some fame. In 1682 he continued with Drydcn 
the second part of Absalom and Achitophel. Later, in 1692, 
he became poet-laureate, continuing in that office until 1715. 
His work was diverse. In 1686 he had written a free rendering 
of Fracastoro’s Latin poem, entitling it Syphilis : A Poetical 

^ It continued for another year, till 1752, at Covent Garden. 
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History of the French Disease: tn 1696 he translated the Psalms 
with Dr Brady^ 

This popular and varied \mter did not turn to comedy 
until his reputation was well made. At D.L. in Nov. 1684, 
he brought out his A Duke and No Duke, merely an alteration 
of Cockain’s TrappoUn creduto principe (1658), but altered so 
that it proved popular on the stage until the end of the 
eighteenth century. This comedy has interest for us only 
because it contains a song written by Sir George Etherege, 
and because the 1693 edition has a lengthy preface in defence 
of farce “With an Account of the Personae and Larvae etc. 
of the Ancient theatre.” By 1693, even earlier, farce was 
finding champions to defend it on the grounds of classical 
antiquity. Cuckold's Haven, or. An Alderman no Conjurer 
(D.G. c. June 1685) is also an adaptation, being based on 
Jonson’s Easttcard Hoe! and The Devill is on Asse. It shows, 
as clearly as Ravcnscroft’s plays show, the weakening of the 
spirit of Moliire, the deliberate reduction of the comedy of 
humours to a slight and uncxalted form. 

Both before and after Ravenscroft and Tate, farce found 
many supporters, and it is noticeable that many of them tsere 
men connected with the theatre, men who best of all could 
know what tvas demanded by the audience. 

Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, who is better knowm as the 
originator of the heroic tragedy, presented at L.I.F. in April 
1669 his comedy of Gutman, borrowed from a Spanish source 
and farcical in spirit. As a play it would seem not to merit 
the whole-hearted condemnation which Pepys and Sir A. W. 
Ward* have seen fit to bestow on it, although certainly its 
main interest for us to-day lies m its lengthy and elaborate 
stage-directions. Mr Anthony (D.G. c, March 1672) is of the 
same tj'pe of comic drama, the duel scene in Act in resembling 
in many ways scenes of more pronounced farces. 

Amateurish and evidently harking back to Elizabethan 

* An excellent itudjr of ihj* *uthor atrainst the background of hi« lime 
I* pro> iJed by 1 1 . F. Scott -Tbomas in " Nahum Tate and the Sewnteenth 
Century” (ELII, 1934, t. *50-75) He ahowa bow cliaracteristic wu Tate 
of hii asT. 

* Op. fit. III. 345. 
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predecessors is Love in the Dark, or. The Man of Bus’ness 
(D.L. May, 1675) Francis Fane. There is a fair song 

in the first act: _ . tt f ' t- „ 

Let us turn Usurers of Time, 

And not mispend an Hour. . . 

but othenvise, with its long dull intrigues, it is not over- 
remarkable. 

Of the type of the more modern farces is Ot^vay’s The 
Cheats of Scapin (D.G. c. Dec. 1676)^ which derives wholly 
from Moliere and probably w'as of some influence in the 
later development of the species. It is Otway’s only attempt 
at this class of wanting, his three other comedies being more 
Elizabethan in structure and in plot, wth a fair infusion of 
Restoration vulgarity. Of these. Friendship in Fashion (D.G. 
April, 1678) met with applause in its o\vn day 2, but was 
hissed off the stage on its revival at D.L. in 1750®. For The 
Soiddier's Fortune (D.G. March, 1679/80) Otway went back 
to Moliere for a theme (that of the husband agent) which, 
as old as Bocfcaccio, had appeared already in The Fazone, in 
Rhodes’ Flora's Vagaries, and in Fane’s Love in the Dark. 
The characters are negligible save the person of Sir Jolly 
Jumble, a figure probably suggested by Dryden’s Pandarus 
in Troilus and Cressida, one of those types which display 
in all their fulness the horror and the degradation of certain 
aspects of Restoration life. The dmouement of this play, 
however, is decidedly interesting, presenting as it does the 
forced renunciation of a young wife to a youthful lover by 
an old and betrayed husband, the last of whom is treated by 
Otway towards the close of the play in an almost pathetic 
manner. The Souldier's Fortune was continued in The 
Atheist (D.G. c. July 1683) but not in a very satisfactory 
way. 

Another farcical adaptation of Moliere was fathered upon 
the world by Matthew Medbourne in Tartiiffe, or. The French 

^ It appeared along with Titles and Berenice. 

* Gildon, p. 108. 

* It has a very cynical prologue: 

r th' next place, Ladies, there's no Bazcdy in't. 

No, not so much as one tcell-meaning Hint. ’ 
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Puritan^ (T.R. in B.St. e. May 1670). The original play had 
appeared in Paris three years previously, and Medboume’s 
w'as the first rendering into English of the c^er-popular 
French comedy. It follows the original fairly closely, but 
descends, as is usual in these plays, frequently into buffoonery. 

The actor-authors of this period arc M-ell headed by 
Thomas Betterton. Of hts comedies, one, The JVoman made 
ajusticet is non-extant. All we know of it is that the female 
justice was taken by Mrs Long*. Of the others, The Counter- 
feit Bridegroom^ or^ The Defeated Widow (D.G. e. Sept. 1677), 
if that play be indeed by Betterton®, is but a farcical adapta- 
tion of Middleton’s No n'l/, no Help, like a Woman’s. The 
Amorous Widow, or. The Wanton Wife (L.I.F. c. 1670), how- 
ever, was, save for its indebtedness to Moliire’s George 
Dandin^ou,Le men ron/ond«, entirely written by the actor, and 
received praise in its own day*. It is a fairly well-wrought 
play, and although it has no brilliant wit in it, it has inter- 
esting characters in the figures of Cunninghame and Phila- 
delphia, the amorous Lady Laycock and Barnaby Brittle. 
It docs much to prove to us the all-round excellence of that 
great and deservedly honoured actor of a youthful stage*. 

The comedies of L3Cj%half of the type of humours, half 
farces, have already been noted, but Lacy was not the only 
actor who stood alongside of Betterton as an actor-dramatist. 
Thomas Jevon, originally a performer of Jow-comedy parts, 
who assumed later on as one of his favourite characters the 
type of Scaramouch, presented at D.L. about March, 16S6, 
The Devil of a Wife, oft A Comical Transformation, in which 
he himself acted the part of Jobson the Cobbler*. This 
comedy, which was exceedingly popular in its omi and in 
later times, is purest of pure farce, and the manner in which 

’ The runnmc Ui\e » "er, Th* French Ztalet.” It trtt “rendered toto 
with much Addition ■nd Adrantagc.” 

* //utory ef the Slaze, p 92. 

* hlontipjc Summer! hi* ■ thort crttcle on “The Comedies of Thoras! 
iJetterion” (S' 0 > June 27, 193®. ctlx). 

* yj Co>nf>aruon teturm the TtsO Stagtt, p. 1 1. 

* It WM frequently repnnted in the eishieenth centuo'* 

* It rsn to ses-en editions by i73S ««d continued on the eichteenth 
century sctinj lut in Colfc)** mtteraiion »! The Detdto J'jy. 
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predecessors is Love in the Dark, or, The Man of Business 
(D.L. May, 1675) by Sir Francis Fane. There is a fair song 

in the first act. Usurers of Time, 

And not mispend an Hour... 

but otherwise, with its long dull intrigues, it is not over- 
remarkable. 

Of the type of the more modern farces is Otway’s The 
Cheats of Scapin (D.G. c. Dec. 1676)1 which derives wholly 
from Moliere and probably was of some influence in the 
later development of the species. It is Otway’s only attempt 
at this class of writing, his three other comedies being more 
Elizabethan in structure and in plot, with a fair infusion of 
Restoration vulgarity. Of these, Frmidship in Fashmi (D.G. 
April, 1678) met with applause in its own day 2, but was 
hissed off the stage on its revival at D.L. in 1750®. For The 
Souldier’s Fortune (D.G. March, 1679/80) Otway went back 
to Moliere for a theme (that of the husband agent) which, 
as old as Bocfcaccio, had appeared already in The Faione, in 
Rhodes’ Flora's Vagaries, and in Fane’s Love in the Dark. 
The characters are negligible save the person of Sir Jolly 
Jumble, a figure probably suggested by Dryden’s Pandarus 
in Troilus and Cressida, one of those types which display 
in all their fulness the horror and the degradation of certain 
aspects of Restoration life. The denouement of this play, 
however, is decidedly interesting, presenting as it does the 
forced renunciation of a young wife to a youthful lover by 
an old and betrayed husband, the last of whom is treated by 
Otway towards the close of the play in an almost pathetic 
manner. The Soiddier's Fortune was continued in The 
Atheist (D.G. c. July 1683) but not in a very satisfactory 
way. 

Another farcical adaptation of Moliere was fathered upon 
the world by Matthew Medbourne in Tartuffe, or, The French 

^ It appeared along with Titus and Berenice. 

’ Gildon, p. 108. 

® It has a very cynical prologue: 
r th’ next place, Ladies, there’s no Bawdy in't, 

Ho, not so much as one well-meaning Hint, 
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comedy called The Country Wahe, a play uliich falls in \nth 
the other farces of the period. It may be noted, however, 
as an Indication of the taste of this age and of that which 
followed, that The Country U'ahe, although to our minds 
very loose in talk and in action, was not only successful on 
its first appearance but was frequently revived in the eigh- 
teenth century'. 

The last actor-dramatist of the period to be considered is 
George Powell, to whom three comedies are due. The first 
of these, A Very Good Wife (D.L. March 1692/3) is almost 
negligible because of its many borrowdngs*. It seems how- 
ever to have been a success In its own time*, and for that, 
and for the prologue written by Congreve for Haynes, it 
deserves attention. The Imposture Defeated, or, A Trick to 
Cheat the Devil (D.L. c. Sept. 1697), which he himself con- 
sidered but “a irifilc of a Comedy.. .only a slight piece of 
Scribble, purely design'd for the Introduction of a little 
Musick, being no more than a short week’s work^,” is hardly 
worth the noting save that it represents very well a certain 
type of play which was becoming more and more popular as 
the century drew to its close. The Cornish Comedy (D.G. e, 
June 169G), the third play given to Powell, although he pos- 
sibly had a share in its composition, would seem to be not 
wholly by him. The attribution appears to be due to the 
fact that he published the drama. Written in the Shadwcllian 
st}’lc, it introduces a vast amount of singing and dancing*, 
being of the same school as The Imposture Defeated. The 
only character worth noticing, and that purely from an 
historical point of view, is Sn-ash, the hunting squire. 

The other farces of this period present a somewhat xaried 
collection of theatrical pieces. Mrs Behn, as has been already 
noted, adopted this tj^ic of comedy in two of her productions. 
The False Count, or, A A'fc* Way to play an old Game (D.G. 

* In *n titered form ts Flora, or, Jleb ut the Writ 

* There is much imifsiion of Drome** The City Tl'it tiJ TTif Court 
Fe^^ar, besides scenes end oimei from Uu!e Park and So Wit, ro Itetf, 

a Woman'i. 

' See the dedication. * Preface. 

* See the " Dialeguei" bemeen Acts It tnd in. «nd between in »nd ir. 
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it was issued showed that the author had no great thoughts 
of his own abilities as a writer^. Jevon’s friend, William 
Mountfort, is much more interesting and important. About 
December 1685 appeared at D.G. the latter’s The Life and 
Death of Doctor Faiistns, Made into a Farce. . .with the Humours 
of Harlequin and Scaramouches. This play is an admixture 
of the Italian comniedia delV arte and the tragedy of Marlowe. 
Somewhat less than a half of its dialogue is from the Eliza- 
bethan play, with omissions to suit the Restoration taste. On 
the stage the conjuring Harlequin and the silly Scaramouche, 
who, by using the name of God, is for ever scaring away 
the spirits that the other has raised, must have been 
laughable enough. 

Win her and Take hei\ or. Old Fools will be Medling 
(D.L. c. 1691), attributed to John Smyth®, but put on the 
market by another low comedian. Cave Underhill, was prob- 
ably indebted mainly to the comic ideas of the latter. In style 
it is similar to the work of Jevon. It is practically pure farce, 
with, as its main figures, the clotvnish characters of Dulhead 
and Waspish. Beyond a little stage hilarity, it has nothing 
to recommend it. Among stage writers, also, may be num- 
bered Thomas Wright, machinist at the T.R., whose one play. 
The Female Vertuoso’s (D.L. April, 1693) was confessedly 
an adaptation from Moliere’s Les femmes savantes, with the 
addition of one new character, most probably designed for 
Doggett. The five acts of the French piece are reduced to 
tluree in the English, which, on the whole, are not as worthless 
as some other renderings from the continental literatures. 

Doggett himself gave to L.I.F. in April 1696 a single 

^ Cf. epilogue. The motto on the title-page is “Veni, Vidi, Viet!" 

* It was printed in 1697, but acted behveen 1684 and 1688 (see Genest, 
I. 451). 

’ See Anthony i Wood, Athenae O.xonienses (ed. Bliss), iv. 601. This 
was not the John Smith who was the author of Cytlierea (imacted, 1677); 
see Wood, op. cit. ii. 22S and Biographia Dramatica, iii. 41 1, also Coxeter’s 
notes to Gildon, pp. 171 and 134. Cytherea, or. The Enamouring Girdle, 
A Nevi Comedy, was licensed May 30, 1677. From the dedication it 
seems to have been refused at L.I.F. Coxeter’s note on it is; “He tells, 
that it had not been presented publickly upon the stage before ’twas 
printed: I refer it to the impartial reader whether ’tis likely it has ever 
been since.” 
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comedy called The Country Wake, a play vhich falls in wth 
the other farces of the period. It may be noted, however, 
as an indication of the taste of this age and of that which 
followed, that The Country Wake, although to our minds 
very loose in talk and in action, \ras not only successful on 
its first appearance but was frequently revived in the eigh- 
teenth century'. 

Tlie last actor-dramatist of the period to be considered is 
George Powell, to whom three comedies are due. The first 
of these, A Very Good Wife (D.L. March 1692/3) is almost 
negligible because of its many borrowings®. It seems how- 
ever to have been a success in its own time®, and for that, 
and for the prologue written by Congreve for Haynes, it 
desen.’es attention. The Imposture Defeated, or, A Trick to 
Cheat the Devil (D.L. c. Sept. 1697), which he himself con- 
sidered but “a trifile of a Comedy.. .only a slight piece of 
Scribble, purely design'd for the Introduction of a little 
Mustek, being no more than a short week’s work*,” is hardly 
worth the noting save that it represents very well a certain 
type of play which was becoming more and more popular as 
the century drew to its close. The Cornish Comedy (D.G. e. 
June 1696), the third play given to Powell, although he pos- 
sibly had a share in its composition, would seem to be not 
wholly by him. The attribution appears to be due to the 
fact that he published the drama. Written in the ShadivelHan 
style, it introduces a vast amount of singing and dancing®, 
being of the same school as The Imposture Defeated. The 
only character worth noticing, and that purely from an 
historical point of riew’, is Swash, the hunting squire. 

The otlicr farces of this period present a somewhat \'aricd 
collection of theatrical pieces. Mrs Behn, as has been already 
noted, adopted this type of comedy in tivo of her productions. 
The False Count, or, A Neto Hbty to play an old Game (D.G. 

’ In «n titered form ts Flora, or, TJdb in the WtU. 

* There is much mutation of Brome't The City HVr and The Cmirt 
^fzsar, besides scenes and names from //«de Park and A’o Wit, no Help, 
Ltkf a Woman'i. 

See the dedication * Preface. 

* See the '‘Dtatogues" benseen Acta II and 111, and between in and iv. 
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c. Nov. 1 68 1 ) is a farce of the older school, laughable enough, 
but weak in characterisation^. It is of considerable interest 
only because of the final renunciation of Julia to Carlos, a 
conclusion similar to that of The Souldier’s Fortune and of 
The Mall Much more valuable historically is The Emperor 
of the Moon (D.G. c. March 1686/7) which, of the newer type, 
may be classed alongside of Ravenscroft’s and of Mduntfort’s 
pieces. Derived directly from Arlequin Empereiir dans le 
Monde de la Lime (1684), a comedy itself taken from the 
Italian, it introduces the typical figures of the commedia 
delV arte — Harlequin, Scaramouch and Dr Baliardo. As a 
farcical experiment, it is exceedingly interesting, especially 
when considered with other similar dramas of the time: but 
of intrinsic value it has none. 

The sole comedy by Dryden’s son. The Husband his own 
Cuckold (L.I.F. c. Feb. 1695/6) is confessedly a “Hotch- 
podge'' “un pasticcio Inglese.” It is a fair piece of farcical 
work, and probably deserved greater success than it actually 
received. Another play of the same school, Wilson’s Bel- 
phegor, or, The Marriage of the Devil (D.G. c. June 1690) has 
a certain interest, as being derived from the “Matchiavellian” 
source which had already given Grim, the Collier of Croydon 
(1662) and Jonson’s The Devill is an Asse. In Wilson’s hands 
the story is well treated, with a mixture of the serious and 
the farcical. The characters of Roderigo and of Imperia are 
particularly noticeable. Finally, before we leave farce to the 
neglect which intrinsically it deserves, we must turn from 
Wilson, representative of an older age, and pass to Pierre 
Antoine Motteux, representative of the age to come. Motteux 
is one of the most interesting figures of his period, one of 
the men who connects the seventeenth century with the age 
of Anne. An able translator and a fine linguist, he was a 
French Huguenot who had come over to London at the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His chief play was a 
rendering of Don Quixote, but he was probably more famous 
in his own day for his work in acclimatising the Italian 
commedia delV arte and in furthering the development of opera. 

^ This owed considerably to Molierc’s Prdcieuses jidicules. 
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Ilis 6rst comedy. Lore's a jest (L,I.F, c. June 1696), was 
an extraordinan* success. It owes confessedly its main theme 
to an Italian play, the authorship of which is unknown. It is 
a fair piece of ^vork, although laddng, as all Motteux’ plaj's 
lack, brilliancy of dialogue. For us. The Xorelty, Every Act 
a Play, Deirg a Shari Pcstord, Co-redy, Masque, Tragedy, 
and Farce after the ItcFan .\/<rr.*:fr(L.I.F. c. June 1 697J is more 
interesting even if it is a “Hotch-podgc," including as it docs 
a poor pastoral— in octosyllabic couplets— entitled Thyrsis, 
wntten by Oldmixon: a comedy translated from the French 
by Motteux: a worthless masque of Hercules by the same 
author: an act from Filmcr*s Tke Unr.atural Brother', and 
the “ Fence after tke Italtcr. entitled Natural Magic. 

This last introduces the regular Italian characters, Pantalone, 
Pasquarel, Mezzetin and Columbma, and undoubtedly forms 
the most important part of the whole collection. 

These last plaj-s, indeed all the farces of the period, have 
had to be run over in a somewhat cursory fashion. As acting 
pieces they may have had success, but, in reading, their wit 
seems remarkably dull. They are all of importance, however, 
as shotving the rapid disintegration of the late seventeenth 
century stage. They must be taken in consideration with the 
“musical” plap so speedily coming into fashion, and with 
the sentimental drama. The dramatic movement in France 
of the eighteenth century which led to%v3rd3 the drame and 
the comedies d ariettes found its counterpart here, first in 
the introduction of farce, sentiment and "dialogues,” later 
in the fuller development of the “ballad opera" of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The fact that the sentimental drama is older than is usuallv 
thought must be duly emphasised. Sir A. W. ^Ya^d 
stattd that Steele’s Thr Lyijig Lovtr (D.L. 1704) is the &st 
senlimental comedy'. Ernest Bemhaura goes back nearly a 
decade to Cibber’s Lore’s Lmt Shift (D.L. 1696)= but neither 
of these two plaj-s marks the upward limits of the species 
A certain allowance, of course, has to be made for the paitiiW 
rfeRmuoti given for this unchssifiable type, and, in genera], 

’ Op nl.i„.«i. • Tl.Dra™</S„0Wrlj (i„j),pp. ,^4 ,, 
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crilica arc not ai'rocd upon the main characlcnsticB of the 
Bchool. Sir A. W, Ward Jiaa found its root in ‘'pity^’' I'h-ncst 
Hcrnhauin in a certain “confidence in the goodness of human 
nature Ih'obably neither has cpiite included all the 
varieties of the type. Pity and this confidence in the goodness 
of human nature arc, moreover, rather characteristics of the 
particular drama of sentiment which arose after 1740 in 
imitation of the French school of Diderot. .Fven Cibber and 
Steele do not display jnuch appreciation of cither. 

At bottom, the sentimental drama, early and late, appears 
to be distinguished rather by the jirescntation of a moral 
problem. Neither the comedy of humours nor the comedy 
of manners aslcs any (picstions: both exist solely for huighter, 
aiul, if both lash vice as their defenders warmly averred they 
did, it was not for llie purpose of lashing that they had their 
being, but purely and simply for the sake of the ridiculous 
and the witty. Lack of any moral code is the real, if not the 
theoretical, characteristic of the intrigue, humours and 
manners schools, as the presence of a definite “mond,” even 
if it was oidy a seventeenth or an eighteenth century moral, 
is of the sentimental’'. 

All through the Restoration period sporadic attempts had 
been made to chasten the drama but the more pronounced 
“ moral “ works did not make their .appearance in any numbers 
until after j68o. Tube’s The Adventures of Five Hours (L.T.l*'. 
1663), Stapylton’s The Slighted Maid (L.l.F. 1663) and The 
Stefmother (Ij.I.F. 1663), Porter’s Carnival (T.R. in B.St. 
1663), I'leeknoe’s Love's Kini'dam (1664), Shadwell’s The 
Royal Shefdierdess (L.I.l^ 1669), Lcanerd’s The Country 
Innoeence (D.L. 1677) "”d The Counterfeits (D.G. 1678)— all 
profess to have moral aims, to present no “ bawdy,’’ to indulge 
in no loose wit, and in none of them arc those professions 
cynical or hypocritic. During the last years of the century 
such plays increase in number. Mrs Pehn and D’Urfey, as 
wc shall sec, prodticod many. Ravenscroft paid tribute to 
the new style in Dame Dobson (D.G. 1683), Southerne in The 


B . * O/). nV. ?, Iind I.),) n. 

1 lun \v*ih J, ilnninHtan Hiiiith'ti "cxcnji)lnry comedy** (o/;. at* 
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Disappointment (D.L. i6S4)» Shadwcll and Motteux in not 
a few dramas. From without, too, the attacks on the drama, 
which had been going on spasmodicallysinccc^crthetheatres 
opened, found their culmination in the last years of the 
centur}'. From 1690 onwards we can trace, in criticaldicia, 
the growng moral sense, a moral sense that was not aroused 
by, but rather only given full expression in, Collier’s out- 
burst of i 6 g 8 . 

At the same time, it must be obser\*ed that the age was 
passing through a period of extremes. If, in some 
Restoration licence was being cloaked over or attacked, a new 
^iciousness was arising more ugly than any flagrancies of 
Rochester or of Sedley. In many ua)'s the later seventeenth 
and the early eighteenth centuries had about them precisely 
the same immoral elements which the Restoration period 
proper had; they only clothed those elements a little better 
in sophisticated phrase and in easy philosophy. Whatever 
/ifth-actrepentanctfstheymayhavehadin the hands of Cibber 
or of Steele, the rakes of the age of William and of Anne were 
as hardened, heartless sinners as any of the days of Charles, 
In this w*ay, sentimentalism was but the artistic clothing 
assumed to counter puritan prudciy*; it \^-as a piece of hypo- 
critical deceit. The comedy of sentiment, save in the case 
of a very few authors, was but a palliation used to cover an 
even greater callousness and Weiousness in the age. 

This callousness and vidousness arc nowhere better to be 
seen than in the notorious and ugly “girl epilogues" and 
child "diahsucs ” tvhich gave, in the last years of the century’, 
piquancy to many a play. The men and the women of 1685- 
1700 who professed to abhor the immoralities of Charles’ 
court appeared to love hearing the enunciation by lisping 
infants of sexual ideas not usually referred to even by adults 
in polite socictv. Many of the dialogues introduced into the 
comedies of 16S0-1700 ucre intended for girls not in their 
teens. The instances, ivhich I have already mentioned, from 
D’Drfey’s T/:e Comical Ilutory of Don Quixote arc neither 
worse nor better than scores of others. Children, too, made 
up for the comparative innocence of the body of tlie pby% 
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by uttering the most filthy obscenities in the licence of the 
epilogue. In Powell’s Bouduca (D.L. 1695) particularly ob- 
jectionable verses are “spoken by Miss Denny Chock, But 
Six Years Old.” The next year this Miss Chock sjmkc the 
epilogue to the same author’s The Cornish Comedy (D.G. 
1696), uttering there the most atrocious sentiments: and two 
years later (when she was eight years of age) she delivered 
the epilogue to The Revengeful Queen (D.L, 1698) by William 
Phillips, A Miss Ploward similarly closed off Dilke’s The 
Lover's Luck (L,I,F. 1695) and a Miss Bradshaw Mrs 
Manley’s I'he Royal Mischief (L.I.F. 1696) as well as The 
Deceiver Deceiv'd (L,I,F, 1697) of Mrs Pix. Miss Cross, too, 
who ran off' in her girlhood to France, came in useful for 
many a dramatist wanting something risqui wherewith to 
spice the dullness of his work. Young girls, of course, had 
appeared on the early Restoration stage, but, for the most 
part, the early Restoration drama is an adult drama: the 
actresses were nearly all women of an age capable of looking 
after themselves. The girl epilogue as a regular addition to 
comedy or to tragedy did not come in until after 1680, the 
writer of the Lenten Prologue refus'd by the Players (16S2) 
informing us that 

'Tis now no Jest to hear young Girls talk Bandy. 

The very expression of such a fact proves to us that the 
presence of young girls in the theatre was somewhat of an 
innovation. 

Such a brief consideration as this of the age as being 
probably more immoral than before and yet full of moral 
sentiment, and of the sentimental comedy itself as presenting 
a genuine moral problem, as being a hypocritical cloak put 
over vice and as giving rise to violent reactions, may well lead 
us to an analysis of the growth of the species. 

Peculiarly enough Mrs Behn M'as the first in this age to 
raise her voice against the fashionable vices of the time, to 
preach a return to more natural modes of life, and to present 
a genuine problem in her comedies. The Amorous Prince, or, 
The Curious Husband (L.I.F. c. May, 1671) and 77 /e Young 
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or. The MiUake (D.G. c. Sept. 1679) botii urge the 
delight of sinless nature: 

How much more charming arc the works of Nature 

Than the Productions of laborious Art I 

cries a character in 1. ii of the latter. This tendency away 
from the civilised world, and toxvards an untutored freedom, 
so premonitory of the ideas of Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century, is expressed again in the character of the Indian 
queen in The Widow Ranter (D.L. 16S9), Her ciy was to be 
taken up in later years ; even in the sex-enteenth century itself 
Drj'den in King Arthur (D.G. 1691) could call out; 

O artless Love, where the Soul moves the Tongue, 

And only Nature spcalcs what Nature ihinksi 

and Shadwell could present to us the figure of Eugenia in 
The Volunteers (D.L. 1693). 

In Mrs Behn’s The Forc'd Marriage, or, Theyealous Bride- 
groom (L.I.F. Dec. 1670) we are confronted with the second 
aspectof the incipientsenlimentalschool. The Forc'd Marriage 
is a romantic scrio-drama, scened in an Arcadian France. 
It is not its scene, however, or its characters that interest us, 
but its purpose. That purpose is a solemn one. The play is 
written about a moral problem, a problem of social life which 
cxidcntly xveighed heaxily upon the authoress. The plot deals 
mainly with the forced marriage of Erminia, loved by Phi- 
lander, to Alcippus. The last-mentioned, stung by jealousy, 
strangles her, but not, as he thinks, fatally. In the end she 
reappears, to wed Philander, Alcippus being paired olT a 
second time xrith Galatea, Philandcr's sister. Crude as this 
plot is, we can sec below it a strain of thought which \x-as 
Utcr to be developed more clearly and more rcalistially both 
in the English theatre and in the eighteenth century drome 
of France. 

The same, or a similar, theme appeared in The Totm-Fopp, 
or. Sir Timothy Tazedrey (D.G r. Sept. 1676) and in Tit 
huckey Chance, or. An AUemanU Bargain (D.L. c. April, 
'^S6). The former of these is a comedy of intrigue, largely 
‘Periled from Wilkin’s The Miseries oj hjorsl Marriage. It 
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lilcc The Forc'd Marriage, is chieny interesting, not for its 
dialogvie or its plot, Iiut for this attempt to relate a moral 
problem to the real life of the day. 

“Till then,” says bcllmour, “I’ll let mistaken Parents know 

The mischiefs tliat ensue a broken vow.” 

The Luchey Chance is more farcical, but again it reproduces 
that peculiar kind of moral seriousness which was so marked 
a trait of Mrs Helm. Love, with her, is something more than 
simple sensual passion, and mere cuckolding docs not suffice 
for her lovers. Her women, however, arc, for the most part, 
mtich weaker in constancy than her men, although Bcllmour 
in The Toion-FopJ) is a noticeable example to the contrary. 
Bcllmour of The Luchey Chance y on the other hand, returns 
from abroad to find Leticia, his former love, about to marry 
Sir Feeble k'ninwou’d, the thought of which sends him into 
despair. Cayman, his friend, advises him to let the marriage 
go through, and then renew his protestations to the lady, 
to which Bcllmour’s reply is decidedly interesting: — “Oh 
Heavens 1 Leticia marry him I and lie with liim 1 ” The very 
phrase, rough as it is with Restoration roughness, betokens a 
feeling which in the majority of the contemporaries of Mrs 
Bchn was entirely lacking^. In this play, moreover. Lady 
Imlbank is made the mouthpiece for the theories of the 
authoress against forced marriages. “ Oh how fatal,” she cries. 

Oh how fatal arc forc’d Marriages I 
How many Ruins one such Match pulls on! 

Had I but kept my Sacred vows to Guy man, 

How happy had I been — ^liow prosj^crous hcl 
Whilat now I languish in a loath’d Embrace, 

Pine out my Life with Age— Consumptions, Coughs®... 

thus emphasising the Bcllmour-Lcticia plot more keenly. 

The figure of the Indian queen in The Widdow Ranter, or. 
The Jlisiory of Bacon in Virginia (D.L. c. Nov. 1689) has 
already been drawn attention to, but the play as a whole is 

’ Apart from thin, tlie comedy in lnr>;cly of tlie atylc of mannern and 
mlnr'ue. The nccne of Lady I'ulbank and the reference to n “canvas 
nan full of wooden Ladles” in very reminiscent of Otwny’a T/ic Souldicr's 
I'ortuiu'. 

* I. ii, reading “ Consumptionn” for “ Connumptioun.” 
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not so sentimental as arc those others I have mentioned above. 
As a play, too, it hardly seems to merit the praise which 
Genest gives to it. It is a peculiar admixture of farce and 
intrigue, tricked out with some stale humours and a dash of 
the sentimental in that one pathetic figure. Mrs Behn’s last 
play. The Younger Brother, or. The Amorous Jilt (D.L. e. Feb. 
1695/6) is also a poor piece of WTiting, but again has interest 
for its serious, and in places almost bitter, character. It 
reveals, as do the others, the real worth and spirit of this 
authoress, an authoress who unfortunately prostituted her 
gifts in many an intrigue play for the purpose of achieving 
success in a licentious theatre*. 

Noticeable as being produced about the same time as 
Mrs Behn's first plaj-s are the three comedies of John 
Leanerd, all "moral” in tone, although not so pronouncedly 
sentimental as the dramas just considered. The Country 
Innocence, or. The Chamber-Maid turn'd (D.L. March, 

1677), which is but a slight adaptation of Brewer’s The 
Country Girl, is a mediocre piece of work, but lias wlue for 
its theme. The RamhVwg Justice, or. The Jealous Husbands. 
With the Humours 0/ Sir John Tteiford (D.L. e. March 1677/8) 
is morcN-aluable intrinsically. Although part of it is taken from 
Middleton's More Dissemblers besides Women, it works out its 
intrigue theme with a strange mixture of the fiagranlly indecent 
and of the moralistic sentimental. The Counterfeits (D.G. May, 
167S) is only asenbed to this author, and is notable as being 
the precursor, in plot at least, of Cibber’s She Wou'd and 
She Wou'd Not (D.L. 1702). This play, too, has a decidedly 
moral tone and again presents hints of the sentimental. 

Along with Lcanerd’s three comedies might be mentioned 
Sir Salomon, or. The Cautious Coxcomb (L.I.F. c. 1669) of 
John Caiyl, a surprisingly moral play containing a well- 
d^a^^•n psychological study in Sir Salomon Single, as well as 
Kc\cl’$ The Toten Shifts, or. The Suburb-Justice (L.I.F. 
e. March, 1670/1), already mentioned for its Elizabethan rc- 

’ On “mofir* cjuahtic* m 'Mn Bchn and othff «rlr writm 
D< Witt C. Croujint, “ Pjirlr Scntuncnul Cowedy" {pjneSt Prarnunon 
*■<*’“’"'(1935). PP. -I?-?*). 
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miniscences, which has been singled out as an early senti- 
mental comedy^. 

At as early a date as tliis, however, tliere were many who 
were following along the lines of embrj’onic sentimentalism. 
In 1675 Crowne was putting into tlie mouths of his characters, 
in tire ver)^ midst of Restoration licence, sentimental tlioughts 
not unlike manj' later ones of the eighteentli centur}\ Crowne, 
indeed, is as S3miptomatic a dramatist of tlie age as any. 
Although he had started his dramatic career fully four years 
before, his first comedy was The Couutrcy Wff, which ap- 
peared at D.G, about Jan. 1675/6. Based on Le Sidli'eii, on 
L'amour pchitrc of Molicre, and scened in contemporar}' 
London {”Pnll Mall, 1675”) it gives a realistic picture of 
fashionable life in the seventeentli centui^". The plot hinges 
around a favourite Restoration theme — the love of a girl 
(Christina) for a debauched rake (Ramble), and tlieir com- 
bined cheating of the girl’s formal fiance (Sir hlannerly 
Shallow). In the course of his courtship of Christina, Rtunble 
falls in with not only one or two other and more dubious love 
adventures. He is the typical hero of tlie comedy of manners, 
save that he is a trifle more brutal and sensual tlian tliey: yet 
on occasion he can suddenly fall into moralisation : “How like 
a barbarous Villain do I use tliat dmne Creature Mrs 
Christtna \ ” he cries. “If I were fift)* Rambles bound to- 
gether, I had not merit enough for her Love, and I, tliough 
I am but one, yet parcel nw^self out everj’ minute to fifty 
Women ; yet ’tis not for want of Love to her, for tlie enjoy- 
ment of other Women, give (sic) me not so much Delight as 
a Smile from her.” That is tlie sentiment of a hero of 1750, 
and, even though it is followed here by the cj-nical tliought, 
“And yet, I’gad, tlie enjoi-ment of her would not keep me 
from tlie chase of other Women,” we realise tliat it is highly 
prenionitor}- of moral sentimentalism to come. 

Crowne was not destined to attempt coniedv for anotlier 
ten years, he engaging himself witli heroic tragedies and Mtli 
adaptations of Shakespeare, and when he did return to tlie 

For references relating to this play and giving an analysis of its 
sentimental qualities see supra, p. zi6. 
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comic theatre h W’aa to present purely political plaj-s, framed 
mostly in the manners style, and permitting of moralisations 
only on occasion. City PoUtiques (D.L. Jan. 16S2/3)* is 
closely to be related to D’Urfey’s and to Mrs Dchn’s plays 
of the same date. Its whole raison ^itre lies in a bitter attack 
upon Shaftesbur)', and to a modem palate its semi*incestuous 
attachments and its presentment of Florio, one who counter- 
feits “ Disease his Vices brought upon him " make it not very 
pleasant reading. Equally political is Sir Courtly Nice, or. 
It Cannot Pe (D.L. May, 16S5) fashioned at Charles’ request 
from the No puede esser of Augustin Morcto, a play that had 
scn’cd nearly twenty years prcWously as a model for the 
Tarugo's Wiles of Sir Thomas St Serfe*, but here the loose 
atmosphere of the preceding comedy has given place to a 
strictly moral atmosphere. Farcwcl is a pure character, and 
the women, Leonora and Violantc, arc less mobile than their 
contemporary sisters on the stage. Satire of "this corrupt 
Age" shows clearly enough the tendency of the play as a 
whole. About March, 16S9/90, again after an incursion into 
tragedy, came The Englhh Prier,or, The Tovn Sparh (D.L.), 
another siolently political drama. It is a fairly good comedy, 
with a truly excellent scene in the fifth act between Pansy 
and Father Finical (liishop in partibus infidelium). The senti- 
mental tone is here seen somewhat strengthened, as for 
example in Lord Wiseman’s remarks in the first act con- 
cerning Young Ranter. The EngUsh Frier u-as CroiiTie’s last 
noticeable ivork, The Married Beau, or. The Curious Im- 
* Until recently only a |Tue«» at the dite of tht* play couM be made. 
Dlos^aphui Dramatica pte« it at 1675. Maidmrnt and Logan as i658: 
Sir A. W, Ward as i6Sj. All doubt is set at rest by three entries m the 
I.orJ Chtmberlam'a books. Oij June 15, 16S3. a "new Comedy” of 
.Mr Crownc’a was licensed (LC. 5/H4. p 247) Hletcn di>-s later, how- 


sicnifie Mis Ma'** pleature that >ou forbearc actinjj y* said play vn’ill 
further Order” The further order did not come until Dec. 18, 16S1, 
when leave was jn'en to act Thr Cir> banned on June a6 In 

all probability it did not appear until the commencement of the new year. 

* Which Dennis belieies Crowne d.J not see until be was well throucS 
with his comedy (0/vu«4//>f;rrr, I7JI, I saj. 
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pertinent, which followed at D.L. about April 1694, being but 
a light farce taken from the ever-popular tale of Cervantes. 

Crowne’s value as a writer of comedy will rest on his wit, 
which, if not so refined as that of Congreve, is yet akin to 
that of the manners school, and on those touches of sentiment 
which bind him to the new school of dramatists. 

So far we have traced the very faintest glimmerings of 
sentimentalism in the first decades of the Restoration period. 
By 1680, however, the new movement was growing in 
strength. By that year Otway had produced The Orphan, 
a play the extraordinary success of which during the following 
century shows clearly enough its tendency, while Lee in The 
Princess of Cleve^ (D.G. c. 1681) and Banks in Vertue Betray'd 
(D.G. 1682) and in The Unhappy Favourite (D.L. 1681) 
accompanied him in the realms of tragedy by devising tearful 
and sentimental situations replete with that pity-moving and 
thought-moving quality inherent in the sentimental drama. 
Comedy, too, was rapidly moving along the same lines. More 
and more “moral” plays were being produced. Mrs Behn’s 
experiments and Ravenscroft’s Dame Dobson (D.G. 1683) 
have already been noticed. In 1689 Shadwell contributed 
something to the species in Bury Fair and later in The 
Scowrers, and he was only one of many who, belonging to 
other schools of drama, felt the impress of the sentimental. 
Chief of these undoubtedly was Thomas D’Urfey. He more 
than anyone else aided in urging forward the progress of the 
new style. 

Thomas D’Urfey truly holds a most peculiar position in 
the history of Restoration drama. Endowed with considerable 
ability, he eschewed the wit of Congreve for external farce. 
Gifted with originality, he based nearly all his works on other 
plays, English or foreign, earning thus the contempt of 
Langbaine. “He is accounted by some,” says that critic with 
disdain, “For an Admirable Poet, but it is by those who 
are not acquainted much with Authors, and therefore are de- 

T. B. Stroup ( The Princess of Cleve and Sentimental Comedy,” 
Revinu of English Studies, 1935, xi. 200-3) stresses the sentimental quality 
of this play: his argument is, however, regarded as exaggerated by 
J. Harrington Smith {op. cit. pp. 98 and 104). 
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cciv’d by Appearances^” A French Huguenot, he attached 
himself mostly to the Torj* interest, and, besides his thirty 
odd plajs, produced an innumerable number of songs and 
ditties, mostly of an ephemeral, because of a contemporar}' 
and political, interest. Broad farce as most of his comedies 
arc, they arc not wholly negligible, Farquhar, even, not dis- 
daining to appropriate ideas from some of them for his more 
finished productions. 

So far as plot is concerned, all of D'Urfcy’s plaj’s are 
adaptations of earlier theatrical material. Madam Fickle, 
or. The Witty False One (D.G. Kov. 1676) can thus be laid 
aside as being nothing more than a series of incidents bor- 
rowed from Marmion, Marston, Mayne, and Rowley, some- 
times, it is to be confessed, «ther skilfully put together. 
Suggestions from Elizabethan plaw occur also in D’Urfcy’s 
second comedy, The Fool turn'd Critiek (D.L. Nov. 1676). 
This is a quite readable farce, marred by an over use of the 
theatrical disguise device. Largely Jonsonian in its charac- 
ters, it possesses, c>en more than the former play, a certain 
amount of somewhat pawky humour. A Fond Husband, or, 
The Plottins Sisters followed at D.G. in May 1676, and was 
well received. This might be taken as a specimen of the 
intrigue play veering to farce. It is humorous enough, but, 
like the majority of this spcacs, artificial in character-drawing 
and in plot-weaving alike. D'Urfcy was a prolific writer, one 
of the most prolific, indeed, of the whole period, and other 
comedies followed fast on the appearance of these his first 
endeavours. Trick for Trick, or. The Debouch'd Hypocrite 
(D.L. e. .March 1677/8) was, certainly, but an alteration of 
i'Ictchcr’s j^fonsieur Thomas, but with Squsre Oldsapp, or, 
The AVg/it Adventurers (D.G. c. June 167S) he turned, with 

• Ivjthlfm M. LnticH ("Tlionm D'Utfry’* Contnbution to Scnti- 
Corned),” Quartfrlv, 1930, II 249-59) intemtinsly 

ditcut»r« ihii author'* poiuionaaanrarlreiponmf w»» to become 

• dominant dnmatic form — nartieolarly tn 7 ^ I'lrfuout t(Y/, L/ffc/er 
^tonf^•, The JtirhnonJ Itfjreif and The CotHf-aiC’ifti Mn tnfieipation in 
non-dramtie \ene of liter Cothiciiri M examined by VV. Lee Uitick 
{■"Tom D’Urfey and the Cn'eiard,"* itoJern J’ktlaSpZi, IQJI. TXXYi- 
303-6). I'or a peneral arcount of hi* work ace R. S ronythe, A SsuJ/ 
r/ the A'j)i r/ Th^nuj D'Cr/ey (191&-17). 
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his usual borrowings in the subordinate portions, to an indi- 
vidual main plot, much involved, and, with the possible 
exception of Welford, “a wild, debauch'd Town-Spark," 
practically wholly peopled by Jonsonian characters. It is 
decidedly weaker than A Fond Husband or The Fool turn'd 
Critick. 

The Virtuous Wife, or, Good Luck at Last (D.G. c. Sept. 
1679) goes for inspiration to more modem sources. Its plot 
was quite evidently inspired by Dryden’s Marriage a la 
Mode (L.I.F. 1672) and its main theme, dealing with the 
marriage of Olivia to Beverley under the impression that he 
was Beauford, has reminiscences of the conceptions of Mrs 
Behn. The play is farcical, but there is an incipient problem 
underlying the fun, a problem not fully expressed, but showing 
the tendency of D’Urfey’s art^. It is from this time indeed 
that we note a change in his comic plays. In September two 
years later (1681)^ appeared at D.L. Sir Barnaby Whigg, or. 
No Wit like a Woman’s, a purely party play. Sir Barnaby 
being a ''Fhanatical Rascal, one of Oliver’s Knights." It is, 
however, not so farcical as his earlier works, and in a way 
marks a progress on the part of D ’Urfey towards presentation of 
characters of the manners type — ^particularly in the persons of 
Wilding, Townly and Livia — in another, as I shall endeavour 
to indicate, it marks a step towards the elaboration of sentiment. 

This political comedy was followed up in Jan. 1681/2, 
with The Royalist, a violent outburst against the Whigs 
which Genest says was well received®, contrary to the hint 
in the preface. It is written in blank verse and in prose, the 
scene being London in Commonwealth times with members 
of the Sequestration Committee in the cast. It is a fair pro- 
duction, but very loose in morals, looser indeed in our eyes 
when we remember that D ’Urfey was trying to hold up a 
duly white-washed picture of the Cavaliers. Like Mrs Behn 
again, D Urfey, after those political dramas, kept silent for 
a year or t^vo, his next comedy, The Banditti, or, A Ladies 

^ Apparently it was a huge success: cf. among other references that 
m the anonymous Wit for Money (1691, p. 12). 

There is no edition of 1679, tis has been stated. 

* 1 - 355 . 
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Distress (D.L. c. Feb. 1685/6) not appearing till nMrIy four 
years hat! elapsed. Cased partly on the no\cl of Don Fniise 
which had already been utilised by Mrs Dehn, one part of 
it, that dealing with Don Antonio, Elvira, Laura and Don 
Ferdinand, is closely allied to The Dutch Lover. It is a true 
comedy of Spanish intrigue, with rather much matter in it 
and hence unduly complicated. This may have been the 
reason why, although It is well-uTittcn, it was unsuccessful 
on the stage*. A similarly cold reception was given to A FooPs 
Preferment, or. The Three Dukes of Dunstable [D.G.c. April, 
16SS), the songs of which were set by Purcell. Cased partially 
on Fletcher’s The Noble Gentleman, it introduces a "Cassett 
scene" or two, professedly designed to satirise the noble art 
of gaming. 

With this play fitly closes the second period of D’Urfcy’s 
art. It shou's him tentatively feeling at a new species of 
dramatic expression which was to lead him later to attempts 
in the sentimental comedy proper. The relation between his 
career and that of Aphra Behn is one wliich, for an under- 
standing of the age, must be kept closely in mind. Not only 
do their dramatic productions peculiarly coalesce, but a study 
of those productions proves to us the correspondence that 
undoubtedly exists bct\\ccn the political excitement of 168 1-2 
and the rise of the sentimental drama. Doth of the writers 
mentioned, about the same year, i68i, drew comedy from 
the pure realms of intrigue and of wit, dowm to the arena of 
politics, thus more or less relating it to life's affairs. Politics 
have little enough to do with morals or moralisations, but 
once comedy Iiad taken it as its mission to "puff" opposing 
parties, or to take sides on national issues, it uas but a short 
step ere it came to treat of social and hence of domestic 
questions and aims. 

Practically .nil D’Urfcy's last plays show traces, greater or 
less, of sentimentalism. Loie for Money, or. The DoarJing 
School (D.L. c. Dec. 1690) «'as a fair success in its time*, 

* See iht UrUtcation 

* In ihc fishtrcnth orniury ii rc»iwJ m 1708 tnJ in 1718 It ir»» 

attrmj hy ColFcy in 17J3 7 * 4 # JJoarJtng J/otit* Jltmfi, or, Tht Skam 

Cu/ijui. 
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and has peculiar value for us in connection with the points 
referred to above. It is one of the first of our Restoration 
plays to exhibit an interest in local colour ^ and it is de- 
cidedly modern in revealing through the romantic Merriton 
and Mirtilla plot elements of a melodramatic kind as well as 
distinct features of the sentimental comedy^. The former of 
the two characters just mentioned is the regular serious, 
emotional, philosophic young man of the later drama, just 
as Mirtilla is the typically pure and misused heroine, rendered 
happy at the end®. 

In 7 'he Richmond Heiress, or, A Woman once in the Right 
(D.L. c. April 1O93) we find the sentimental note so apparent 
in the last-mentioned play even deeper and more pronounced^. 
The last speeches of Fulvia and of Sophronia might have 
come from a drama of 1750, and the former’s rejection of 
mankind has something in it of the later temper. As a work 
of art, however, it lacks the individuality of Love for Money. 

When taken into consideration with these sentimental pro- 
ductions, D’Urfey’s other works of the same period have a 
decided interest as showing the lack of fixity in the age, the 
continual complication of diverse ideals. The Marriage- 
Haler Match’d (D.L. Jan. 1691/2) is, certainly, of interest 
for little more than its Elizabethan, and particularly for its 
Siiakespcarian reminiscences*^, but the three parts of Don 
Quixote and The Campaigners deserve more thorough atten- 

* In the preface D’Urfcy Btatcd he Jived all tlie Eummer at a boarding 
Bchool in order to get bin idcaa and atmosphere, 

“ Particularly in v, iii ; Merriton, hearing that Mirtilla has become rich, 
hai iicruplcr, about marrying her, for fear he should be accused of in- 
triguing after her money. J. Harrington .Smith (ofi. cil. pp, 13 1-2, 139), 
however, believes that D’Urfey v/ar. not writing thin Bcenc ticriously, 

= This play in particular and D'Urfcy in general, came in for a fairly 
Bcverc attaci: in Wit for Money, or, Poet Stutter: A Dialo/'ue Pelween 
Smith, 'Johmon, and Poet Stutter. Containin;; Reflections on some late Plays; 
and particularly on Love for Money, or. The Boarding School (1C91), This 
acco'ic'i D IJrfey of plot-stealing and of general folly and conceit. He is 
styled there “a conceited, touchy, illiterate, pragmatical Nothing” (p. 30), 
I his piece is interesting in many way.s, but is too bitter to be taken very 
ceriou'ily. 

* It was well received (Gildon, pp, 51-2). 

‘ Cf. Forsythe, op. cit. p. 80. In iv. iii Lady Subtle declares; "I’ll 
wear thee here, here next my Heart, where thou chalt grow for ever” 
— iin obvious echo of Duncan’e v/ords in Macbeth. 
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tion*. Peculiarly, when we consider the movement of 
D’Urfcy’s art aa expressed in these latter plaj-s, The Comical 
History of Don Quixote (Parts I and II, D.G. May 1694; 
Part III, D.L. c. Kov. 1695) was so licentious that it was 
given a slightly' doubtful reception on the stage, I have 
already referred to certain scenes and songs in that play, or 
series of pla)*s, and Iiavc indicated my belief that the Mary 
Iluxome scenes were objected to on hypocritical grounds, 
while nothing but pleasure was gained by the contemporar}’ 
audiences from the indecent ditties song by Miss Cross, 
These three parts Collier saw fit to pillorj* in his famous 
invective and D'Urfcy was actually proscciitcd for profanity 
in May, 1698V As a series of plays, the set is a failure. 
D’Urfey has done as much as he could possibly have done 
with his material, but a fantastic novel does not present fit 
matter for a play. One might as ucll think of dramatising 
Tristram Shandy as of making tlic novel of Cervantes into 
a comedy. 

The Intripies at VersaiUes^or,A jfi/f in aU Humours^ (L.I.F. 
f. Feb. 1696/7) is not a particularly interesting work, either 
for plot or for language, but The or, The 

Pleasant Adtentures at Brussels (D.L. c. June i^S) has points 
of value. It contains, in the first place, D'Urfcy's reply to 
Collier in the shape of A Famsliar Preface upon a Late Be- 
former of the Stage, which, as an attempt at critical defence, 
is certainly a weak enough affair. In the second place, uc 
cannot regard The Campaigners as anything else but a flagrant 
outburst on the part of (he author in opposition to the attack 
made upon him. The play is immoral, indecent, uilgar; 
scene after scene of crudest realism is put before the eyes of 
the spectators: and yet even here the author has had to 
succumb to (he new forces at work, flack as we arc in the 
graceless atmosphere of earlier Restoration days, there is, 
particularly in the words of Colonel Derange, sure evidence 
of the altered tone. If comedy sinned now, it sinned, not 

’ An anal}-!!* e{ the rebixm* betarcen ihe ooicJ anJ «h« fUrt mar be 
founj in I'onj-ihe, »/• at i. io> 

' E. Cotie, Lt/t 0/ CorfffX-* (iRSS), p iig 

• Sot " In allhff JIunMitty mt GeneM Cue* it (II. iig). 
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unconsciously as Etherege had done, but with a full realisa- 
tion of its errors, with a guilty glance around as if it feared 
the blow that was about to fall. 

By this time, of course, Cibber had appeared and with 
him the aclmowledged reign of the sentimental comedy. 
Love's Last Shift (D.L. Jan. 1695/6) is typical, not only of 
the whole personality of the actor-author, but of what were 
to be the main characteristics of this type of drama for several 
years to come. Undoubtedly the most penetrating criticism 
passed upon it was that of Congreve who declared that it 
“had only in it a great many Things that were like Wit, that 
were in reality not Wit^.” This comedy inaugurated definitely 
the Cibberian epoch of comedy, although it was, as we have 
seen, not alone in owing a great part of its success to “the 
mere Moral Delight receiv’d from the Fable.” Like some 
comedies of D’Urfey and others it merely aided in standard- 
ising that special code of dramatic morals which set a super- 
ficial veneer over manners not far removed from those of the 
court of Charles. The fifth act conversion atoned for all. 
Such superficial, and, to our eyes, hypocritical, methods of 
morality are hardly likely to please a modern public, and 
often we feel more annoyed, as Fielding felt annoyed, with 
the sham of virtue than with the most flagrant exhibition of 
vice. The age still enjoyed its evil, gallant heroes, as Cibber 
himself confesses in a somewhat apologetic epilogue to this 
particular play, where he refers to the unlooked-for con- 
version of his sinning lover: 

But then again. 

He's lewd for above four Acts, Gefitlemen! 

Possibly no other quotation so aptly sums up the thought of 
the age®. 

Cibber’s genius was by no means of the quality of Etherege 
or of Congreve. Less deep, less artistic, apt to be fluttered 
by praise and ever with abundant self-conceit, he was not 
^ Lowe’s Cibber, i. 220. 

Loves Last Shift was acted on the recommendation of Southerne. 
It was last revived at Covent Garden in 1763. Dennis in his Original 
Letters, Familiar, Moral, and Critical (1721), pp. 138-143, casts doubt 
upon the authorship of this comedy, but apparently without any just cause. 
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content wth the few carefully-u-orked masterpieces of those 
authors; on the success of his first phy he had naught to do 
but rush into hasty producthity, a productinty which ex- 
tended to the age of Anne and ^ter. His other 8c\'entecnth 
century' piece, however, H 'oman's ll'i/, or, The Lady in Fashion 
(D.L. c. Dec. 1696) is a poor piece of work*: his best plajT 
belong to the later age. 

^^'ith Cibber we are in the company of a nc\v race of 
authors, authors who, like Pierre Antoine Motteux, verc to 
drive fon\-ard the sentimental drama on its triumphal career 
during the eighteenth century, were to inaugurate, too, that 
dramatic era of song, dance and show, weaker, more trivial 
and less entertaining, than the song and show of the heroic 
tragedy or of the Restoration corned}'. Everywhere in the 
theatrical world the elements of disintegrauon are only too 
evident. Pantomime had already begun, and the comic opera. 
It required only a little to send comedy careering like a mad 
country girl along that slightly \'ulgar and certainly ver}* 
inartistic path of noise and spectacle which includes the 
ballets and the pasciccios of the eighteenth century'* Cibber 
and Farquhar and Vanbrugh, each in his otvn way, kept the 
spirit of humour alive for a little, as did later Fielding and 
Moore and Sheridan and Goldsmith, but the free expression 
of pure laughter, untouched by thought or by conscience, 
unfed by musical novelties, had passed away for ever. The 
haIc}-on days of the comedy of wit were gone. 

» This owe* 10 Mounlfort'* C^rtymth Park ind lt> Carinle'i Tkt Fortun* 
Iluntrrt. Ii wis ippircnily bT lb* author m litrr >car». The 

originil contract smh Rich for its actinc »» ci'cn m Appendix B. 



SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
CHAPTER THREE 

The volume of critical investigation devoted to Restoration 
tragedy and heroic drama has, naturally, been far exceeded by 
that devoted to tlie comedy of the time— partly because this 
form of theatrical expression more harmoniously agreed with 
the temper of its age and therefore succeeded in coming nearer 
to perfection of utterance, partly because the present century 
has witnessed a remarkable rehabilitation on the stage of 
Etherege, Wycherley and Congreve. While it is true that at 
least one critic has been bold enough to condemn all these 
plays as dulE, evidence of the esteem in which the late seven- 
teenth-century comedies are now held needs no stressing. 

The recent studies of this subject have undoubtedly aided 
us considerably towards assessing rightly what the Restoration 
dramatists sought to accomplish^. On the comic spirit in 
general as it is exemplified in these plays much has been 
written, and, in addition, particularly useful surveys have been 
provided concerning the pla)rwrights’ attitude towards such 
basic topics as youth and age^ The surveys confirm our 

* Sec supra, p. i, and also Basil Williams ("Artificial Comedy,” TLS, 
Jnn. 12, 1928). 

® Bartholow V. Crawford ("High Comedy in Terms of Restoration 
Practice,” Philological Quarterly, 1929, vni. 339-47) attempts to deter- 
mine the contemporary definition and suggests that the comedy of 
manners was seen in this time as determined by (i) concentration on high 
society, (2) uniformity of tone with respect to the social code, and 
(3) emphasis upon wit. Henry Ten Eyck Perr>', in The Comic Spirit in 
Restoration Drama (1925), studies the work of the major dramatists in 
terms of tlieir attitudes towards the social world in which they lived. 
From another point of view, with special reference to the attack upon the 
stage at the close of the century, this is also the theme of Joseph Wood 
ICnitch’s Comedy and Conscience after the Restoration (1924). Bonamy 
Dobrde s Restoration Comedy (1924) is more concerned with comic style. 
J. Palmers older study, The Cotnedy of Manners (1913) still has prime 
value, and there are good sections on this subject in Ashley H, Thorndike’s 
English Comedy (1929). 

’ Eli2abethan Mignon, Crabbed Age and Youth; The Old Men and 
Women in the Restoration Co 7 nedv of Manners (1947), and Tohn Harrincton 

Smith, The Gay Couple in Restoration Comedy 
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knowledge of the narrow interests displayed by the dramatic 
authors, their callous contempt of anything outside their own 
world of youth and their constant battle to maintain their code. 
It is now clear that the Restoration period started wth ^^hat 
was in effect a parity of the sexes, with the young mistress a fit 
challenger to the young gallant, but that by about 1675 the 
fatter, becoming ever more liljcrtine, had assumed such 
prominence as to induce the ladles to reconsider their 
attitude*. Taking the cue from The Amormis WtJmc (E.I.R 
e. 1670), the plajwrights thereafter tended to make their 
treatment of sc.T*comcdy ever more and more comical while 
the feminine pan of the audience struggled to impose new 
standards. 

'i’his consideration of the comedy of manners in relation to 
the life from which It arose raises in a fresh aspect the long- 
dchated problem concerning the “realism” or the “arti- 
ficiality” of the scenes and characters set upon the stage*. It 
has not been difficult to demonstrate that many among the 
invoKcd and complex comic scenes may easily be paralleled 
by simitar situations in real life*. I'he situations may seem to 
our eyes to be far remo\cd from wliat might happen in 
actuality, yet events of a similar kind did occur. On the other 
hand, there is equally good evidence to show that, in using 
such situations, the dramatists treated them freely, always 
subserving a theatrical purpose; and it seems likely tlxat the 
whole comic scene depicted for us in these plays may be 
regarded in the same way — as a ibcatricalismg or idealising 

* In addiiinn 10 the book by J. Iltmnrton Smith citpd tSfur. hn 

article “Shadwell, the I.adir4. «nd the Chintre tn Comedy*' (Modrm 
/•Ai/o/jcr. XI.M 24-33) 

* \V. IlflJt hai a useful “Chronoloccal and Cnticat Renew of the 

Appreciation and Condemnation of the Comic Dramifnti of the Rcttoei- 
tion and Orantre IVnodi" (.VeopAj/o/flfwf, 1925, tm 107-3S. 

J57-304)- 

■ C. .M. TfTvcIvan C'Artifioal Comedy." TIJ}, Jin. 5, 191S) quotet 
from a contemporary tml m ithieh l>oth the e\ent* and the Unjruare 
ihow how "artificial" (by our atandird*) wai the conduct of aocicte at 
llvat time- iimilar endenee t> added b» T A. l.accy {tJ March 15, 

Still ampler proof ha* more recently Iweti pronJeit l»*r Cellrrt .‘«pencrr 
Allcmin m Mjlnmonu} Ltitr OtJ tht .Warer*J.'i r/ Coned, 
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of the rcaU. This fundamentally is the truth seen by Charles 
Lamb; since the comedy is an idealising or intellectualising of 
life, the world of emotion is left behind us and we are permitted 
for a space to put all moral values aside”. The truth is well 
expressed by an author who has devoted a special study to the 
Restoration wits and whose knowledge of their lives and works 
well qualifies him to distinguish the real and the idcaH; 

Here is no question of realism; Ethcrege seized upon and 
embodied in his play not the real, day by day life of Whitehall, 
but the life which Whitehall was pleased to imagine it led. Indi- 
vidual items may be factual, but the total picture is a comic 
illusion. 

On the other hand, the licences taken by Restoration comedy 
were responsible for the very general attack upon it which came 
at the end of the century, and this attack has of late been more 
fully examined than it had been in the past^. At one time it 

* Elmer Eclpar Stoll has been the most emphatic champion of the 
nnti-rcalistic interpretation of Restoration comedy: sec liis “The Bean 
Monde at the Restoration” {Modern Lmigunge Notes, 1934, XLIX. 425-32) 
and “The ‘Real Society’ in Rcstomtion Comedy: Hymeneal Pretenses” 
{id. 1943, i.vm. 175-81), ns well .ns his chapter on “ Litcr.nturc and Life” 
in Shakespeare Studies (1927) his C5s.ny, “Literature and Life Again” 
{PMLA, 1932, XLVii). 

’ An excellent analysis and defence of Lamb’s views appear in an 
article by Walter E. Houghton, Jr., “Lamb’s Criticism of Restoration 
Comedy” {ELH, 1943, x. 61-72). Tlie same quality in the drama of the 
time in traceable in the use the dramatists made of apparently re.nl settings. 
Richard II. Perkinson (“Topographical Comedy in the Seventeenth 
Century,” ELH, 1936, iii. 270-90) shows that men like Brome freely 
exploited the actual ns a background of their plays, that this tendency was 
developed further during the Restoration period, but that the tendency 
was rather “ to use topography for technical ends.” These settings were 
not re.nlistic transcripts from what was seen. 

John Harold Wilson, The Court Wits of the Restoration (1948), p. 164. 
* Joseph Wood Krutch’s Comedy and Conscience after the Restoration 
(1924) has this subject ns its central theme, and a more detailed analysis 
of The Jeremy Collier Stape Controversy, l6gS-iys6 (1937) has been pre- 
pared by Sister Rose Anthony. G. F. Lamb (“A Short View of Jeremy 
Collier,^ En/jlish, 1949, vn. 270—5) has a brief impressionistic essay on 
the subject, and Kathleen Rcsslcr endeavours to rehabilitate Collier in 
an article on “Jeremy Collier’s Essays” {Seventeenth Century' Studies: 
Second Scria, cd. Robert Shafer, 1937, pp. 179-285). In “Dr James 
Drake and Restoration Tlieory of Comedy” {Rrviau of English Studies, 
>939i xv. 180-91), L. L. Williams takes The Anticnt and Modern Stages 
Survey d (1699) as typical of a large body of moderate opinion. 
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was believed that Jeremy Collier was almost wholly responsible 
for a violent rcN'ulsion of feeling with regard to contemporary* 
comedy: now it is seen that hts famous condemnatory* volume 
owed its enormous success and led to attempts at practical 
"reformation” precisely because it stated more trenchantly 
what many men had been thinking (and in part saying) during 
the years Immediately before its appearance. Just before the 
turn of the century arrived the stage was ripe for a change in 
style and in orientation. The fortune of the sentimental drama 
is a subject more appropriate for treatment in an account of 
the eighteenth-century* theatre, but, as has been dcmonstratcc 
by scteral scholars, its Iicginnings are unquestionably to be 
found in the decades immediately following the year 16S0. 
'Phere is an Ironic piquancy in the reflection that the charac- 
teristic comedy-drama of the reign of good Queen Victoria 
was thus being fashioned within the reign of good King 
Charles'. 

* rteffrenee thoutd h«e b< mt<!e to t luecrtti'e »tuJy recently pub- 
litlteJ.— CiilTorU Leech'* "Restontion Comedy, TTie Hitlicr ITitie” 
{Etn)i lit Cnfiatm, 1951, >. t65-$4). 
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History of the lay houses 

1660-1700 

TN September 1642 playing had been stopped by the new Puritan 
X government, “while these sad Causes and set times of Humulia- 
tion doc continue,” and later ordinances in 1647 and 1648 were 
issued for the purpose of maintaining the prohibition^ The 
impoverished actors petitioned in vain, and officially those whose 
hearts had not been made sour by the prevailing austerity had to 
content themselves with imaginary performances as they read their 
dramas in printed text. Of such play-lovers there must indeed 
have been many if we arc to judge by the truly extraordinary wealth 
of tragedies and comedies that came flooding from the printing 
houses during these eighteen years. Even if the parliamentary 
regulations had been strictly enforced, we may be sure that when 
the theatres reopened in 1660 their fare would have been well 
known to at least a large part of the eager audiences who flocked 
to their doors". 

Put the regulations were not strictly enforced, and recent studies 
of the drama during the Commonwealth have easily demonstrated 
that surreptitious performances were given at various theatres 
whenever the old actors were able to gather a company and an 
audience — and this was frequently®. No doubt the players risked 

* Thcfic Puritan orders arc reprinted in J, P. Collier, A History of 
Eiil'Jish Dramatic Poetry (1879), it. 36, and 44-6 and in H, C, Ilazlitt, 
The htinlish Drama and Stay,c under the Tudor and Stuart Princes (1869), 
pp. 63, 64 and 65-70. 

dealt with by Louis B. Wrifjht in an interesting article 
on "'riic Heading of Plays during the Puritan Revolution” {Hunlinpjon 
Library Ihdlctin, No. 6, 1934, pp. 73-108). 

” Many documents relating to performances during this time arc printed 
or cited by llydcr L, Hollins in "A Contribution to the History of the 
English Commonwealth Drama” (Studies in Philolopy, 1921, XVIII. 267— 
33 .'?)i as well as in his supplementary study, “ The Commonwealth Drama: 
Miscellaneous Notes” (id. 1923, xx. 52-69) and by Leslie Hotson in The 
Commonwealth and Restoration Stape (1928) — cited hereafter under the 
author s name. Apparently quasi-dramatic performances were never 
completely suppressed at tlic great Fairs (Bartholomew Fair and .South- 
wark hair). In this connection very considerable interest attaches to a 
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imprisonmcnl and the $pcctaton a fine, )et ihe scirn'fy o! the 


many of the actors of 1660 had lud the opportunity of excrctsinR 
llicir sUU during the dark years and by no means ail of the older 
members of the audience had to search their memories beyond 
the year 1642 for records of performances they had seen in the past. 

1 . D'AvetianVs ** Operas,^' 2656-1659. 

Hy far the most interesting of ail stage activities between 1642 
and t66o, however, arc those associated with the name of Sir 
William d’Av cnant, the one man who, albeit through a subterfuge, 
actually succeeded in breaking the ban and in securing ofiidal 
sanction for his showa'. 'fhe subterfuge was, in effect, threefold: 
where others had striven to present performances of the earlier 
Caroline tragedies and comedies as entertainments, D’Avenant 
continually emphasised that he was intent only on "openj," « rote 
his own pieces (thus uncontaminaicd by the stain of production 
during the reign of Charles I) and adroitly cultivate a moral 
patriotic note. It is entirety possible that his theatrical activities 
vvere considerably more ettensive than has generally been sup- 
posed— a satirical ballad wntten before the beginning of April XO56 
actually suggests that he had shows in no less than four theatres— 
but even if wc accept only such presentations as are attested by 
firm documentary evidence the importance of his pre*Rcsioration 
management is made amply clear. In Feb. 1655/6 he was engaged 
in raising a suflicient sum of money for his ventures. On May 23 
The Firjt Dity'l Entertainment, pv-en "by Musick and Declama- 
tions after the m.inncr of the Anaents." w:as put before an audience 
at Rutland House — the declamations being in cfTect a debate con- 
cerning the virtues of opera, subtly combined with patriotic praise 

bill for pupprt'pU)-! st John booth, which Willum V*n l.,enncp 

(hinli i« “The Ijflicit Known HitKluh rjjvbiir* {Hanard library 
yiM.'.Vfi’f. IQ47, t }S3-s). As IS HrII known, only • fru scattered bills are 
InowTt before the eifthteenih centurr V\ J l^awrenee rerroducet four 
hand>hi!lf of l6g2-^ in Th* anj Other StuJiei, 

SffonJ Seriet (iQIjb PP- 340-1. and Ideanore Ilotwcl] (’*A l*!4)b<Il of 
16^7/* Lif>ran. 4ih ser.< loji. xi 400~Sool draws attention to another, 
rrcordine A Ki«( anJ ,V« King on Feb aa, itvy 

' On D’AvTnsnt's Commonwealth theatncaJ cfTorTS l.es!ie llotion 
(PP iJ7-^a) has published much new nu'enal Other records of these 
eiforts appear in A. II Neihrrcnt, Str Il'si'uin P'Atfnjni (igjS), AL'red 
liatlufe. Sit IlV.’uin tXjtmam (tvjj) and .Monu^ue Sunimen. The 
I'ltyhoui* tj (igJ5h 
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of England. D’Avenant’s next step seems to have been the pub- 
lication of The Siege of Rhodes\ a copy of which he sent to liis 
influential friend Bulstrode Whitelocke on Sept. 3 : a production 
of tire piece no doubt followed later the same month. Despite the 
cramped quarters both for actors and for spectators, a proscenium 
and five scenes were designed for the opera by John Webb, 
inheritor of the art of Inigo Jones; the originals of these are still 
extant in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection at Chatsworth^. The 
small stage of Rutland House, however, was far too narrow for his 
ambitious projects, and early the following year D’Avenant is 
formd presenting a memorandum to Secretary Thurloe, arguing 
the virtues of his operatic ventures : apparently he was successful 
in obtaining official approval for more public performances than 
those at Rutland House, and before July 25, 1658, The Cruelty of 
the Spaniards in Peru, “exprest by Instrumental! and Vocall 
Musick, and by the Art of Perspective in Scenes,” was being 
“represented daily at the Cockpit in Drury-Latte, At Three after 
noone punctually.” 

This house, known variously as The Phcenix and The Cockpit, 
had been established by Christopher Beeston in 1616^, Various 
contemporary records tell of its surreptitious use by actors during 
the early years of the Commonwealth period and, even although 
its interior was “pulled downe” in March 1649'^, it was evidently 
still fit for the staging of plays. Precisely who had it in control in 
1658 is uncertain, but the probability is that D’Avenant rented it 
from John Rhodes, a “bookseller” and, according to John Dovmes, 
a former wardrobe-keeper at Blackfriars, who had been resident 
there since 1644®. 

The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru was obviously designed to 
win favour by its patriotic tone, and it was soon followed by a 
companion piece, The History of Sir Francis Drake : perhaps, too, 
* The preface is dated Aug. 17, 1656. 

= They were originally identified by W. G. Keith, “The Designs for 
the Firet Movable Scenery on the English Public Stage” {Burlington 
XXV. 29-33, 85-9)- See also the same author’s “John 
Webb and the Court Theatre of Charles II” {Architectural Review, 1925, 
Lwr. SOySS)- Other work of Webb’s is dealt with by Hamilton Bell, 
Contributions to the English Playhouse” {Architectural Record, 1913). 
Elen during the earlier part of the Commonwealth there were men 
interested in experimenting with new scenic devices (see the present 
wnters note on “Scenery between Shakespeare and Dn'den,” TLS, 
Aug. 15, 1936). 

On the early history of this theatre see J. Q. Adams, Shakespearean 
Playhouses (ipW), pp. 348-67 and Leslie Hotson, pp. 88-100. 

Leslie Hotson, pp. 43 and 77, 

‘ On Rhodes see infra, p. 289. 
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^ ‘Ti . r:.-» t j .1.. , 

. ' * « y '■ ' i , ' 

tint prc\iou«!y he had somehow managed to secure support for 
his projects from Oliver Cromwell, and when the Protector died, 
on Sept. 3.1658, those who looked upon these operas as cnl things, 
felt free to express thcmscKcs more freely than hitherto they had 
dared. Ne\crthclcsa, as Evcl>n testides, the "opera” was still 
active as late as May 6, 1659. 

II. The "OW Actors” at the Red Bull, 16^^1660. 

Political c\cnts hy this time were moving rapidly. General 
George Monk marched down to London early in die new jear. 


hurried off to France, recciting his pass on March 17, 1660, just 
after arranging for the lease of Uslc’s Tennis Court*. At the same 
time, while he wus thus fljang a higher pitch, wrious remnants of 
the theatrical companies which had flourished during the reign of 
Charles I hastily set up their stages. 

Already on May 12. 1659, Anthony Turner and Edward Shal» 
terall* were In trouble o\er premature performances at the Red 
Hull, recognisances for their appearance before the MiJdlese.x 
justices being giien by Wiliam Wintershall and Henrj’ Eaton*. 
'Hiis theatre, established in 1605 and of old notorious for die 
"popular” nature of its shows, was one 0/ the last open-air or 
public pla) houses, and during the Commonwealth it had witnessed 
not a few surreptitious performances*. Tlic facts that Wlntershall’s 
and ShatteraU’s names arc here associated together and that the 
same names appear in Downes’ list of the actors who, as "the 
scattered Remnant of scseral” pre-Commonwcalth troupes, 
“Fram’d a Company who acted at the Bull*” suggest that already 

’ AJthouch no! pnntrd until Uwr, ihii entereJ m the Sutionen’ 
Hegitter cn .M»y 30, j 6 j 9- 

• lycslie Hotson, pp- ■od 16a. On the tenm* court ai ■ theatre see 
!•/«. p 301. 

• Turner 11 In'iwn tn hair t'een •ctmc « tSe Cocipis n 1611. anJ he 

anil in Be«ton‘i ciimpan) there m 1637 (tJe-iU I- Ilentley, Thfjaeobmi 
a’ui CcTcJine Stj;* (t94«>, »• 6o7-*: thii aiork 1* hereafter u 

“ G. n. nenitey.'' Tor ^^latfefalt »ee te/ra. p aSS. 

• MUMfirx CounW KffofJi (ed. ) C. JeafTreton). III. 279. 

• lyrtl e Motion, pp. 34. 3*. 44- 

• rp 1-3, Do»nc»' "\\illu.-n SHattertl** 11 prolu’.'jr a n «ti«.e for 

“LJvrjfJ". 
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tliis group Iwcl hccu foniicd into si thcutrical organ isiition. TJnfor- 
tiinalcly it is impossible to determine with any assurance precisely 
which actors in Downes’ list were original members of the Red 
Bull men and which were brought in during the course of the year 
1660, but reasonable guesses may be made. Certainly on August 14, 
1660, when they came to an agreement with Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of the Revels’, they included, besides Wintershall, Michael 
Mohun, Robert Shattcrall, William Cartwright, Walter Chin, 
Charles Hart and Nicholas Burt, For most of these there is clear 
evidence of pre-Commonwealth histrionic activities. “Major” 
Mohun, who headed the troupe, is recorded as a boy apprenticed 
to Becslon, he was certainly at the Cockpit between 1637 and 1640, 
and in 1658 he was exercising his art at Antwerp Wintershall 
seems to have been one of Queen Henrietta’s men’’; Robert 
Shattcrall, liidward’s brother, was at the Cockpit in 1639 andscems 
to have been a boy under Becslon’’; Cartwright, born aljout 1606, 
had been in Queen Henrietta’s company just Ijcforc the closing 
of the theatres and was concerned with illegal performances in 
1648'''; Wright declares that both Clun and Hart were boys at the 
Blackfriars*'; Burt is recorded as a boy under Shank at the same 
theatre’. It is also likely that original members of the group were 
Richard Baxler“,John Ivacy” and Thomas Loveday’°,all of whom 

’ Leslie Motson, p. 7,07. See in/rii, p. 316. 

’ G, IC, Bentley, 11. 511-12. He died in October 1684, and did not net 
lifter 1682. 

" Jd. II. O23-.I. Tlie "Key” to The Rehearsal Btntcs thnt he died in 
July 1679. 

■* Jd. u, 571-2. l ie left the sliif'c probably iibont i()79. lidward Shnt- 
teinll may be the luhvnrd Seliottnel wlio wan acting' at 'J’Jic Maguc in 164/). 
^ ° Jd. 404-5. lie died in Dec. 1680. On tbis actor aec IJlennore Bo.svvcli, 
" Yoiini; Mr Cartwright" {Modern Ijanf;ua/;e Revictv, 1929, XXIV. 125-42). 

° Jd. II. 405. Chin wan killed in Au/?. i6f)4. Hart left the stage in 1682 
and died in Aiig. 1683, 

’ Jd, II. 397, He iiccrn!i to have retired about 1679. 

" Jd. It. 360-2. Born in 1593, he nerved firnt at the Red Bull and later 
joined the King’a Men. He died probably before 1667. 

Id. 11. 495-6. Aiibrey annertn he had been John Ogilby’n apprentice; 
he wan at the t.ockpit in 1639. He dieil in Sept. 1681. An portraits of 
Itentorntion actori are few in number, attention may here be drawn to the 
intereMtmg examination devoted by Charles W. Cooper to “The Triple- 
Portrait of John Lacy” {VMJ.A, 1932, xi.vii. 759-65). He ohows thnt, 
while the uniinl identification of one fip.ure (Galliard in The Variely) in 
correct, the second cannot be either 'league in The Conwdltce or Sauny 
in Lacy s alteration of The Tawin,; of the Rhrew, and tlie third may well 
not be Scruple in J he Cheats. Cooper liazards the suggestion thnt it may 
be Obadiab in The Alchemist. 

Jd. II 498. He was acting at Norwich in 1635, and in 1644 at The 
iiiifrue. J ecuharly his name doe.n not appear in Downes’ list. 
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had had prenous histrionic ctpcricnce and whose names appear 
along with the others cited abosc in an order dated Ort. 6, 1660*. 
A record of their repertoire has been presen-ed for us*. Most of 
the plajs arc from the "Rcaumont and Fletcher” scries— TTir 
Humorous Ucutfnant, The Br^^ar't Bush, The Tamer Tamed, Wit 
IIiMoar Money, The htaitTs Tragedy, Philastrr, Rollo, The Elder 
Brother, A Ktn^ and A’o AVn», but there are aI<o a few of Shale* 
spcarc’s — Henry IV, The Merry tVtves of Windsor and Othello— 
besides Shirley's The Traitor, The Weddsn», and Ijyot't Cruelty, 
Killigrcw’a Claraeilla, Jonsoti'a Ef-icttne, Cliapman’s Busty D'An- 
boss (“Dumbojs"), D'Avcnant’a The Vn/oriunaie Lavers and 
Middleton’s The Widens. 


III. The " Young Actors*' cti the Cockpit, 265^-1660. 

While these older actors were thus endeavouring to recapture 
the glories of by*gonc days, another and a younger group was 
vying with their efforts. Already on Feb. 4. »659/6o ntomas 
LiUieston svas arrested for wrongfully acting at the Cockpit or 
I’liocni^*. 'Tliis house, Downes informs us, was taken over by a 
group of playcn under the direction of “Mr Rhodes a Bookseller 
being Wardrobc*Kccpcf formerly (as 1 am inform'd) to King 
Charles the First’s Company of Comedians in Bbek-rriarsV llis 
asACfiioft that t( presentetf plajsundcra licence from General Monk 
(i.e. benveen Feb. 4 and March 24, i659'6o) is not supported but 
rather contradicted by contemporary evidence*. On the otlier 
hand, Lilliestort was a meml>crof Rhodes’ company, while there 
is a record that on July 2S. j66o the manager lud to pay a fine of 
^4. 6f., twopence for every day his troupe had then performed at 
the Cockpit*. Dowtics lists bis group as consisting of Thomas 
Bettenon, 'Tlionus Sheppey, TTiomas Love), Lilhcston, Cave 
Underhill, Robert Turner. James Dtxon and Robert Nokes, as 
well as another six who “commonly Acted Women’s Parts” — 
ndward Kynaston, James Nokes. Edward Angel, William Bet- 
terton, John MoscU and one Floid*. Nearly all of these mm seem 
(o have been young and new to die stage, only for Love! do we 


* See ir/ra, p 394- 

* Herbert, p Sa 

* MiJl'eier Ctmn!} JJeivfJi, III. aS*. P 17. 

* l.ethe Holton, p 19" «... , y . 

* /J 19S Holton tureettt ibat sJ M a mnuar wr 
pertupi We oufht to uie the docwDcni w it iud«». 

’ P. 18. 


17 
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have sure evidence of pre-Commonwealth experience^. Rhodes 
himself presents a puzzle". Records relating to “JoEn Rliodes” 
come from as early as 1624, but if they all refer to tlie same man 
he must indeed have had a busy and variegated career — an actor- 
musician in the King’s Men, a bookseller, a part-OAvner of the 
Fortune Theatre, a member of the Drapers’ Company and now 
the manager of one of the two theatrical troupes established at the 
Restoration. We may be concerned with more than a single man 
here, although such diverse activities are just witlain tlie bounds 
of possibility^. 

IV. Beeston of Salisbury Court, 1660. 

Certain documents tempt us at first to believe tliat, in addition 
to these two companies — Mohun’s at the Red Bull and Rhodes’ 
at the Cockpit — still a third acting troupe had been set up at 
Salisbury Court. This theatre^, about tlie same size as the Cockpit 
and, like it, a “private” roofed playhouse, was set on a plot of 

^ G. E. Bentley, ii. 498. He is recorded at Norwich in 1635. Betterton, 
born in 1635, continued in active career until after 1700; he died in 1710. 
Not much is known about Sheppey, but he was still acting in 1688. Lovel 
disappears from our knowledge within a short time, as does Lillicston, 
but Underhill performed as late as 1710. Turner may soon have taken to 
strolling; Dixon proved undistinguished, and soon vanishes from our 
ken; Roliert Nokes, less famous than his brother, James, is not heard of 
after 1663. After winning fame in tlie interpretation of women’s roles, 
Kynaston pursued a distinguished career in male parts until about 1698; 
similarly James Nokes passed from young heroines to more mature parts, 
becoming one of the most popular comic actors of the age; he acted up 
to 1689 and died in i6g6. Angel, too, ivon success in comedy, acting up 
to the time of his death, about 1673. The other three mentioned by 
Downes were of no importance. 

■ See G. E. Bentley, ii. 544-6, and Leslie Hotson, pp. 99-100. 

° A. H. Ncthcrcot, Sir William D’Avenant, p. 339, suggests that Lady 
Alwwny, printed in 1659, may have been one of the plays given by 
Rhodes’ men, but we have no sure record of their repertoire. There is a 
peculiar prologue to a revival of The Alchemist which probably may be 
dated in 1660: although this play was later, in i66r, being given by the 
“old actors,” the allusion here to "young Beginners” suggests that this 
performance was by Rhodes’ company (Autrey Nell Wiley, Rare Prologues 
and Epilogues, 1642-iyoo (1940), pp. 13-17). Pepys saw The Loyal Subject 
at the Cockpit on Aug. 18, 1660. A. C. Sprague, Beaumont and Fletcher 
on the Restoration Stage (1926), pp. lo-ii, takes the list given by Downes 
(p. 18) as belonging to Rhodes’ company. If so, then in addition to 
The Loyal Subject we have the following titles: The Maid in the Mill, 
The Wild Goose Chase, The Spanish Curate, The Mad Lover, A Wife for 
a Month, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, The Tamer Tamed, Pericles, 
The Unfortunate Lovers, Aglaura, The Changeling and The Bondman. 

* Sec Leslie Hotson, pp. 100-14. 
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ground some 140 feet long by 42 feet %nde‘. In 1^52 it «i3 bought 
by William Becston, mIio proceeded to repair, and panly to recon- 
stnict it. lilts William nccston 'vas theson of Christopher Uerston ; 
l)om not later than alxiiit 1606*, he had prcaumal»l> l>ccn trained 
as an actor by bis father and nxis hter concerned irith themarugc- 
ment both of Salisbury Court and of the CodepIt. Two things 
concerning him are of particular interest. Finn, he seems to lui e 
been among the most active members of Ids profession in en- 
deavouring to keep the idea of dramatic performances alive during 
the period of the Commonwealth; and, secondly, no other aaor 
has received such direct praise as a theatrical ‘‘coach.’* Francis 
Kirkman, in 1652, called him "the happiest interpreter and judg 
of our English Siage-I’Iajca this Nation ever produced" and 
declared that "the chief, and most ingenious of-them aclnowledg 
their Fames & Profits essenthUy sprunp from " his “instructions, 
judgment and fancy*." Two years later, Fichard Flecknoe, in a 
postscript to Aocr'r Dominion, made over iJie rights in this pby, 
if ever it were to be acted, to "Mr Will. Decston, who by Reason 
of his Jong Practice and Etpenencein this way, os also for luving 
• . • . . , '**,•. •. 7 »’ ’“V t*-* Man for 

" . • . * .• . _ , . . •nanager 

|Iert»crt, 

authorising him to set up Salisbury Court as a pbyJiouse*. T 7 ii» 
order, however, is Iwth unsigned and undated; the attnbiition to 
it of the date 1660 is based only on a guess by Edmund Malone*. 
Since we do not know vv hen the order was issued or what particular 
use Hecston made of it, no theory can I’e built on its contents. 
TJicre is no record of any actors belonpng at this date to a Rceston 
company, and the probability is no such company then cxisied: 
no doubt Becston merely acted as theatre-owner and sat hoping 
for tenants. Despite the common belief (vhich I once aiured) 
that three companies were acting in Ixmdon during the first part 
of the year 1660, we may lie content with merely the two groups 
of "old" and " voung” plaj era performing under the managemmi 
of.Mohun and Rhodes respectively. vnih iJeeston aniiouslylcoljng 
round for actors to occupy his playhouse 

' J Q Ad»m«. (> JTt . 

* "Some Notes on WUlum PecSK«'’(ri-V. .Sot aj, Oo t.n 

•cunura lee C T. Henfler. it J70'4 

* Th*LefftaTuiAJt/yitvrfir/Clf*vi>«nJI^iUt>saUr't’Uilt^xa'orr. 

* ihrl^n, p Si . - . ci 1 

■ -Il..ional Aremail cl the Eni'.J. bt.;. >■> I-.. I At.-..." AAa'- 
•yeu'i (iSii). II arj. 


iff-i 
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At the same time, it flccmB certain that hy the Bummer of 1660 
Ikcolon m\i8t have Bccnred the tenants Ijc Bouj'ht. On Aur. 20, 
wlien nerbcrl a)>poiiUcd a certain John Kogcra to guard the 
■'ll Moleatations and InjuricaV’ waa 

addrcaacd “'J’o the Actora of the Playhouaca called the Red Bull, 
Cockpitt, and 'rheatre in Saleahury Court.” 'J’hir, was only a few 
(lays after Ilcrberl had, according to his statement of July n, 
1662®, succeeded in forcing agreements on the Red Bull players 
(“the Kinges Company”), Bceaton and Rhodes, From a letter of 
the 30th, addrensed hy H, Moseley to Herbert", we are definitely 
told that three companies were then operating— “the gentlemen 
actors of the Red Bull,” “Mr Rhodes, of the Cockpitt playhouse” 
and “the Whitefryers playhouse and players^,” 

'J’hc absence of any information concerning the personnel of 
any body of “Beenton’s men” tends, however, to s\iggC3t that the 
actors at Salisbiiry Court in Aug. j66o, were a visiting company 
rather than a troupe of his own, and the strong likelihood in that 
they formed a troupe under the redoubtable George Jolly''. This 
interesting and fiery character wan certainly acting in 7640", and 
from to 1660 his career, an director of a company of English 
players on the Continent, can easily be traced. The first sure record 
concerning him after the Restoration is a licence, dated Dec, 24, 
16C0, granting him leave “to erect one company” and “to pur- 
chase, build f)r hire a theatre’.” I’min this document it lias 
generally been assumed that Jolly did not start activities in England 
until the year j 06 i, but a more probable hypothesis is that he had 
already been appearing under Bccston’s aegis and that his applica- 
tion for an individual licence in December was motivated by other 
events in the theatrical world". 

* Herbert, pp. 83-/I. 

“ Jd. pp, 120-2, 3 Id. p, 90. 

* Wliilefriiirn W(m nn niternntive nnmc for .Siilinijiiry Court. 

'■ W, J. l.nwrciice, in (in emmy cntiilcti “A I'oraotten Rc.ntonilion 
I’layhouiie’’ {ICtinUsclw Sludicn, 1905, xxxv, 2,79--89), firm called ntteniion 
to the importance of tliia inaniij/er. New tlocumenia prenenlcd in llie firm 
edition of tlic preaent volume and in Leslie Ilotaon, pp. 767-96, more 
clearly outlined liin activities, and further records of his strolIinK career 
have materially added to our Itnowledf’c of hin work. It in possilile he 
may have he.cn concerned with the performance of 'r.'itliam’a The Jiiimp 
at " Dorset Court" (Salishury Court) about June, j66o. 

“ G. IC. Bentley, tt, /iS.i-.p 

’ I.eslie Hot'ion, pp. 177-8. 

* Sec iif/ra, pj). 308-13. 
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The Establishment of Theatrical Monopoly^ x66o. 

Such o-ents had resulted mainly from the ardent courtJeoKip 
of Sir William D'A'cnant and of Thomas Killi;:rc»^ D'Asenant 
already held a patent for a theatre, issued by Charles I in 
but any hopes he may have had for authoritj- to set up a tinple 
monopoly ere blasted by KiIhi:fc«*simportunacrj-;he too«-antetI 
a share in theatrical profits, and on July 9, i6f)0, his influence uith 
the King enabled him to secure an order for a royal srarrant— 
a ssarrant which not only pax'c him permission to set up a play- 
house but also prQ\-idcd a monopoly for D’As rnant and Urmclf*. 
No doubt the pair of scheming adsenlurcn hurried into consulta- 
tion immediately, and ten days later (July 19) D'Avenant lud 
completed a draft far a final joint patent and this sras approved 
on Aug, 21*. 

The next tasX of the patentees was naiunlly to sec their prin- 
legcs realised tn actuiiity, and apparently their first step tenanJi 
this goal was to secure, through royal command, united control 
over the t«"0 companies directed by Mohun and Rhodes. An 
actors* petition, signed by several of the Red Dull players*. Informs 
us that, "according to your Majesty's approbation from all the 
companies we nude election of one company," and the truth of 
this statement is proved by a decfaration later made by Herliert, 
to the effect lint on Oct. 8 Killigrcw and D'Asenant set up a 
company of twenty players and caused them to perform until at 

‘ Rfferrncn to che former •rpear luf-ra. p 4 - Alfred Ifarbaee ha* ■ 
biojrmphj* of the laitcr — T^omdr AV/i/rrtr Caeehrr Dra^atuf, itii -^3 
(tojo). 

* A II. Nfthercot, Sir If D'Atmant, r 170 

* Le*)ie I lotion, p i<n 

* Id. pp 199 -aoo Motion »bm«» (pp a»-a) thit 1 dorommt difrd 
Au 2 > so, ordennu the *upprr**ion of *11 other thratm, 1 * mrrrlr a draft 
in U‘A\cnant'a handwntmff. and wa* nodouhinevrr itturd Thrpa*roT. 
after notjne that man> pla»-s performed “doe oontaine much mif’er ct 
prophanation and tcumfif) " and “for the moir part 

Kauehince of the manneri of toch a* arr pre<eot ai them. aJthoujh they 
mtcht tie u*e«l to *‘»efue ai initofrnt and harmlei'e doertiiement f'r 
many of our iul>;ects." declare* that the Kmc i« pleated to frant a Ijcenre 
to Killiwew and D’Atenxnt for the aetiinc op of two compiur* and f r 
the erection of two ihcatm, prantme them lea»e to f.* pace* of etPrsnee 
“ai either haue t«n accuttomelv piuen or a* ■hall 1* rea»onib.e in rrfarj 
of the preaf erpenoe* of aceno*. mu*>tK and tuch new d«or»*--«» *• 
liaue not been formerlj u»ed." It •!“» •rrr^i that no other cce-p**Ar* 
ihouM act in Ixmdon and that the two pa'cntera *W.J r<ru*e a 1 r .«7* 
l>efore acimc •'’d cut out at) offeniMe pamcei. 

* llrrl^ert, p ul 
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ast the 1 6th of that month^. No doubt this explains why a list 
f His Majesty’s Comedians, dated Oct. 6, i66o, gives the names 
ot only of several “Red Bull” actors (Burt, Hart, Mohun, Robert 
ihatterell, Lacy, Wintersell, Clunne, Cartwright, Edward Shat- 
jrell, Baxter, Loveday) but also of Kynaston and Betterton, 
lembers of the Rhodes’ troupe 

Performances were thus given at the Cockpit, since on the very 
ay of the combined operations, Oct. 8, Herbert addressed a 
peremptory order to Rhodes at that theatre, demanding under 
/hat authority the house was being used as a playhouse^. Rhodes’ 
nswer was “that the Kinge did authorize Him.” 

By this time the two patentees were nearly ready to carry out 
heir real object — the establishing of two independent theatres, 
"lo. doubt after some discussion among themselves, D’Avenant 
lected to take over the younger men of Rhodes’ company, while 
Cilligrew chose the older players of the Mohun group. There is 
. suggestion in the actors’ petition referred to above ^ that even 
)efore the commencement of the united performances the latter 
lad entered into a covenant with the “Red Bull” men that they 
hould “act with woemen, a new theatre, and habitts according 
0 our sceanes.” Both courtier-managers started activities at the 
lame time, the beginning of Nov. 1660, just a month after the 
:emporary setting up of the united players at the Cockpit. 


VI. The King’s Men, 1660-1665. 

Killigrew’s company came under the direct patronage of the 
Ring and as a temporary Theatre Royal the manager chose 
Sibbon’s Tennis Court in Vere-street, Clare Market. This house 
bad already been used for play performance: indeed, there is a 
record of its having witnessed in March 1653 a production of 
ICilligrew’s own Claracilla^. Although Pepys enthusiastically 
praised it as “the finest playhouse, I believe, that ever was in 

* Leslie Hotson, p. 205. On Oct. 16 Pepys saw Wit without Money 
ind on Oct. 30 The Tamer Tamed, both at the Cockpit. 

* L.C. 5/137, p. 332. In giving these lists I have retained the spellings 
af the names of actors. In the first edition of the present book I had 
endeavoured to argue against the theory that such an amalgamation was 
effected, but Hotson’s findings prove that R. W. Lowe {Tho?nas Betterton 
(rSgi), pp. 67-9) was right in his original interpretation of the evidence. 

^ Herbert, p. 93. 

*■ See supra, p. 293. Herbert, p. 95. 

‘ Leslie Hotson, pp. 49-50 and 118. 
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England’,” it annot have been very commodious and certainlr 
^visnot equipped to make ujc of that *etnen's%hich Kill.grcwhad 
promised his actors. Presumably because the house svas not quite 
ready, the King’s Men started plajing.on Monday, Nov. 5, 1660. 
at the Fed Dull, mo\jng into their new quarters on the Ihursday 
(Nov. 8) of the same s'cek*. 

In addition to the actors already listed as members of the Mnhua 
company’, another si* arc mentioned by Dosrnes*. Pcculurly, 
One of them, “.Mr Kyntufon," had belonged to the n‘\-af group 
under Rhodes and tsc can only assume that by some special 
arrangement he w-as permitted to seceded from D’Aien ant’s chmen 
company. Tlicophilus Rjrd, althottgh not apparently mentioned 
in any of the early documetus rcUtin:^ to .Mohun’s men, may 
possibly hate been one of their original meml'crs, since be liaJ 
been a IJIackfriars actor as early as 1635, but it is entirely possible 
that during these first months of theatrical activity he had I'ccn 
busily occupied mth his brothcr*fa*li»r, Pcestoa, for 

whom we find him tenmz as agent in A third na.mff on 

Downes’ list is that of “.Mr Duke,'’ Marmadukc Watson, who is 
fint found assoaated with Killigrctv’s men in a document of 
July 29, i66i*. After a moderately undistinguished career, he 
seems to have retired about the )ear 1678. Of ITiomas Hancock 
we know little, and the fact that he Is mentioned in a Iiwry warrant 
for the first time on .May 30, 1663’, leads us to guess tliat he joined 
the company later; the same is pc««ibly true of .Nicholas Ilbgden*, 
while there is c^ery likelihood that the suth of Derwnrs’ additional 
actors, Thomas Ilatcman, did not assoaatc himvlftriih Killigmv*# 
company until the begLnmng of the year 1665*. 

From an early date, too, Kilbgrcw had hi» actresses — Mrs Corey. 
.Mrs Ann .Marshall. .Mrs JiasiJand, .Mrs Wratrr, Mrs Uphill, 
Mrs Knepp and Mrs Hughes— and. as Pepys a.mply shows, several 
of these won both fame and notonct) 

* No%-. ao, itOa If » ;uiT thit pen'"* w»*. «n rrfrinra 

to the company rsther than to ihe IniiJJjrc II>* »on!» *n “And *o »r 
wrrt m tnd uw ii [The /ter.-je'* pjsh], it wm »f!l •«ed «ni heft 1 irw 
tJ.t tint time one Moone. who i» MiJ w be theh«i ■etor m the woiM ^ 
«nd mderd n it the fjiett rIi>hotne. I bcliw. that rtrr «xt in Fra'a-vl 

* I.etlie Ifonon. p 177. A- H Nethereot. Su U Xr/ttw-r. 
r. 340- 

* Set rv^^a, p s*!® ” * 

* G. r. nertlev. (( jrr- llonon, P lOi He d ed m It«4. 

* Set in/ro. p S07- * ^ f 

* Hut fft in/ra p i')7 , , , u » 

* Ht tt prrti3tt»h?y the "Thoenxt Dt’et’ort rtccrdeij cti Mitn Iti. 
1664 5 (tee ••t/'U, p S00> 
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least the i6th of that monthh No doubt this explains why a list 
of His Majesty’s Comedians, dated Oct. 6, 1660, gives the names 
not only of several “Red Bull” actors (Burt, Hart, Mohun, Robert 
Shatterell, Lacy, Wintersell, Clunne, CarUvright, Edward Shat- 
terell, Baxter, Loveday) but also of Kynaston and Betterton, 
memljers of the Rhodes’ troupe^. 

Performances were thus given at the Cockpit, since on the very 
day of the combined operations, Oct. 8, Herbert addressed a 
peremptory order to Rhodes at that theatre, demanding under 
what authority the house was being used as a playhouse^. Rhodes’ 
answer was “that the Kinge did authorize Him.” 

By this time the two patentees were nearly ready to carry out 
their real object — the establishing of two independent theatres. 
No. doubt after some discussion among themselves, D’Avenant 
elected to take over the younger men of Rhodes’ company, while 
Killigrew chose the older players of the Mohun group. There is 
a suggestion in the actors’ petition referred to above ^ that even 
before the commencement of the united performances the latter 
had entered into a covenant with the “Red Bull” men that they 
should “act with woemen, a new theatre, and habitts according 
to our sceanes.” Both courtier-managers started activities at the 
same time, the beginning of Nov. 1660, just a month after the 
temporary setting up of the united players at the Cockpit. 


VI. The King’s Meii^ 1660-166 g. 

Killigrew’s company came xmder the direct patronage of the 
King and as a temporary Theatre Royal the manager chose 
Gibbon’s Tennis Court in Vere-street, Clare Market. This house 
had already been used for play performance: indeed, there is a 
record of its having witnessed in March 1653 ^ production of 
Kdlligrew’s own Claracilla^. Although Pepys enthusiastically 
praised it as “the finest playhouse, I believe, that ever was in 

j Leslie Hotson, p. 205. On Oct. 16 Pepys saw Wit zvithout Money 
and on Oct. 30 The Tamer Tamed, both at the Cockpit. 

L.C. 5 fi 27 > p. 332. In giving these lists I have retained the spellings 
of the names of actors. In the first edition of the present book I had 
endeavoured to argue against the theory that such an amalgamation was 
effected, but Hotson’s findings prove that R. W. Lowe {Thomas Betterton 
(iSgi), pp. 67-9) was right in his original interpretation of the evidence. 

Herbert, p. 93. 

* See sztpra, p. 293. Herbert, p. 95. 

‘ Leslie Hotson, pp. 49-50 and 118. 
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England*," it cannot have been very commodious and certainly 
^^•as not equipped to make use of that sccnerj' which Killigmv had 
promised his actors. Prcsumablv because the house was not quite 
. I- i„. v- 5,1660, 
* ;■ liiursday 

In addition to the actors already listed as members of the Molmn 
company’, another six are mentioned by Downes*. Peculiarly, 
one of them, "Mr Kyrtaston^ had iKlonged to the rival group 
tinder Rhodes and we can only assume that by some special 
arrangement he was permitted to seceded from D* Avenant's chosen 
company. Theophilus Rird, although not apparently mentioned 
in any of the early documents relating to Molmn’s men, may 
possibly ha\e been one of their original members, since he had 
been a Illackfriars actor as early as 1635, but it is entirely possible 
that during these first months of theatrical actirity he had been 
busily occupied with his broiher-indaw, William Becston, for 
whom we find him scriing as agent in 1652*. A third name on 
Downes’ list is that of "Mr Duke," Marmaduke Watson, who is 
first found associated with Killigrcw’s men in a document of 
July 29, 1661*. After a moderately undistinguished career, he 
seems to Ime retired about the year 1678. Of Thomas Hancock 
we know little, and the fact tliat he is mentioned in a livery warrant 


company until the beginning of the year 1665*. 

From an early dale, too, Ktihgrcw had his actresses — Mrs Corey, 
Mrs Ann Marshall, Mrs Eastland, Mrs Wca\er, Mrs Uphill, 
Mrs Knepp and Mrs Hughes — and.asPcpj'S amply shosvs, several 
of these won both fame and notoriety. 

* Nov. so, 1660. It II just possible thit Tepj'S w»s, in fan, rtferrmu 
to the company rather than to the builJmi; His wordi are. ** AnJ ao we 
Went in and uw it [The De^nar’i Hath], 11 was well acted: and here I aaw 
the fint lime one Moone, who if aaid to be the best actor in the world. . . 
and indeed it is the finest plajbouse, 1 believe, that ever was m Fneland." 

* l.eshe Hotson, p 177; A. H. Nelhercot, Sir iViIham D'Aien^t, 
P. Jto- 

* See txif’ta, p. * P. a. 

* G. r. nenitej, 11. 377, l.eslie Hotson. p. J03 He died in 1664. 

* See i"/r.», p. 2^7. * See i"/m, p 363 

' Hut lee m/fa. p jq7. 

* He IS presumabl) the “'Iliomas Dateaton'' recorded on March 16, 
l«4'5 (»ee t’\fra, p. 2^), 
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Fortimntcly, the combined records of Pepys and ricrbcrt, sup- 
ported l)y some other scattered documents, enable us to make up 
wliat was, no doul)t, tlic larger part of this company’s repertoire. 
Shakespeare is represented here by *Jfenty /V\ ^The^ Merry 
Wivea^ *OlJicIlo, /} Midsuvimcr Ni/ilit's Dream, Jonson by ^Epicocuc, 
The Alcheiimf, Barlhohmem Fair and Volpone, but by far the 
greater proportion of the ofTerings come from the “Beaumont and 
Fletelier” series—hcre are *Wit wUliout Motley, *Tlic Degpar’s 
Bush, *The Maid's Traf^edy, The Scornful Lady, *The lilder 
Brother, The Chances, *The IJuinorous Lieutenant, *A Kin/> and 
No Kinp, ^Jiollo, The Loyal Subject, The Mad Lover, The Wild 
Goose Chase, The Maid in the Mill, A Wife for a Month, The 
Spanish Curate, *Thc Tamer Tamed, Monsieur Thomas, *Philaster, 
Buie a Wife and IJatie a Wife, The Little Thief, The Knipht of the 
Burninf! Pestle. Among miseelianeous “Flizaliethau’’ works appear 
Shirley’s * 77 /e Traitor, The Wedding, The Changes, The Imposture, 
The Brothers, The Young Admiral, '^'Love's Cruelty, The Cardinal 
and The Opportunity, Middleton’s ^'’Thc Widow, Massinger's The 
Virgin Martyr, The Bondman and The Henegado, Rowley’s All’s 
Lost by Lust, llro/ne’s The Jovial Crete, The Northern Lass and 
The Antipodes, Delcker’s The Merry Devil of Fdmonton, Webster’s 
The White Devil, Chapman’s *Bussy D'Amhois, D’Avenant’s *The 
Unfortunate Lovers, Rilligrew’s *Claracilla and The Princess, 
Berkeley’s The Lost Lady, Glapthorne’s Argalns and Parthenia, 
Suckling’s Aglaura and Brennorall, Newcastle’s The Country 
Captain and The Variety — together with several new pieces". 

Very soon after the occupation of the theatre in Verc-strcct, 
Killigrew set about making plans for a more commodious building. 
On Dec. 20, i6f)i a plot of ground was leased from the Earl of 
Bedford’’ by Killigrew and Sir Robert Howard, acting in con- 
junction, eight Jictors'*, William Ilewett and Robert Clayton. The 
plot itself, situate between Drury Lane and Bridges-strcct, was 
112 feet by about 58 feet, the rent ^50 a year, and the agreement 
called for the expenditure, before the end of 1662, of fjsoo on 
a theatre to be erected on the site. A month later, on Jan. 28, 

' An (inicriiilc rnarltii lliosc pinyn iilroady recorded in tlic Red Bull lint: 
lice stifim, p. 7,89. 

* Unwiun, pp. 8“9, nddn f.cvcntl otherii oT uncertain date: Tutiiis 
Caaar, Titm Amtromeui, Cntilifir, The Drvil's nu Ass, Kvny Man in Ilis 
Jtunwur, Every Man out of Hit Humour, Erjanus, and The Example. W. 
Van Lennep, in "'rhoinna Killiftrcw Rreparen liin Plays for Production,” 
Adams Memorial Studies, 19,18, pp. 803-8; examines the cut texts of 
several plays. “ I.eslie I-Ioinon, p. 7.13. 

Hail, Hint, I.acy, Molnin, Robert Slialtercll, Clun, Cartwriidit and 
Winteniliall. 
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Not without disturbances and confusions the company moved 
towards the building of their new theatre. Killigrew does not seem 
ever to have won the confidence of the players, and even when 
Mohun, Hart and Lacy were appointed as deputy managers trouble 
still reigned^. Sometimes we can tell the reason why this trouble 
arose, sometimes we merely know of its occurrence 2. On April 25, 
1662, a new, individual patent was issued to Killigrew®, but money 
was not so easy to come by. The estimated cost of the new building 
w'as far below the which eventually had to be expended^ 

and this sum did not cover the additional hea\y payments needed 
for fresh costumes and still fresher scenery. Before the Theatre 
Royal was opened, Killigrew had put his nine shares in the hands 
of trustees®. 

At last the pla3fhouse was occupied by the company, on May 7, 
1663 ®, and the “old actors” at last w'ere established in a moderately 
convenient home of their owm’. Dowmes gives a list of new actors 
who “came not into the Company, till after they had begun in 
Drury-Lane” but we know that these admissions must have been 
spread over many years. Joe Haines, after being at the “nursery,” 
did not join the company imtil the beginning of 1668®; probably 
Pliilip Griffin and Cardell Goodman did not enter it till then or 
later; the first record of Lyddall or Lydal seems to be in Dryden’s 
An Evening's Love (1668); Charleton and Sherley are recorded 
elsewhere only in 1669. Indeed, the only one of Downes’ list of 
whom early references are extant is George Beeston; he was cer- 
tainly at the Theatre Roj^al at the beginning of 1663. In addition, 
four players “Bred up from Boys, under the Master Actors” are 
mentioned — Richard Bell, who appeared in Catilme during Dec. 
1668, Reeves, who had a part in the same play, William Hughes 
and William Harris. The fact that the names of Bell, Hughes, 
Harris, Haines, Shirley and Liddall are first listed in a livery 

^ Leslie Hotson, pp. 244-5. 

- As, for example, the following order of Sept. 9, 1661: “To the 
Company of his Ma**®s Comoedians at the new Theatre These are to 
will and require you t-pon sight hereof to forbeare to act any more playes 
or showes as you will answer the Contrary at your perills giuen vnder 
my hand this n>mth day of September i66j To his Comadians or 

Actors at the new Theater.” 

^ It is presented in full in P. Fitzgerald, op. cit. i. 77. 

* Leslie Hotson, pp. 2.; 

' The complicated sto ~ ncial arrangem ' made by Killi- 

grew and his relatives i' 

' Downes, p. 3, givi opening 7 is fully 

substantiated bv Pepvs. * 

■P. 2 . 
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mmnt of Oct. rc-Tc st i ea: thsr al! ci.r-o fcro t.~s ccm- 

ponv about the sa=:e Dcrruos* nets, th=rtf:r?. a Piarr cs 

be h-cblj doerpS-i-e. The sarte cau:;;:s cust be ebserre-i is deals*.; 
widx his Us: of tbe actresses wboare said tj hrrrjoised tie cerrrasT 
durir.c these ;Ta.-5~Mr3 Bcutel!, XeH Gttt-, Mrs 
Rebecca Marshall, Mrs Mir:n~C Rutter* M-j Verj-aice ar.J 
Mrs .V.se Reeves. ~ ■* 

At Brid^es-sScet KiL'::n^«’ acd fca cunijMr.v were free ts ctale 
irse of scsrric disriar, and no doubt thee beers with hath Jxrcs — 
aldsoutrh not without ftcbJms. Thus, cs March rf, t‘ifi *, 
disputes between the manager and trs plirers are »ug~strd hs an 
cScial “Sumess fa.- jr* Ccc5(re-dians'’£ssre-i frers the Lord Cham- 
berlaia** eSefh Bat all $n<th btexerinns were as cethinj to the 
ireat disaster that came to them, as to the whcle cf Lc-dm, e -t 
ion? after the epenin; cf their pt»j house. The Tear ii6z wes the 
year cf iha preat pLicue. and co Jane 5 the playhctse had tn shut 
its doers by force cf a royal erder d e ctr l n? the cesaatrra cf ail 
d.-a.masc p^crmances*. 

Durin; the two rca.-s that they had used the new Theatre RcyaJ, 
ses-etal fresh plays came inn> thesr repertrL-e, and we hare tie 
titles cf some older dnmas in addihen ta these alwady recorded 
f.'r the company. From n.*icus scuross wo Incw that, wthia thsr 
d.mc, thev gzw The h'se^.'ma Unir-sit^ Tct P.-Loev, 

CjrihcL-kfS Fes’, TTu' -•ILAruu'?. Tkr n a-lr-, rXe TrjL\'r. 
Lcre't .^fisirrss, RsUc ffl'^tfedf/urec JH/f, Pabcue, 

Tra^fJy, R.'ilj, T7:f Sccrrfsl LcJy, The E^Jer Entir', The 
She*hsTJm, Oth^Zj, Urzry /P.yahajC4:ei.?’, aa wrU as KiZ.'prrw's 
own The Pjno-sV U'rSJxr’^. 

* See p. 3*4- 

* I_C. « “These »rr O ret;uue »c« ea r*-* C'-cee »Trr3 ta .Nri'*’ 

N-cfccba Tut? [Char’n ILxrt M-charZ \:.:fc«a Pjstr-: 

Shar te rell J;ha Laor Wdlicn W.nTrrien V%*^Trr 0.a t* —js Cu'* ' 
F.i»nri Sbjrr-en EdwiJ Kerasren Rx^-jr* Etw Thecas LeKr^f 
ThcKXS &i*?s?=nM-i?rs*j4ir Winrc Tfccr^JL«=Orcif NichctisElje'ies 
i ThetsM CniewtT That I dee tereH- Cccaed them ts «r»-d swe «t 
CJT I>i,nrc« at Utiarial rpcc Sj-sri**^ the £.v^uees* dj^ cl 

th3 I.-aar.: Mjtvh -Ved iha: ds<e hr=se w-th the ch« were 

ir.sJe tefweg g e [theta ^e’rJ\ Thcrrjs K.-es~rw thc-i. 

* L.C. 5 13«. p. 4«r “ \''hewM tt a ehccuhi D3.-rer« WJt 

rrsert cf reep’c *hcv!J he preauttevi •- ec» Thcia- ta Ua r— cf 
I.'tfccTP'n cf t.‘'« Tacue Thc«e trv t’-err'-we rj re^r-w ^ “ d' 
tea-e .\ctiac in* cere Flir® rt« recesw f^jCer Or — ttws 
ir.ee.’* 
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VIL The Duke's Men, 1660-1665. 

On the same day that found Killigrew commencing operations, 
j)’y^venant signed an agreement with his actors, to be known as 
the Duke’s Men, and began performances at Salisbuiy Courth 
The agreement 2 is a particularly interesting one, and it provides 
us with the names of the principal members of the D’Avenant 
Company— Thomas Betterton, Sheppey, Robert Nokes, James 
Nokes, Lovell, Moseley, Underhill, Turner and Lillieston^ 

The same day, Nov. 5, performances started at Salisbury Court, 
while D’Avenant hastily went ahead with plans for his new theatre. 
At their temporary home, Pepys saw them give Beaumont and 

^ It is to be suspected that Jolly was pushed out of this theatre and that 
this was the cause of his pleading for a special licence. See supra, p. 292, 
and infra, pp. 308-13. 

- Herbert, pp. 96-100. It is an agreement tripartite between D’Avenant, 
the actors and “Henry Harris, of the citty of London, Painter.” In brief 
the articles arc as follow; (1) D’Avenant agrees to constitute the actors 
into a company, which will give performances under his patent, at Salis- 
bury Court or elsewhere until he provides them with a “newe theatre 
with scenes.” (2) Until that theatre is opened, D’Avenant is to have 
4 shares out of a total of 14, Betterton, James Nokes and Sheppey acting 
as the manager’s deputies in the overseeing of the accounts, and the cost 
of music is to be defrayed, at a total of not more than 301. a day, out of 
the gross receipts. (3) At a week’s notice the actors are to hold themselves 
ready to join D’Avenant, Harris “and other men and women provided 
or to be provided by the said Sir Wm. Davenant” at the new theatre. 
(4) At this new theatre the shares are to be 1 5 in all, of which 2 shares 
arc to go to D’Avenant for house-rent, building and frames for scenes, 
with a further single share for scenes and costumes, (5) The remaining 
12 shares are to be divided into 7 and 5, D’Avenant to have the 7 for 
maintaining the actresses and 5 to go to the Company, Harris having a 
portion equal with the highest. (6) The receipts are to “bee by ballatine, 
or tickettes sealed for all doores and boxes.” (7) D’Avenant is to provide 
three men to receive the money for these tickets, the actors appointing 
some of themselves to supervise the accounts. (8) He is to appoint half 
the number of doorkeepers, the wardrobe-keeper and the barber, their 
salaries to be deducted from the general receipts. (9) D’Avenant is to 
appoint the successor to any actor-sharer deceased and to settle the wages 
of the “hirelings.” (to) He is not to provide among the costumes “eyther 
hatts, feathers, gloues, ribbons, swordc-belts, bandcs, stockinges, or shoes, 
for any of the men actors aforesaid, unless it be a propertic.” (i i) A private 
box, holding 6 persons, is to be provided for Killigrew. (12) The actors 
are to enter into a bond of £500 each for the keeping of these articles. 
(13) Harris is to enter at a week’s notice and enter into the same 
bond. (14) D’Avenant is to be sole "Master and Superior” of the 
Company. 

= Tills agrees with Downes’ list, p. 18, except that he adds the name 
of Dixon as well as those of some boy actors. See supra, p. 289. 
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Fletcher’s The Mdd in the Hfim, The McJ VKtr, The Spc^fih 
Curate, Rule a in/e^JI/ctralVi/e and The Little Thief, Middle- 
tons The Changelin”, Afa*<incer’s The llcvxeood's 

lyrce's Mutreit, and an ar.onxinotis Loot's Quant! (fwslblr an 
alternative title for an old phj). 

At last, some time in June i66f, the nesv theatre sras ready— 
and its importance hca in the fact that here D'AsenanI, sviih his 

Court in Lincoln’s Inn Ficlda, D’Avenant sold, in March, half a 
share to Richard Alchome and a whole share to Sir William 
Russell*. W’/thin a for months expensea were acetimuljtfn^ so 
steadily that in June further shares were disposed of and some 
more f^ollowcd dunn? the follouin; jear*. Nes'ertheless, by dint 
of patient effort, the manager-adventurer found his drea.*n realised. 
Dot^■ne^ gives us the names of his actresses— Mrs Davenport, 
."Nlrs Saunderson (later the mfe of Bettenon), .Mrs Dan'es, .Mrs 
Long, Mrs Anne Gibbs (bter the svife of Shadwell), Mrs N’orris, 
Mrs Holden and .Mn Jennings*. Along inih these, according to 
Dosimcs, D'Aienant engaged some other actors “to CoTrpItai the 
Company he had from Mr Rhodes.” The first of these is the Henry 
Harris, who signed the agreement of Xov. ;66o; he iron eon^ 
siderable fame and continued acting up to 16S:. Joseph Price, 
who died in 1671, was less notable; John Richards seems to ha^c 
been an undistinguished but capable performer of small pits*. 

* ills reference to “Placklnon” on Jan 29. i6^», ts iL-soit ccminly 
* flip for “UTutefnars’’ <i-e. Sataburr Court) See llteekort S^trteer, 
"The Dhclifnan Mj^rerr’* (Mtuiem /•Au'ofcg), 1926, xxiv. I7j-S3). 

* Leslie Hoison, pp. 120-7. 

* Id. p. 320 . * W P- 

* Mrs Dj>Trport, bom m 1642, known ai "Rotala-na,"’ beo-me the 
mistress of the Earl of OifoM taJ retired tn iWs Mrs ?aimJfrsoa 
mjmed Betterton in /66a. Mrs Pane* became one cf Charles’ mu:rrs*es 
tn i66S, and Mrs Lonj; the mistress of the Djke of Rich.monJ. The 
marruee of Anne Gibbs to ShaJ»ell took place between 1663 and 

, ,, t •. - ' — -s-. n \« 



known, save the rccorJir^ of a few parts 

• In Auff. 1662, thu aaor ivas lured awir to Oct.fbr'a theatre m Pab-i 
(Leslie llotson, p 213) He returned m *676 .Not as much as os^J-^e 
wijhed IS known of this Smock Afier theatre. Wdljm ' a.n Lennep ( 
Smock AlJer Plavers tn DubJm." EUl. 1046. n> » * 

manuscnr't of WiIkwi's Dftfhezor. now prrsenrd m the Fo rrr . s\t' 
spcarc Library, was made for it about iOjf the names cf acts.-s 
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“The Five following,” adds Downes, “came not in till almost a 
Year after they begun** — and he lists Smith, Sandford, IMedbum, 
Young and Norris. The famous William Smith and Samuel Sand- 
ford, both of whom continued acting until the middle nineties, 
are recorded elsewhere as members of the company in 1662^. 
Matthew Medbume was active until just before his death in 1679. 
Young's name appears in numerous cast-lists of the sixties and 
seventies; Henry Norris, already engaged in 1662, was an unim- 
portant performer. To these must be added, from another docu- 
ment, Francis Pavy, not otherwise mentioned until many years 
later, in 1688^; Joseph Williams, who was still performing in 1705 ; 
John Crosby; Revet, who may be Edward Revet, author of The 
Tovm Shifts] and Mrs Brown. And evidently the worthy John 
Rhodes, who had originally been responsible for gathering the 
company together, was continued for a time as D*Avenant*s deputy^. 

those of Margaret Osborne, John Freeman, George Bright, Will Peer and 
Pinkethman. For Julitis Caesar they used, before 1676, the text printed 
in 1719 and attributed to D’Avenant and Dryden. In 1677 the troupe 
were at Oxford and in 1681 they performed in Edinburgh. Another 
article by R. C. Bald, “Shakespeare on the Stage in Restoration Dublin*’ 
{PMLA, 1941, LVi. 369-78), also discusses the Julius Caesar and Belphegor 
texts. The former gives us the names of Wamsley, Williams, Lysle, Cotts, 
Cudworth, Smith and his wife, Richards and his wife, Ashbury and Baker. 
See also J. G. McManaway, “Additional Prompt-Books of Shakespeare 
from the Smock Alley Theatre” [Modertx La?iguage Review, xlv. 1950, 

64-5)- 

Leslie Hotson, p. 212, gives a list of various actors who were tried 
for an assault on one of the messengers of the Revels Office on July 4, 
1662: this includes the names of Betterton, the nvo Nokes, Turner, 
Lillieston, Medbume, Underhill, Sandford, Dixon, Price, Harris and 
Francis Pavy. » See infra, p. 332. 

® A warrant in L.C. 5/138, p. 91, orders the Treasurer of the Chamber 
“to pay or cause to be pd vnto John Rhodes the sume of Twenty pounds 
for acting of the play called Ignoramus or the Accademicall Lawyer at 
Court before his Ma^'®.” The manuscript of this play is discussed both 
by Leslie Hotson, pp. 214-15, and by Bernard M. Wagner (“John Rhodes 
and Ignoramus," Review of English Studies, 1929, V. 43-8). The author 
was Ferdinando Parkhurst, and it is stated that the play was “acted at 
the Cockpit in Drury Lane, and also before the King and Queen’s M^ajesty 
at Whitehall on Saturday night, i Nov. 1662.” Presumably this comedy, 
then, had been in Rhodes’ repertoire before D’Avenant received his 
patent. Certainly the cast in 1662 points to a performance by D*Avenant’s 
actore. It is true that “Pegg” and "Mrs Margaret” might seem to refer 
to similarly named players at the Theatre Royal, but the list consists 
mainly of known members of the D’Avenant troupe — Lillieston, Smj'th, 
Underhill, the two Nokes, Norris, Medbume and Sandford. The other 
names are Y dl, Mrs Jennings, Crosby, hlrs Norris, Angell, Mrs Brown 
and Revet. The prologue was spoken by Alexander Read. Another 
document (m L.C. 7/3) seems to show that D’Avenant’s stepson, Philip 
Cademan, joined the company about this time 
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Before six months had passed, D’Arenant succeeded m obtaining 
the sole right to perform certain older pla\^*. These include nine 
Sbatespearian dramas, 'Webster’s Thf 'Duchtis of Malfi and 
Denham’s The Sophy’, in addition he had two months* liberty', 
from Dec. 12, 1660, to act The Mad Ltxer, The Maid in the Mi'll, 
The Spanish Curate, The Loyal Sul^eet, Rule a Wi/e and Hate a 
Tllfe and Pericles. The wording of the warrant suggests that a 
Similar (but now non-extant) list of plan's had been prepared for 
Killigrew, and no doubt the two months’ prorision to D’Avenant 
was made because these plaj-s, mostly from the Beaumont and 
Fletcher series, had been in his repertoire but were now being 
given over to the rival patentee*. Even the incomplete records of 
performances up to the time when the theatres were closed, by 
the plague, in 1665 show that D'Avenant made full use of his 
pri^'de^c. Of Shakespeare’s works he produced Hamlet, Tceljth 

v; ' -f . ». .• . r ... .c f,., 't'-jure 

• I Cear 

, ' W • • • *',**’ • • ■ ! " In 

addition, apart from new pU}*s and some early performances of 
The ilfad Lover, The Maid in the Mill and The Spanish Curate, 
the company presented the manager’s own The Ulit, Lore and 
Hemout, The Unfortunatt Locers and The Sitit of Rhodes, Mas- 
singer’s Th.e Bondman, Shirley’s The CraS^ul Sercant, Glap- 
thome’s n 7 t in a Constable, The VciianS Cid (probably Rutter’s 
play), Middleton's A Trick to Catch the Old One, Brome’s Sparasus 
Garden and Cooke's Greene's Tu Quorpse^. 

During this time, from the opening of the nrw theatre in 1661 
to its temporary’ closing in 1665, D’Avenaat, like Killigrew, had 
consolidated his position. An excmpliScation of the patent be had 

* See irfra, pp. 352-4. Freviousfy I had toug.Ht to tugjest thst 

D’Avenant'# to *t least some cf these was based oa his possession 

of early protnpt-booki (“The Rights of Beestoa tad D’Avtraai in 
Elizabethan Plays," Renee cf Er^ltsh Studies, 1925. i- 84-91), but I now 
agree that Hazeltoa Spencer (“The Resssration Play Lists, ’’ id. 1925, 
l. 443-6) seems to be justified 10 erjuiag against this hypothesis — although 
it is peculiar that the King’# mea of the Restoration appear to_h#« 
regarded thetaselves as desceisdsats of the pre-ComraoaweaJth Kmg » 
men, and it is diScult to determine why just a few Globe-BIacldciars 
plavs came to D’Avenant after 1660 

*' The specific reference to Bbekfnars would seem to be needled had 
Kilbgrew not been endeavounsg to mate e rUrm to all pla.v# foraerfr m 
the possession of the pre-Commonwealsh King t Men. 

* On Aug. 20. 166S, another bsi of plaj-s is gis-ea to D Awnant Kid 
about Jan. 12, 166S 9, a third list records Kilhgrew'* holdings '***,'’9^ 
P- 353). It h»» been suggested that these repeal sinular documents tttued 
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received in 1639 from Charles I was granted him on May 
but obviously something firmer and more in keeping with change 
theatrical conditions was required. On Aug. 14, 1662, he secured 
a warrant for a licence on the surrender of his former patent , 
and in November the grant was officially approved 2. The patent 
eventually came to his hands as signed on Jan. 15, 1662/32. This 
gave to him, and to Killigrew, apparently full and complete 
monopoly, but both these managers found that they had many 
problems, within and without their theatres, to solve. 

1 Cal. State Papers, Dom. Series, 1661I2, p. 460. 

= Id. p. 577- „ ^ . , 

=* P. Fitzgerald, op. cit. 1. 73; Leslie Hotson, pp. 217-18. It recites the 

patent given to D’Avenant by Charles I, mentions the grant made by 
Charles II in 1660, notes that D’Avenant has surrendered his former 
patents, grants him full liberty to erect one theatre in London, authorises 
him to style his company by the title “the servants of our dearly-beloved 
brother, James, Duke of York,” determines “that the said company shall 
be under the sole government and authority of the said Sir William 
Davenant...and all scandalous and mutinous persons shall from time to 
time be ejected, and disabled from playing in the said theatre.” The 
patent then refers to the fact that certain unauthorised companies are 
presuming to play in London, reiterates the King’s v/ill that none shall 
be tolerated save those of D’Avenant and Killigrew, and makes certain 
other arrangements for these two troupes. “To preserve amity and 
correspondence betwixt the said companies and that the one may not 
encroach upon the other by any indirect means, we will and ordain that 
no actor or other person employed about either of the said theatres ejected 
by the said Sir W. Davenant and Thomas Killigrew, or either of them, 
or deserting his company, shall be received by the governor or any of the 
said other company, or any other person or persons, to be employed in 
acting, or in any matter relating to the stage, without the consent and 
approbation of the governor of the company whereof the said person so 
ejected or deserting was a member, signified under his hand and seal,” 
“And forasmuch as many plays formerly acted do contain several pro- 
phane, obscene, and scurrilous passages, and the women parts therein 
have been acted by men in the habits of women, at which some have taken 
offence; for the preventing of these abuses for the future we do strictly 
charge, command, and enjoin that from henceforth no new play shall be 
acted by either of the said companies containing any passages offensive 
to piety and good manners, nor any old or revived play containing any 
such offensive passages as aforesaid, until the same shall be corrected and 
purged by the said masters or governors of the said respective companies 
from all such offensive and scandalous passages as aforesaid. And we do 
likewise permit and give leave that all the women’s parts to be acted in 
either of the said tw^o companies from this time to come may be performed 
by wornen, so long as these recreations, which by reason of the abuses 
aforesaid were scandalous and offensive, may by such reformation be 
esteemed not only harmless delights, but useful and instructive repre- 
sentations of human life, by such of our good subjects as shall resort to 
see the same.” 
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ATII. Performances at Court and in Oxford. 

Before considering these problems it may be well to note that, 
in addition to the public playhouses, the ftro companies of actors 
performed frequently, by command, on other and royal stages^. 
Of these court theatres the oldest vns the Cockpit-in-Court which, 
established in i 6 jj *, was used for the performances of plaj’s up 
to 1664. The following year, 1665, saw the setting up of the Hall 
Theatre, concerning which numerous documents happily provide 
us v\ith intimate details* It was for this playhouse that Webb 
prepared his Musia/)//a scene designs, incJudjng onefor the special 
“frontispiece” or proscenium^ It was here that the lost great 
masque of Calisto was perfonned, here that French and Italian 
comedians set up their stages. Although plays w’ere also given in 
reconstructed halls in St James’s and at Windsor®, this Hall 
Theatre vms the Restoration court playhouse par exctUence. 

^Vhen the companies gave command performances at WTiitehall 
or when royalty attended the public playhouses sums of money 
were due to them from the Treasury, but apparently one of the 
troubles which beset the managers was the difficulty involved in 
securing the final warrants. In one instance, bills due for per* 
formances in 1662 remained unpaid till 1670*. 

Besides such court productions, there were other special per- 
formances for the ‘ ' ” .... «. .*>» 

King's Arms in r ‘ _ 

hy Lust, Shirley’s ’ * ‘ ‘ . 

My Masters^ The **',*' ’ ' ■ ’ 

City Wit, Cooke's Greene's Tu Quogue, Hey'wood’s The Rape oj 
Lucrece, Dabome’s The Poor Man's Comfort, Massinger’s A Very 

* 'The suthoritative work on this subject is Eleanore Boswell’s The 


catalogue of Percy Simpson and C.b' 

• /d. pp. 5S-O4. . 

• Many of these bills, or wananls for payment, were gii en m tne tint 
edition of the present sulume, but «s Eleanore Boswell (pp. 294-w hM 
presented s summary of pajTOcnts for plaji at court I have omitted the 
details here— except, of course, for those documents which acmal^ give 
the titles and dates of perfonnance. These appear m Appendix B, pp. 

343-52. 
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received in 1639 from Charles I was granted liim on May 16, 1661, 
but obviously something firmer and more in keeping witlr changed 
tlicatrical conditions was required. On Aug. 14, 1662, he secured 
a warrant for a licence on tlie surrender of liis former patent^, 
and in November tlie grant was officially approved =. The patent 
eventually came to his hands as signed on Jan. 15, 1662/3^. This 
gave to liim, and to Killigrew, apparently full and complete 
monopoly, but botli tliese managers found tliat they had many 
problems, witliin and Mtliout tlieir tlieatres, to solve. 

^ Cal. State Papers, Dom. Scries, 1661 12, p, 460. 

= Id. p. 577. 

= P. Fitzgerald, op. cit. I. 73; Leslie Hotson, pp. 217-rS. It recites tlie 
patent given to D’Avcn.mt by Charles I, mentions the grant made by 
Charles II in 1660, notes that D’Avenant has surrendered his fornier 
patents, grants him full liberty* to erect one theatre in London, autliorises 
him to style his company by the title “ the seri’ants of our dearly-beloved 
brotlicr, James, Duke of York,” determines “that tlie said company shall 
be under die sole government and audiority of tlie said Sir William 
Davcnant...and .all scandalous and mutinous persons shall from time to 
time be ejected, and disabled from playing in die said dieatre.” The 
patent dien refers to die fact that certain unauthorised companies are 
presuming to play in London, reiterates the King’s will diat none shall 
be tolerated save diose of D’Avenant and Killigrew’, and makes certain 
other arrangements for these nvo troupes. “To preserve amity and 
correspondence betwixt the said companies and diat the one may not 
encroach upon the odier by any indirect means, we will and ordain that 
no actor or odier person emploj'ed about eidier of die said dieatres ejected 
by die said Sir W. Davenant and Thomas Killigrew, or eidier of them, 
or deserting his company, shall be received by die governor or any of the 
said other company, or any odier person or persons, to be employed in 
acting, or in any matter relating to die stage, widiout the consent and 
approbation of the governor of the company wiiereof the said person so 
ejected or dcserring was a member, signified under his hand and se.al.” 

And forasmuch as many plaj’s formerly acted do contain several pro- 
phane, obscene, and scurrilous passages, and the women parts therein 
have been acted by men in the habits of women, at wiiich some have taken 
offence; for the preventing of these abuses for the future we do striedy 
charge, command, and enjoin that from henceforth no new play shall be 
acted by cither of the said companies containing any passages offensive 
to piety and good manners, nor any old or rei’ived play’ containing any 
such (^rasive passages as aforesaid, until die same shall be corrected and 
purged by the said masters or governors of the said respective companies 
from all such offensive and scandalous passages as aforesaid. And we do 
Ukewtsc permit and give leave that all die women’s parts to be acted in 
either of the said two companies from this time to come may be performed 
by woinm, so long as diese recreatiohs, which by reason of the abuses 
aforesaid were srondalous and offensive, may by such reformation be 
csteerned not only harmless delights, but useful .and instructive repre- 
sentations of human life, by such of our good subjects as shall resort to 
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VIII. Performances at Court and in Oxford. 

Before considering these prohlems it may be trell to note that, 
in addition to the public playhouses, the two companies of actors 
performed frequently, by command, on other and ropl stat^esh 
Of these court theatres the oldest was the Cockpit-in-Court which, 
established in 1633*, was used for the performances of plays up 
to 1664. The following year, 1665, saw the setting up of the Hall 
T*heatre, concerning wh/ch numerous documents happi/y provide 
us with intimate details®. It was for this playhouse that Webb 
prepared his ^lusiapka scene designs, including one for the special 
“frontispiece" or proscenium*. It was here that the last great 
masque of Calisio v\-33 performed, here that Frendh and Italian 
Comedians set up their stages. Although plays were also given in 
reconstructed halls in St James's and at ^\‘indso^*, this Hall 
Theatre was the Restoration court playhouse p«r excellence. 

When the companies gave command performances at ^^’lutehall 
or when roj'alfy attended the public playhouses sums of money 
were due to them from the Treasurj*, but apparently one of the 
troubles which beset the managers was the difficult}* involved in 
securing the final warrants. In one instance, bills due for per- 
formances in 1662 remained impaid tiU 1670'. 

Besides such court productions, them were other special per- 
formances for the “ ‘ ** 

King’s Arms in tf • . ' ' ' 

fy I.wt, Shirley’s C " _ ’ ’ 

My Masters, The ‘ ” ' ' ' ' 

City II iV, Cooke’s Greene's Tu Queque, Hejwood’s The Rape of 
luatet, Dabome’s The Poor Mans Comfort, Massinger’s A Very 


* The authoritative work on this subject b Elcanore Boswell's The 
Ratoration Court Stage (1660-1703) (»93*). For the prolo^e to the first 
n, c-f.-. onTCov 10. iboo.seeAutrey 


■ ■ Joswell 

......... . M /-rS-o^. 


* Many of these bills, or warrams lor ** • “ , . 

the titles and dates of performanc*. Thwt PP*® ^ 


NRD 
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Woman^. Precisely who these actors were is difficult to determine; 
their repertoire is a somewhat peculiar one, but the presence among 
them of Mrs 'Davenport (“Roxalana”) and Anne Gibbs shows 
that some at least were of the D’Avenant troupe 2. Possibly it was 
a composite company, although the fact that the Duke’s men were 
the performers in 1669, 1671 and 1672^ may suggest that those of 
1661 belonged to the same tradition. The King’s men started to 
include Oxford within the sphere of their activities in 1673, 
returned in 1674 and behaved so badly they were prohibited from 
returning the following year. They were back, however, in 1676, 
1680 and 1681. After the union of the companies in 1682® the 
combined players performed at Oxford in 1686 and 1693^. 

Concerning one of these visits some extant documentary evidence 
gives interesting information. During the Act in 1677 the Uni- 
versity Chancellor, the Duke of Ormonde, had brought over the 
actors who, under his aegis, were settled at the Smock Alley 
Theatre in Dublin®. Three years later, the Kiing’s men, who 
apparently had been forbidden to come to Oxford, sought royal 
support for a visit to the university town, and on May 15, 1680, 
the Lord Chamberlain dispatched a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, 
advising him of the proposed journey and bidding him welcome 
the actors’. This, apparently, put the poor official in a difficulty, 

^ On these players sec R. Crompton Rhodes, “The King’s Players at 
Oxford, 1661-1712” {TLS, Feb. 21, 1929), F. S, Boas, “The University 
of Oxford and the Professional Players” \id. March 14, 1929), Montague 
Summers, The Playhouse of Pepys, pp. 126 fF., and Sybil Rosenfeld, 
“Some Notes on the Players in Oxford, 1661-1713” {Review of English 
Studies, 1943, XIX. 366-75). 

* W. J. Lawrence {TLS, Feb. 28, 1929), however, draws attention to 
a reference to the “ Red Bull” players on this occasion {Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn, Series, 1661, p. 32). 

“ W. J. Lawrence, “Oxford Restoration Prologues” {TLS, Jan. 16, 

1930)- 

‘ See infra, p. 331, 

^ Sybil Rosenfeld, in the article referred to above, notes letters sent by 
the Queen to the Vice-Chancellor on behalf of her players in 1691 and 
1693. 

An epilogue spoken by Joe Haines on this occasion is preserved in 
manuscript at Harvard University: see William Van Lennep, “The 
Smock Alley Players of Dublin” {ELH, 1946, xiii. 216-22). 

L.C. s/143. P. sob, and 7/1. 

_ “Windsor Castle May: 151*1 1680 

“Reverend S^ 

His Mai“ Comoedians haveing obtejmed His leave to go and aire 
themselves m the Country, now Hee have [‘have’ written over ‘hath’] 
no need of theire Attendance at Court and beleivcing no aire better than 
that at Oxford, having likewise prevailed with His Ma‘e to command mee 
to recommend them to your Protection, That they may represent some of 
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since Ormonde had urged his support for another visit from his 
a 

C 

command^. 

Besides these performances at Oxford and before royalty at 
court, the players were called upon to grace special functions at 
the Inner Temple, and a valuable record of their performances 
has been preserved*: 

Nov. 2, 1663. 

Feb. 2, 1663/4. 

Nov. 1, 1664. ' . 

Feb. 2, 1664/5. 

Feb. 2, 1667/8. 1 tie Lotmcai nevenge ^JJUKe s men). 
i66Slg. Seaet Love (King’s men). 

The Utile French Lateyer (King’s men). 
Nov. I, 1670. Sir Martin Mar-all (Duke’s men). 

theire good Playes, for some convenient time before the University: I do 
very heartily do it, assureing my selfe, that for the Character and Previledge 
they have of being His Ma*** swome Servants, and for being men of 
letters, you will be pleased to afford them all the favour that shall bee 
necessary towards theire security, whilst they are there, which they promise 
they shall not abuse in any degree I am with much truth 
Reverend 

Yo' most Affectionate end humble Servant, 
Arlmgton. 

For the Reverend Timothy Haughton Vice Chancell*' of the University 
of Oxford.” 

‘ L.C. 7/r. "1 wrote to you on May the 15’*' recommending to yo*' 
favour and protection His Ma'** Comoedians, who haveing since com- 
plained to him, that there is another Company of the same Profession, 
whose admittance in the Umvcrsity will frustrate them of the Proffitt 
they promised themselves under His Ma*** name His Ma*' hath comanded 


Leslie Hotson, op. cit. pp. 363-4, shows that on May 16, Onnonde wrote 
on the subject to the Bishop of Oxford and that the Vice-Chancellor, on 
May 30, commimicated with Sir Lcoline Jenkins, telling him of a visit 

end 

doc 

fror ■ ' p , ' ■ 

Rosenfeld in the article referred to above. 

* A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, edited by F. A. Inderwick 
(1901), vol. HI. 
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Feb. 2, 1670/1. 
Nov, I, 1671. 
Feb. 2, lOjsIG. 
Nov. I, 1675. 
Feb, 2, 

Nov. I, 1682. 
Nov. I, 1683. 
Nov, I, 1684, 
Nov, 4, 1685. 
Feb. 2, i 68 sl 6 . 
Nov. I, 1686. 
Feb. 2, iGSGjy. 
Nov. I, 1687. 
Nov. I, 1689, 
Nov, I, 1690. 
Nov. I, 1697, 
Feb. 2, 1697/8, 


T’/te Committee (King’s men). 
Philaster (King’s men). 

TTic Spanish Curate (King’s men). 
The Scornjul Lady (King’s men). 
The London Cuckolds (Duke’s men). 
Rule a Wife. 

The Plain Dealer. 

A Fond Husband. 

The Souldier's Fortune. 

The Committee. 

The Spanish Curate. 

The Spanish Fryar. 

The Cheats of Scapin. 

The Squire of Alsatia. 

Amphitryon. 

Love for Love. 

The Spanish Fryar. 


IX. George Jolly^ the Nursery and the Strollers. 

This summary of court and academic performances has, oi 
course, taken us far ahead of the plague year, and it will be necessary 
now to return to a consideration of two rivals who early confronted' 
the patentees and with whom they were forced to compromise. 

The first of these was George Jolly. Already it has been sug- 
gested that, during the summer of 1660, this trouper had bcei> 
acting at Salisbury Court; probably because he was ousted fron: 
that house by D’Avenant, he sought, in November, for an indi- 
vidual licence, and this, surprisingly, was granted him on Dec. 24, 
1660, notwithstanding the sole authority given to the patentees k 
From this time on to 1662 considerable uncertainty attaches to hif 
activities, and perhaps the best plan is to present briefly such facts 
as arc known. Presumably towards the end of Oct. 1661, Beeston 
presented a petition against Jolly and, after both parties had 
been summoned before the Lord Chamberlain, an order wa? 
addressed to “George Jolly and his Company actor, Com- 
moedians at the Cockpitt,’’ ordering him to cease pc 'ccs 
until the difference with Beeston had been settled. •: 

* Cal. State Papers, Dom. Series, 1660-1, p. 423. The f 
the text is given in Leslie Hotson, pp. 177-8. 

= L.C. 5/184. 
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Nov. 26\ a formal dedsion Tiras promulgated, settling the rent 
that Jolly was to pay Bceston for the use of Salisbury Court and 
apparently commanding him not to use any other theatre. We 
have thus two of the older houses — the Cockpit and Salisbury 
Court— mentioned late in i66r. At Salisbury Court Pepys saw 
Ford’s 'Tis Pity She's a Whore on Sept. 9 that year, and probably 
in 1662, Edward Browne attended performances there of The Maid 
in the Mill, The Spanish Curate and The Bondman^, In addition 
we know that the Red Bull was still being used, since on March 23, 
1660/x, Pepj-s saw.^ 4 /Pjiof/&yZ«f/atthat theatre, and on May 26, 
1662, Marlowe’s Br Faustm\ record of a performance of Dabome’s 
The Poor Man's Comfort has also been recorded on May 28, 1661®; 
Den nieuzegemaakten Adelman was seen by two foreign visitors on 
Jan. 22, 1661/2^, and for the year 1662 there are listed The Tteo 
Merry Milkmaids and A Mad World, My MastersK 
From these facts we find that Saibbury Court, which had been 
used by D’Avenant’s men up to June 1661, housed a company in 
September of that year and possibly later in 1663, the Cockpit was 
Jolly’s home in November, the Red Bull had performances in 
March and May, i66r, a? well as in Jan. and May, 1662. Beeston 
probably had no company of his own‘; the only regular troupe of 
players we know of in London during these ftvo years, apart from 
D’Avenant’s men and Killigrew’s, is that captained by Jolly. The 
most probable hjpothesis, therefore, appears to be that Jolly used 
all of these older houses at various times. If he did this, then he 
utilised the Red Bull for the first half of :66r, when Salisbury 


* L.C. s/r37> P- 333- “'Vhereas his JVIa*’* Ordered George Jollyes 
Company of Players should act at W“ Becstons Theater in Salisbury 
Court And for that the said George Jolley & W“ Bceston have refered 
themselves to mee he the said Gcoige Jollye shall giue for his said 
Company of Players to Act stage playes m the Theatre belonging to 
W® Beeston in Salisbury Court and not elsewhere with such priveledges 
& the vse of such Roomes to dress themsclues and reherse in as formerly 
were allowed W“ Davenant* Players 1 thus Declare the said George 
Jolley shall pay vnw y« said W“ Beeston for y» vse of Jus TJieater m 
Salisbury Court for stage playes once aday with y* vse of such roomes 
& pnveledges as were formerly gniunted to S» William Davwants men 
the some of thirty shillings Cunant money euery day there shalbe stage 

acting in any Theater in os aW y* Cyty of London , 


Seventeenth Century (i935)r P* 333* 

• W. \V. Greg. loc. at. 

• See supra, p 291 . 
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Court was occupied b)' D’Avenant’s players, shifted over to become 
Beeston’s tenant, and tlien, quarrelling with the oAvner about the 
rent, moved to the Cockpit, was ordered back to Salisbury Court 
in November and finally gave some shows at the Red Bull early in 
1662. If we assume that tlie performances at Salisbury^ Court in 
1662 were presented by D’Avenant’s men wlfile the opera was 
being refitted^, then only one series of troublesome records remains 
unaccounted for. These concern the Cockpit in 1662. On Oct. 21, 
two foreign visitors saw Friar Bacon there”, and presumably during 
that year Brovme attended nine performances at tlie “ Cock Pit in 
Drewry Lane.” Opposite the first of these {The Silent Woman) 
he put the symbol “K.P.,” certainly tlie King’s Players. The next 
seven pieces® are all recorded earlier as produced by the “old 
actors” at the Red Bull or by Killigrew’s men at the Theatre 
Royal, and we may presume that these also were given by this 
“K.P.” troupe. Then comes the final title, “Dr Fostos” and 
opposite it are the words “Licens; Players^.” If tlie dates of 
Browne’s visits to the Cockpit indeed fall vitliin the year 1662, 
then, it would seem, we must assume that for some reason Killi- 
grew’s men found it convenient, temporarily, to make use of this 
house, perhaps only for the course of a week or tv\'o ; and at the 
same time we may believe that during part of this year (certain 
in October) Jolly was making use of its stage®. 

Although such eiddence as is proiided for us seems to suggest 
that Jolly confined himself, or was forced to confine himself, to 
a repertoire of lesser-known or then largel}^ ignored Elizabetlian 

^ This is suggested by A. C. Sprague {Beaumont and Fletcher on the 
Restoration Stage, 1926, p. 23). 

- Etlrel Seaton, op. at. p. 333, 

® The Elder Brother, Bussy D'Ambois, Othello, The Chances, The Tamer 
Tamed, Wit Without Money and The Opportunity. 

^ W. W. Greg, loc. cit. reads this as “ Quens ( ?) Players,” but undoubtedly 
“Licens: Players” is in the original. In any case there w-as not any 
company known as the Queen’s men — although no one has so far discussed 
the peculiar livery orders for “the Queen es Comoedians” on Dec. 17, 
1661 (L.C. 5/137, p. 333), Feb. 5, 1661/2, Nov. 4, 1662, Dec. 29, 1663, 
Feb. 25, 1665/6, and Oct. 2, 1669 (see infra, p. 364). In each case tlie 
list of actors is the same as that given in corresponding warrants for the 
King’s men. I. G. McManaway (“Philip Massinger and the Restoration 
Drama,” ELH, 1934, i. 276-304) alone has noted the unexplained nature 
of these references. The problem of Dr Faustus is discussed by Ricliard 
H. Pcrkinson in “A Restoration ‘Improvement’ of Doctor Faustus" 
(ELH, 1934, I. 305-24). 

® Leslie Hotson, pp. 178-9, argued strongly for Jolly’s company being 
Browne’s “Licens: Players,” and, although I once dissented from this 
identification, I am now conidnced he is right in his interpretation of the 
evidence. 
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plays^ it goes without doubt that his performances in London 
must have been an irritation and an ever-present threat to the two 
monopoly-holders: at the same time, he himself no doubt found 
that London’s small potendal audience tended to flock to the 
Theatre Royal and to Lincoln’s Inn Fields rather than to the 


for a sum of ^4 a week* — presumably after he had made sure of 
obtaining Herbert’s licence for provincial performances, the royal 
grant for which he received on Jan. 29, 1662/3*. Happily, Jolly 
then set off for pastures new; on April 15, X663, he was at Nor%vich 


'Tu Pity Sh<s‘t a MTiore^ The lAtUe Thief ^ A Nno If'ay to Pay Old 
Debts, The Fair Quarrel and "MuVtasses" {i.e. Mason’s The Turk 
or Muleasses). 

During his absence the patentees represented to the King that 
he had sold (not leased) his licence; they asked permission for the 
erection of a tWrd theatre, to be used as a “nursery” or training 



le 

• Cal. mate tapert. Dam t>enes, pp. i ana 27. oen>eri’» 

control over provincial playing is interescinely illustrated by the licence 
issued from his office on April 14. 1662, lo George Bayley, who, with a 
company of eight men, proposed to present a play called Noah't Flood 
(Clifford Leech, "A Restoration Touring Company,” TLS, May 31, 

*^^^Bemard RI. Wagner, "Geoige Jollv at Norwich ’’ (Retiew of English 
Studies, 1930, VI. 449-52). The Norwich records earlier give us informa- 
tion about a company headed by Thomas Knowles (Dec 29, r66o), of 
another, bearing a commission from Herbm, including Robert Williams, 
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school. Jolly’s grant was therefore revoked, on July 23, 1663, and 
a new licence drafted for Killigrew and D Avenant^. Before this 
licence was formally issued, however, on March 30, 1664, the pair 
of monopolistic intriguers had made arrangements with a Col. 
William Legge, by which he became the nominal licensee 2. Mean- 
while, it is probable that Jolly hurried back to London, had a 
stormy scene with the patentees, set up his company in conjunction 
with Beeston, got into trouble with the authorities but somehow 
managed to keep his flag flying imtil 16652. In or about that year 
a visiting Frenchman, Chappuzeau, mentions, besides the two 
patent theatres, "une troisieme en Drury Lane qui a grand abord” 
— presumably the Cockpit under Jolly’s management^. After the 
plague. Jolly must have recommenced operations, and no doubt 
through the representations of the patentees a stem order was 
issued to him from Whitehall in March, 1666/7®. Presumably he 
remained obdurate, for on April 2 his licence was revoked®, on 
the 8th his arrest was ordered’. 

In an attempt to forestall him, the patentees now proceeded to 
implement their plans for a “nursery.” The prologue to John 
Dover’s The Roman Generalls, licensed for printing on Nov. 7, 
1667, specifically speaks of “both the Houses Nursoy,” which 
certainly means the nursery owned by both the houses; Pepys 
attended performances at it on Jan. 7 and Feb. 24, 1667/8; in 1667 
Shirley’s The Constant Maid was printed “As it is now Acted at 
the new Playhouse called the Nursery in Hatton-Garden.” 
Nominally, this third theatre was licensed to Captain Edward 
Bedford. 

It would appear that Jolly made one last endeavour to assert 

* Cal. State Papers. Dom. Series, 1663-4, p. 214. 

“ Id. p. 539. It is likely that Jolly returned to London towards the end 
of August and endeavoured, in conjunction with Beeston, to establish his 
claim. At any rate a warrant to arrest Beeston ‘‘for acting stage playes 
without Icaue” was issued on Aug. 29, 1663, followed by another the next 
day calling for the arrest of "all persons acting playes without Authority” 
(L.C. 5/185). The following year saw another " Warr^ to app W*" Beeston 
or any other acting Stage playes by his authority Sept 7‘ 1664” (L.C. 
5/186). 

’ Leslie Hotson, pp. 184-5. 

^ W. J. Lawrence, “A Forgotten Restoration Playhouse” {Englische 
Studien, 1905, xxxv. 279). 

' Cal. State Papers. Dom. Series, 1666-y, p. 602; printed in Leslie 
Hotson, p. 186. 

” Cal. State Papers. Dom. Series, 1667, p. 51; Leslie Hotson, p. 187. 

’’ L.C. s/186. “Whereas George Jolliffc p'^sumeth to Act Playes by an 
old Warr* granted by his Ma“: which his Ma'c hath since recalled & made 
voyd & that he hath noc new Lyccnce These are therefore to require you 
to Apprhend the said George Jolliffe & bring him before me to answere 
y« said Offense.” 
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as their deputy at the nursery, raising a company which would 
receive two-thirds of the receipts'*. From the fact that Jolly and 
Bedford appear in the Xxird Chamberlain’s papers associated in 
money matters, the probability is that these two men worked 
together, Bedford as licensee and Jolly as manager. One of its 
earliest actors must hare been the (amous Joe Haines who received 
his training there and later Joined the Theatre Ro^'al* 

A new nursery was set up some years later in the old Theatre 
Royal in Vere-street*, and m 1669-71 a Mrtain John Perm came 
into the picture*. In Apnl, 1671, apparently after performances 
had ceased at ^’ere-street, he set up "a booth or playhouse” in 
Finsbury Fields and acted there for nine weeks*. On its demise, 
plans were made (Oct. 1671) for still another nurserj’ in the 
Barbican ; the inhabitants of the parish of St Giles without Cripple- 
gate anxiously presented petitions against it, the aldermen pro- 
tested— only to receive the King's contemptuous reply, “That 
Playhouses should be pulled down when the Meeting houses 
were^” The nursery in the Barbican, srith which Jolly was asso- 
ciated as late as 1673, certainly existed up to the time when 
Dryden described it in his MacFUcknoe*'. 

*‘An ancient fabrick raised t’inform the sight, 

There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight... 

Near these a Nursery erects its head. 

Where Queens are formed, and future Hero's bred; 
\Vherc unfledged Actors learn to laugh and cry. 

Where infant Punks their tender voices try, 

And little Maximim the Gods defy.” 

* L.C. 5/186. "A Wan* to App George Jolliffe John Russell Paul 
Ryemes & Peter Green for acting plsyes Erecting Stages & publishing 
dumb shewes.” * Leslie Hotsoii, pfi. 184-5. 


that this theatre's run was a short one. if may be nored titre mat sttutur 
after this date Haines made theatncal history by giving entr’acte enter- 
tainments at the first performance of Moliire’s Le bourgeots 
(see W. J. Lawrence, “An English Comedian at the Court of Louis XxV, 
NQ, I2th ser., May ar, igai, vni). This was m the summer of 1670. 

* Pepys mentions it on Apnl 23, 1669. , ,, ,, . r, u — 

, ’ ..... Jacob Hall and Robert 

. ■ ■ '22, 1671, Bedford sued 


190-2 


* 1. 65-79- 
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The Norwich records, along with other documents, suggest that 
the income of the nursery was materially added to by tours of the 
company, and that during such tours the group was known as the 
Duke of Monmouth’s men. On Sept. 22, 1669, Jolly was in 
Norwich and the licence under which he acted, although not 
formally issued until later in the year, was probably that ordered 
for Bedford on Nov. 25 h Three years later, on Aug. 6, 1672, John 
Coysh arrived in the city and, since on March 12, 1683, he was 
described as the successor to Jolly’s patent, presumably he was 
using Jolly’s authority on his earlier visit®. On Dec. 10, 1673, 
however, John Perin was the bearer of the Monmouth patent. For 
Feb. 10, 1685, and Oct. 16, 1686, Henry Gaine appeared as 
“servant” to Coysh, although by this time that actor-stroller had 
seemingly changed his allegiance and entered the service of the 
Duke of Norfolk: at least he was in Norwich on Sept. 23, 1696, 
with that lord’s “patent®.” 

Beside this nursery group of Monmouth’s men, we have record 
of several other provincial companies. .Some who appeared early 
at Norwich have been noted above'*. On Jan. 2, 1663/4, an order 
was issued for a touring licence to be prepared in the name of 
John Rhodes'’’. A Newmarket company, apparently controlled by 

* L.C. s/j2, p. 185. '‘Whereas his Ma‘« hath appoynted & authorized 
Edward Bedford his Ma‘®“ sworne servant together with his Grace the 
Duke of Monmouths Company from tyme to tyme to practize & Exercise 
the Quality of playing of Comedies... within his Ma^'" Kingdome of 
England & Dominion of Wales (the Citty of London & Westm*" Excepted) 
These arc to signific vnto you his Ma‘t’ pleasure that you forthwith pTarc 
n bill fitt for his Ma‘C* Royall Signature to Lycence & Authorize the said 
Edward Bedford with his Grace the Duke of Monmouths said Company.” 
Sybil Uosenfcld, StroUivp, Players and Drama in the Provinces, 1660-7765 
(1939)1 PP- 3S“7i after examining the Norwich records, endorses the view 
that the nursery and the Duke of Monmouth’s men were one. 

’ He had entered the nursery at the same time as Haines; sec supra, 
p. 313. The fact that he had been a regular member of the Theatre Royal 
company between 1674 and 1681 seems to indicate th.at sometimes the 
nursery company carried older players with them on tour. 

® Tony Aston joined this company in Coysh’s time and travelled with 
him, Doggett, Booker and Mins. On Oct. 13, 1697, Sept. 24, 1698, and 
Sept. 29, 1699, Doggett presented Norfolk’s “patent” at Norwich. 

* Sec supra, p. 311. 

Cal. State Papers. Dorn. Series, 1663-/}, p. 462, and L.C. 5/138, 
p, 387. "Whereas his Ma<'c hath appoynted & Authorized John Rhodes 
his Mat'" sworne Servant together with his Company from tyme to tyme 
to practize & exercise y' Quality of playingc of Comedyes Hislorycs 
Tragedyes Enterludes Morr.alls Pastoralls Stage Playes Maskes & Showes 
within his Ma‘'" Kingdome of England & dominions of Wales y' Cytyes 
of I^ndon & Westm' excepted These arc to signific vnto you his Ma*'" 
Pleasure that yo” forth with pfparc a Bill fitt for his Ma*'" Royall Signature 
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Robert Parker, is recorded at Norwich in the autumns of 1676, 
1678 and x68o*; he was back in the dty at Easter, 1684; three 
years later, in the spring of 1687, John Power was the manager of 
this troupe, which perfonned also in t6gi, 1693 and 1694. By 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, if not before, these actors 
were seemingly knowm as the Duke of Grafton’s men Concembg 
Cornelius SafFery, who acted at Nonrich in 1672 and 1676, and 
Moundford Ballydon, who AVas there in 1687*, we know nothing 
more. Nor do we know much about the Duchess of Portsmouth’s 
men, to whom allusion is made in a prologue and epilogue written 
by Duffett for The Indian EmperourK Obviously the old traditions 
remained, and even until the end of the century the acting com- 
panies moved about, theoretically at least, in the liveries of their 
lords. 

One further comment may be made concerning the nurseries. 
’That public performances were given in these bouses is certain, 
but, as has lately been demonstrated*, care must be taken to avoid 
confusion between such productions and those given by the 
“young actors" at the patent houses. These “young actors" were 
those outside of the sharers, including performers no longer young 
in years but still in the status of “htrelmgs." It may be added, 
however, that when these “young actors" were given permission 
to present plays for their own benefit some of the sharers occa- 
sionally seem to have come to their aid. Such productions certainly 
occurred in the period of Lent, but at the same time it roust not 
be forgotten that they came also at other seasons — the summer 
particularly, and perhaps at Christmas as well. During the period 

to Lycence & Authorize the said John Rhodes ..to practue y* Art tc 
Quality of playinge ..within any Town Halls Motehsib GuMhalbSchooIe- 
hot^ses or other convenient places,” all local bye-laws notwithstanding. 

, T T CIO .. * — J T>-V._ -D— V... 


Strolling riayers in Norwich” (Refinv of Engfuh Sludiet, 1939, Xv. 
* Summers, Playhouses, p las. identifies “Mr Pocl’* as Martin Powell 


the Dating of Certain Restoration Plajs" (PMLA. 1938, nil. 78i*94>— 
cited later as " Gray, ‘Lenten Casts 
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from July 6 to Oct. lo, 1695, for example, no less than 68 per- 
formances were sponsored by the '‘young people”; there were 
57 in the corresponding months of 1696, 58 in 1687, 24 in 1698 
and 27 in 1699^. Assuredly, not all of these were “benefit” shows, 
but among them must have been several at least belonging to this 
category. While, therefore, a scrutiny of the casts may well aid us 
towards the dating of certain plays, it would be an error to assume 
that all the “young actors” plays were produced in the Lenten 
season. 

Examination of the works of individual dramatists suggests that 
at least some of the professional writers gained their first hearing 
by having their apprentice efforts accepted for such productions, 
and there is also the possibility that, during the eighties and nine- 
ties, the “young” players found treasure-trove in the collection 
of earlier dramatic manuscripts which had come down from 
Elizabethan times 2, At this time many actors came forward vath 
plays, and it is perhaps not impossible that several of them are 
based on manuscript originals and that they were presented for 
the double benefit of the “yoimg people” and of their “authors” 
or sponsors. 

X. Sir Henry Herbert and the M astership of the Revels. 

If Jolly was a rival to the patentees in one way. Sir Henry 
Herbert was very definitely their dangerous rival in another. 
Herbert, who had been appointed Master of the Revels in 1623 
and through whose skilled management that post had been turned 
into a most lucrative office, fiercely sought to re-establish his 
control over the playhouses. On June 20, 1660, he was sworn into 
the hlastership under Charles II and his papers give full testimony 
to the frantic struggles he made in an endeavour to assert his 
supremacy. On Aug. 14, 1660, he came to an agreement with the 
Mohun group, who promised to pay him ;£io immediately, ^2 for 
every new play and for every revived play, as well as ^4 a week^. 
After apparently keeping to their bargain for a few weeks, however, 
the actors, knowing of the pending monopoly for D’Avenant and 
Killigrew, decided that they no longer owed him allegiance. 

* Leslie Hotson, p. 308. 

_ * This suggestion is made by Alfred Harbage in “ Elizabethan-Restora- 
tion Palimpsest” {Modern Language Review, 1940, xxxv. 311— 12). 

^ Leslie Hotson, p. 202. This document is certainly the one to which 
Herbert referred in 1662, giving it the date of Aug. ii, and which had 
hitherto been thought to be non-extant. 
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In the patent given to the two courtier-managers Herbert 
naturally saw a complete blow to his authority, for the Avarrant 
evidently ga*’^ 

“correcting’ 

companies. ' ■ 

Attorney-General*, ano at tne same Uine flcspatcnea a peremptory 

order to Rhodes, demandirig under what authority his house ^ras 

being used as a playhouse*. Rhodes* answer was that he derived 

his authority from the King. 

of the Revels addressed, on 

rest of the actors of the ' . 1 , 

lowering of their rates and the right to censor their plays*. Later 

he filed suit against Killigrew and D’Avenant on account of the 

dramas performed hy the united company. Afrcr long delays this 

was decided in their favour (Feb. 3, iwt/a)*. In another suit 

brought against D’Avenant alone, however, judgment was given 

J-r— J-~» /T.— «,.Ua»«,,nAn niilta ntfiit.^llv 


the irate players seized the unfortunate messenger, beat and mal- 
treated him*. 

Presumably the result ^vas one dictated by higher authority, so 
that both Herbert and the pair of patentees had to give way on 
certain points. At any rate, on June 4, 1662, articles were signed 
benvecn Killigrew and the Master of the Revels, evidently after 
a private “deal” by which the fonner rather deserted his colleague 
D’Avenant’. By this agreement Killigrew agreed to pay £2 for 
every new play and £i for every revived play acted by the company 
since Aug. si, 1660, to settle the costs of such suits as Herbert 
had brought against the actors, to give hun a present of ^50, to 
assist Herbert m establishing the Office of the Revels even to the 
extent of leaving D’Avenant to his fate That Killigrew kept to 
his bargain, at least temporarily, is proved by the Worcester 


» Herbert, pp 85-7. * P- 93- 

* ]d. pp 93“4 

* Leslie Hotson, pp. 211-12* 

* Id p. 212. The actors were Dcttectoa, the two Nokes, Robert i^tr, 
LiUeston, Medburne, Underhill. Sandford, Dixon, Price, Hams and Pavy, 
They svere all duly fined. 

’ Herbert, pp ii3"*5. 
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College manuscript of The Chcois, duly endorsed by Herbert on 
INIardi 3, 1662/3 \ Precisely wliat happened to D’Avenant ^ve 
cannot tell. Herbert complained tliat it was hard tliat sudi a 
person as himself, ever devoted to tlie interest of tl\e King, should 
“bee ousted of liis just possession, rightes and proffittes, by 
Sir William Davenant, a person who exercised tire office of Master 
of tlie Revells to Oliuer tire Tyrant, and ■nTote tire First and Second 
Parte of Peru, acted at tire Cockpitt, in Oliuer’s tjTrie, and soly in 
iris favour.” Eddently he rvas pleased witlr tire way tilings were 
going, for he told Edward Har-vr-ard tlrat “Great matters are to 
bee expected from tire Duke of Y’orks playhouses” 

To tlris Edrrard Hajswird and to Captain Jolm Po}Trtz it seems 
tlrat Herbert now leased out tire Masterslrip® — ^not, however, 
witlrout promising Ivilligrew tire reversion of tire office'*. On 
Herbert’s deatlr, April 27, 1673, tire manager of the Kiirg’s men 
immediately advertised in The London Gazette^ his accession to 
the -vacant drair, and he exercised Iris duties rmtil his son super- 
seded him on Feb. 24, 1676/7®; imder Charles tire hlastership 
remained until 1725. 

XL Actors' Troubles. 

The close connection between tlreatre and court is marked 
nowhere more strongly tlran by tire foct tlrat tire players, being 
liveried serwants of roj'ult}', were immune from arrest mrless by 
watrairt from the Lord Chamberlain*. Such being tire case, it is 

^ On this see tlie edition by iMilton C. Nahm (1935). The struggle of 
Herbert to maintain his authority is summarised by Arthur F. \Miite in 
“The Office of Revels and Dramatic Censorship during tlie Restoration 
Period” {Western Reserve Bulletin, N.S. 1931, xxxiv. 5-115). 

* Herbert, p. 12S. The other relevant documents appear in tliis r-nlumc. 

® Id. pp. 126-31. 

* -A. F. Wffiite. loc. cii. p. 7. 

* May 1-5, 1673. 

L.C. 7/1. “ Charles Killigrew Esq. Alaster of tlie Revells in AR Thomas 
Killigrews place resigned, Feb. 24: 1676/7.” In the same volume appe.ars 
an order from the Lord Chamberlain, dated Feb. 12, 167S/9, commanding 
the two companies to “ obey such orders and directions as they shall from 
time to time receive from AR Charles Killogrew Aljister of the Revells. 
to His Alatc.” 

Thus on Dec. 20, 1660. the Lord Chamberlain reprimanded a couple 
of bailiffs for liaWng “arrested or caused to bee arrested Thomas Creek 
one of His Rojail Highnesse the Duke of Yorkes Servants tvitliout Ic.aue” 
(L.C. ^1871. On the other hand, the actors, being servants of the court, 
were on duro.’ On April 26, 1670, a bailiff was instructed: "Whereas 
Jeremiah Lisle One of his Ro>-all Highnesse y' Duke of A’orks Comoedi.ms 
hath .absented him sclfe from his dutj- 8: otherwise Alisbehauod him 
sclfe... These are to require you to Apprehend and take into Custodv tlie 
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not surprising that the order-boob of this hard-worked and 
harassed official^ should be full of petitions and complaints from 
the numerous persons who were owed money by the spendthrift 
"Comoedians.” Some perhaps took up this profession for ulterior 
motives, as is hinted in a complaint of one Henry Dobson against 
Mrs Weaver*. Whether the accusation be true or not, the actors 
certainly seem to have been bom borrowers. Henry Harris, who 
knew so w’ell how to drink ale with ShadweJI and the Earl of 
Dorset*, and the facetious Joe Haines* were easily the worst 

body of the said Jeremiah Lisle And bring him before mee to anjwere 
vnto such things as shalbe Objected ag* him” (L.C. s/tBS). So we find 
“A Warr* to App Adams & Allenson for absenting themselfes 


said Creditors but meerely being ssvorne one oi Jus servanut sue 

oweingyo'^ pet' the summe of *5! ii'ofi** whereof she hath paid 14* soe 
there remaines due 1 ri u ^ ofi"* which hath bcene thirty tymes demanded 
• I 1 j e r Mt Tnn«f humble reouest is that your 


1667/8. Sir Henry Herbert on March *^'**^‘ 



rr. The list of 
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offenders, but others, including LacyS Blagden^, Loveday^, CIun«, 
Shatterell®, Coysh, Martin Powell®, WinterselP, Kent®, Under- 
hill®, Goodman and Sheppey^i shared in their delinquencies, ^ 
No doubt the picture of debts and disturbances presented in 
these documents must be set alongside the other picture of 
rivalries and confusions in the management of the playhouses. 


XII. The King's Men, 1666-1682. 

During the enforced closing of the theatres after June 1665 
lUlligrew appears to have engaged in some improvement of his 
Theatre Royal, Pepys, on March 19, 1665-6, passed the playhouse 
and noticed it all dirt o^ving to the widening of the stage. He 
opined that God alone knew “when they will begin to act again,” 
By the end of the year, however, the actors were once more at 
work. It would appear that the first performances were in the 

^ A petition of Edward Man against Lacy appears on March i, 1660/1 ; 
at the desire of one Serle he was arrested on or before Nov. 28 of that 
year. 

^ Blagden appears as defendant against Bedford on Oct. 15, 1663; 
against Anthony Wood in 1662; against Sir William Clarke on March 26, 
1664; against Letchfield on July 8, 1664; and against Robert Toplady 
on Sept. 17, 1664. 

^ Loveday is associated with Blagden in the last-mentioned petition. 
Alatthew Harris sought for payment from him of a ten-guinea debt on 
July 20, 1663, and there was a petition against him on April 16, 1664. 

* On Sept. 14, 1663, Adary Aleggs petitioned against Clun. This Alary 
Aleggs was fruit -woman at the theatre. There was issued “A Warr'^ to 
App Mary Aleggs for abuseing M*"® Rebecca Alarshall one of his Ala**^® 
Comoedians to ye disturbance of his Ma*^® Actors and Comitting other 
Misdemeanours” on Nov. 5, 1669 (L.C. 5/187). On this lady, better 
known as “Orange Aloll,” see Leslie Hotson, pp. 291—2. Clun was 
associated with other players in petitions against the company in general. 
Thus W’e find “The humble petition of Edward Dicket and 
his wife late Wright ag‘ Walter Clunn and the other Comoedians” on 
March i, 1663/4 (L.C. 5/1S5). 

® Shatterell was petitioned against by William Phillipps on Sept. 17, 
1664; by George Hewett on Alay 21, 1666; by Bartholomew Barker on 
Oct. 16, 1667; by Thomas Tunman on Alarch 21, 1670/1 ; by Jean Assevedo 
on Feb. 3, 1674/5; and by Cecily Smith on Feb. 15, 1676/7. 

° Both Coysh and Powell were petitioned against by Thomas Burry 
on Alarch 16, 1675/6. 

’ Edward Gavile claimed £34 for goods from him on May 23, 1677. 

^ Kent was associated with the last-mentioned claim against Shatterell. 

Anne Allen agreed to accept yearly instalments from Underhill on 
Jan. 17, 1683/4. 

Alice Price, widow... for lodginge & mony lent in Great Russell 
Stre«e in Bloomcsburj',” petitioned against Goodman on Dec. 15, 1677. 

“ For Sheppey see infra, p. 332. 
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nature of charity shows and were stopped*, but Charles gave the 
lead by calling for plays at court. On Thursday, Oct. i r, it seems 
that JFil Kithout Money was presented at WTiitehall* and Evel>-n 
records a production of Mustafa there a week later (Oct. 18). 
Pepys had been told by Mrs Kncpp diat both houses would begin 
again on the 29th, but on that day he was forced to go to the court 
playhouse, where he saw Love in a Tab. On Friday, Dec. 7, 
however, he was able to enter the Theatre Royal for The Maid’t 
Tragedy and noted that the companies had been perfonning for 
about a fortnight. 

From this time on troubles, trivial and great, attended the King’s 
house. In 1667 a stir seems to have be^ caused by some rather 
outspoken passages uttered on the stage. The Change of Crovnes 
was silenced on Tuesday, April 16, and Lacy was sent to prison*. 
Shortly after the reopening of the theatre we read of another 
arrest, this time of Pepp’ friend, Mrs Knepp*. Other complica- 
tions seem to have disturbed the equanimity of the Theatre Royal 
during this time. Anne Quynn, who had joined the company 
probably only a short time before this date, had evidently quar- 
relled with the management because some other actress had ^en 
her parts. She left the house, petitioned the Lord Chamberlain, 
and an order was Issued to Hart that he should immediately 
reinstate her*. Lord Duckhurst, Pepj-s heard on Saturday, July 13, 

* Cal, State Papen, Dom. Seriet, j666~7, PP- 83 * and 299. 

* Eleanore Boswell, op. eti. p, 28a. 

* Pepys, Saturday, Apnl 20, 1667. He tells os that on his release Lacy 
abused Howard, and the warrant for his re-arrest is eatanf “WTiercas 
John Lacy hath both in abusive words and actions abused the Hono*>*® 
James Howard Esqr These are to require you to tale mto Custody the 
said John Lacy and him safely [keepe deUted} to deliver into the Custody 
of the [Manhall of the Marshal^ drUted] Knieht Marshall or the 
Deputy . Apnll 80* 1667.” The order for Lacy to be brought before the 
Lord Chamberlain is dated Apnl 25, so that the letter in the Hut. MSS. 
Commission Reports which states he was freed on the 23rd. would not 
seem to be correct. (Documents in L C. s/t86 ) See the edition of The 


Ceiiucr her to his ' i - - • • • ' iit. n-u/zo, 

mLC. 5/186) . . ■ ■ 

» L.C. 5/138. • • ■ e lien on a^in. 

commands that she be given au iici i>ia pans, iioue uaiuig to act tts«c 
without her express consent, and closes by bidding ”y' jou Assigne her 
a dressing foome with a chvmney in it to be only for her vse & whom she 
shall adnurt.” It is dated May 4, i 667 - 
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1667, had got Nell Gwyn away from the company and on Monday, 
Aug. 26, he was informed that she had been cast off by that gay 
nobleman and that Hart, her former admirer, now hated her. 
From an order dated Dec. 14 it is clear that Mohun for some time 
had not been acting^. 

For some reason both of the theatres had stopped performances 
in October, 1669 2. The most interesting record of this year is the 
Chancery suit discovered by Leslie Hotson which involves John 
Dryden and a scene-painter Isaac Fuller^. Dryden had just 
finished Tyrafmick Love (April, 1669) and the players engaged 
Fuller to execute “a new Scene of an Elysium.” Apparently they 
attempted to cheat him of his fee and the case went in his favour. 
Apart from showing that Tyrannick Love was produced in June, 
1669, and that it ran for a fortnight, the suit is particularly 
interesting because it reveals that this single set, which occupied 
the artist for six hard weeks, was valued at the very large sum of 

£ 325 - 

In the midst of these and other disturbances came the great 
disaster, the complete demolition by fire, on Jan. 25, 1671/2, of 
the Theatre Royal in Bridges-street^. For fully a month the com- 
pany must have ceased acting, but on Monday, Feb. 26, 1671/2, 
they started again in the old Duke’s theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
(vacated because D’Avenant’s men were now housed in the ornate 
Dorset Garden playhouse®), presenting Wit without Money ^ a title 
which without doubt expressed their own condition. Here they 
continued until midsummer, 1673, as is made plain by a L.C. 
warrant on June 7 of that year®. 

Whether the company temporarily ceased acting after that date 
seems to be uncertain. All we know is that plans went ahead for 
a new structure, with the actors in such dire straits that they 

^ L.C. s/138, p. 411; “If Mr Mohun hath received any money for 
the tyme that he was absent from playeing that you deteyne soe much in 
your hands out of the next share he is to haue.” 

■ All we know of this is an order in L.C. 5/12, p. 251, declaring that 
the two companies be allowed “to Act & play againe vpon Monday next 
& soe to continue Acting.” It is dated Oct. 16, 1669. The Theatres were 
closed again, because of the Duchess of York’s death, in April, 1671 
(L.C. 5/12, p. 302: order dated April i, 1671). 

“ Op. cit. pp. 250-2. 

^ The fire is described in a contemporary ballad and also in a letter of 
Jan. 27. 1671/2 (see HMC, ii. 22). It caused great damage in Russell- 
street and one actor. Bell, lost his life. 

® Sec infra, p. 330. 

* L.C. 5/140, p. 263. “It is his Mates pleasure that there shall not bee 
acted any playes at the Theatre in Lincolnes Inne ffeilds after Midsummer 
day next ensueing vntill further order.” This is addressed to Ivilligrew. 
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appealed for a gift from the King— %vho characteristically provided 
them with a letter addressed to the parish churches asking for 
contributions on their behalf*. The sharers, who now included 
John Dryden in their number, entered into a covenant with certain 
building investors *; money was raised by divers means and the 
actors were levied for the cost of the "scene-house®." At last the 
new playhouse was ready and on Thursday, March 26, 1673/4, 
opened its doors. In probability Sir Christopher Wren’s 
cross-section preserved in All Souls, Oxford, represents this 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, W'hile its proscenium is at least 


The first was that Thomas Kilhgrcw seems to have been hopeless 
as a manager^ and the phyers were restive under his control 
A very peremptory order against any actor or actress leaving either 
company wthout due notice was issued by the Lord Chamberlain 
on May j6, *. Esriy the /oNoinnff year Kjhigreiv tvas com- 

plaining that members of his troupe were appropriating monies 
due to him’, and the difference between the players and the 
master, after being adjudicated by the Lord Chamberlain, was 
finally settled in an agreement undated but probably drawn up 
about the middle of the month*. 


* T. N, BuJhfield, “Church Brief for a London Theatre "{Wp, 8th eer., 
Oct. to, 1896, x). Contnbutioru were made tn many pj/ishes. 

* Leslie Hotson, p aja 

* /<f.p.455. Since Hotson deals wiih the complex financial negouatjons 
at this time and later, the details are omitted here. 

* Wren's ctoss-scction, onginally discussed by Hamilton Bell (*'Con- 
tnbutiona to the flistory at the English Playhouse,*’ Architectural Record, 
1953, xxxiit 359-6S) IS reproduced in The Development of the Theatre 
(new edition, 1947), Fig r94. die Anane frontispiece appears m the same 
book, Fig. 195 

* Leslie Hotson, pp 256-8 * See infra, p. 360 

’ h C, 5/14 r, p. too add 7lt. p. 4’ “Whereas Complaint is made unto 
mee fay Mr ‘Thomas Killegrew Master of the Resells and Master of yo^ 
Company that some of you haucsiolentJy taken and shared Money against 

. . . . • — j 1 do 


»l5ti> 

. . • ■ ' mder- 

written to appeare before tnee at that tvme Anu m me nieaiiu i.iiie that 
you continue Acting without any disturbance ” 'The names given are 
those of Kynaston, Afohun, Lacy, Buit, ShatfereJj, 'iV/nterse» and Car- 
terett (i e. Cartwright) This is dated Jws 11,1674)5, 

• LC.5 /i 4I,P Ii4and7/* “ItisagreedandconsfntedbyMSTnomas 
KiUegresv and by M' Mohun, Kyrmaston. AR Wintersell. M' Shat- 
terell Al^^ Cartwright for themsefues and theire Company Thar haJfe the 


21'2 
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Still, however, perplexity reigned. On Dec. 9 of the same year 
articles were drawn up for the better regulating of the Theatre 
Royal, and these were approved on Dec. 14^. Despite this, some 
of the leading actors absented themselves from the playhouse, so 

profRtt of the House shall go towards the payment of the debts of the 
House The Company alleadgeing M>- Killegrew had resigned His Power, 
which hee had by His Patent as Master of theire Company unto the 
Company M'’ Killegrew produces a Resignation back againe unto him 
by the Company of all his Power as formerly Except intemedling with 
the proffitts and shares, which is to be done according to Articles beUveene 
them which Agreement concerning the proffitts and shares M*' Killegrew 
declares he will observe and not any waies breake or contradict And 
according to that Agreement M'' Killegrew expects onely his two shares, 
And the rest to be divided according to the Articles and Consent of the 
Company.” It is dated merely “Jan; 1674/5.” 

^ L.C. 5/141, p. 307. “Articles of Agreem* for the Better Regulateing 
theire Servants the Comoedians at the Royall Theatre humbly 

presented to yo’^ Lordpp Consideracon by the Master & Company yo^ 
LordpB being Our Superior Officer. December 9: 1675. 

“i That noe man or Weoman shall dispose of theire parts without 
the consent of the Company Subpoena 20 shillings 

"a That neither Man or Weoman shall refuse any part the Company 
shall thinke them fitt for Subpoena a wcekes wages 

" 3 That noe hired man or Weoman neglect rehearsall vpon forfeiture 
as formerly 

“4 Whereas by Experience Wee find Our Cloathes Tarnished & 
Imbcrelled by frequent Weareing them out of the Playhouse It is thought 
fitt noe Weoman presume to goe out of the House with the Play House 
Cloathes or Properties vpon Penalty of theire Weekes pay 

“ 5 That neither Man or W eoman make vse of either Scenes or Cloathes 
without the Generali consent of the whole Company 

“6 Vpon Complaynt of People of Quality of M*'® Meggs Severall 
Maydes offending them in the Pitt besides offending the Stage with theire 
Noise & treading vpon theire Cloathes & other affronts wee desire she 
may be obliged to strictly observe her Covenants 

“ 7 That noe Hired Man or Weoman quitt the Company without three 
Moncthes warninge, & that giuen to M*^ Thomas Killegrew ynd*^ theire 
hands 

“8 That noe Man or Weoman be entertained in the Company with[out] 
the Generali Knowledg & consent of the Company for the future & that 
they play three Monethes without Sailary by Way of Approbation 
Acording to ancient Articles 

“9 That neither Feathers nor Clothes nor Ribbons nor any thing 
relating to the Stage be taken vp without the Consent of the Company 
vpon penalty of paying for them themselves 

To p^’vent the Disorders of the shareing Table by an Inundation 
of People that pressc vpon them in theire businesse Henry Hayles is 
appoynted to stand at the Dorc & there to admitt them as they are called 
and by one to deliuer tp theire charge & soe dismisse them 

II To avoyd the future inconveniency of strangers frequent Egressc 
& regresse when a play is done in y® House, it is thought fitt that some one 
or two be appoynted to stand at the Tyring house Dore tffl the House is 
discharged the persons appoynted are David Middleton and Brittaine 
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that on Feb, 14, 1675/6 the King had to step in to compel them 
to act again*. Two months later KiHigrew, promising to make over 
his patent to his son Charics, persuaded that young man to seek 
a settlement: by giving what amounted to bribes to Hart and 
Kynaston the latter succeeded, on May i, i6-;6, in getting the 
actors to enter into a new agreement*. Thereafter, however, the 
elder Killigrew backed down from his promise to hand over the 
patent to his son. A violent quarrel ensued. On Aug. 3, the 
manager was ordered not to act until further order* and on Sept. 9, 
the Lord Chamberlain, assuming command, set up Mohun, 
Kynaston, Hart and Cartwright as a committee of control* and 
later, for some reason, appointed Hart as sole director*. On 
Jan. 23, 1676/7 Charics Killigrew brought the case against his 
father to Chancery, and, shortly after, the latter handed over his 
authority. Charles became master of the Theatre Royal on Feb. 22, 
1676/7* and IVfaster of the Revels on the 24fh*. 

" la That noe persons Vnconcemed m the Pusinesse of the Phy be 
admitted to stand betweene the Scenes 

*' 13 Henry Hales is ordered to wle vp s 3 j fforfeits ’’ 

This document is signed by Lacy, Kynajton, Shattered. Harf, Winter- 
sell, Killegrew, Mohun, Cartwnght and Bun. 

* L.C. 7/r, p. 5: “His hfa*« undecatandjng That His Company of 
Comoedians have left olT sccinge upon pm-ate differences and disagree- 
ments betweene themsefues is very much displeased thereat And hath 
commanded mee to require and order the said Company forthwith to act 
uid play aa formerly And that none of the said Company presume to 
leave off Acting,” 

* Leslie Hotson, p. 259 • L.C. 5/141, p. 433. 

* LC. 7/r. "Whereas His Mat* ijgth commanded mee to take upon 
mee the Goiemement and direaion of His Company of Comoedians 
during the difference betweene M* KiHcgrew and His Sonne to which 
the said Company haucaubmitted th^selues according to a wnteing signed 
fay them I do hereby nominate and appoint M* Micbaell Mohun, 
Mr Charles Hart, Mr Edward Kynnaston, and M* William Camvright 
under mee from tyme to tyme to order and direct all tbmgs whatsoever 
belonging to the well ordennge of the said Company” — dated Sept 9, 
1676- 

* L.C. 7/t. An order dated Feb sz, 1676/7 recites that the Lord 
Chamberlain had established the four men as managers "and by a second 
Order I did appoint Mr Hart alone ” 

* L C. 7/: : " Now whereas the Father and the Sonne are agreed, and 
that the Father hath certified the same to mee under his hand vmteinge. 
that hce hath resigned and delivered up all hi$ right power and authority 
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Still, however, perplexity reigned. On Dec. 9 of the same year 
articles were drawn up for the better regulating of the Theatre 
Royal, and these were approved on Dec. 14^. Despite this, some 
of the leading actors absented themselves from the playhouse, so 

proffitt of the House shall go towards the payment of the debts of the 
House The Company alleadgeing Killegrew had resigned His Power, 
which hee had by His Patent as Master of theire Company unto the 
Company ICillegrew produces a Resignation back againe unto him 
by the Company of all hk Power as formerly Except intemedling with 
the proffitts and shares, which is to be done according to Articles betweene 
them which Agreement concerning the proffitts and shares Killegrew 
declares he will observe and not any waies breake or contradict And 
according to that Agreement Killegrew expects onely his two shares, 
And the rest to be divided according to the Articles and Consent of the 
Company.” It is dated merely “Jan: 1674/5.” 

^ L.C. s/141, p. 307. “Articles of Agreem'*^ for the Better Regulateing 
theire Ma*®® Servants the Comoedians at the Royall Theatre humbly 
presented to yo^ Lordop Consideracon by the Master & Company yo*" 
Lordjac being Our Superior Officer. December 9: 1675. 

“1 That noe man or Weoman shall dispose of theire parts without 
the consent of the Company Subpoena 20 shillings 

“ 2 That neither Man or Weoman shall refuse any part the Company 
shall thinke them fitt for Subpoena a weekes wages 

“ 3 That noe hired man or Weoman neglect rehearsall vpon forfeiture 
as formerly 

“4 Whereas by Experience Wee find Our Cloathes Tarnished & 
Imberelled by frequent Weareing them out of the Playhouse It is thought 
fitt noe Weoman presume to goe out of the House with the Play House 
Cloathes or Properties vpon Penalty of theire Weekes pay 

“ 5 That neither Man or Weoman make vse of either Scenes or Cloathes 
without the Generali consent of the whole Company 

“6 Vpon Complaynt of People of Quality of M®® Meggs Severall 
Maydes offending them in the Pitt besides offending the Stage with theire 
Noise & treading vpon theire Cloathes & other affronts wee desire she 
may be obliged to strictly observe her Covenants 

“ 7 That noe Hired Man or Weoman quitt the Company without three 
Moncthes waminge, & that giuen to M'’ Thomas Killegrew vnd® theire 
hands 

“ 8 That noe Man or Weoman be entertained in the Company with[out] 
the Generali Knowledg & consent of the Company for the future & that 
they play three Monethes without Sallary by Way of Approbation 
Acording to ancient Articles 

9 That neither Feathers nor Clothes nor Ribbons nor any thing 
relating to the Stage be taken vp without the Consent of the Company 
vpon penalty of paying for them themselves 

10 To p’^vent the Disorders of the shareing Table by an Inundation 
of People that presse vpon them in theire businesse Henry Hayles is 
appo^Tated to stand at the Dore & there to admitt them as they are called 
and by one to deliuer vp theire charge & soe dismisse them 

1 1 To avoyd the future inconveniency of strangers frequent Egresse 
Sc rcgresse when a play is done in y® House, it is thought fitt that some one 
or t\\o be appoynted to stand at the Tyring house Dore till the House is 
discharged the persons appoynted are David Middleton and Brittaine 
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that on Feb. 14, 1675/6 the King had to step in to compel them 
to act again^. Two months later KilUgrew, promising to make over 
his patent to his son Charles, persuaded that young man to seek 
a settlement: by giving what amounted to bnbes to Hart and 
Kynaston the latter succeeded, on May i, 1676, in getting the 
actors to enter mto a new agreement*. Thereafter, however, the 
elder Killigrew backed down from hts promise to hand over the 
patent to his son. A violent quarrel ensued. On Aug. 3, the 
manager was ordered not to act until further order*, and on Sept. 9, 
the Lord Chamberlain, assuming command, set up Mohun, 
Kynaston, Hart and Cart\vright as a committee of control* and 
later, for some reason, appointed Hart as sole director*. On 
Jan. 23, 1676/7 Charles Killigrew brought the case against his 
father to Chancery, and, shortly after, the latter handed over his 
authonty. Charles became master of the Theatre Royal on Feb. 22, 
1676/7* and Master of the Revels on the 24th*. 


'* tz That noe persons Vnconcemed in the Business© of the Play be 
admitted to stand betweene the Scenes 

“ 13 Henry Hales is ordered to take vp all fforfeits” 

This document is signed by Lacy, Kynaston, Shatterell, Hart, Winter* 
sell, Killegrew, Mohun, Carewnght and Burt. 

* L.C. 7/1, p. 5: “His Ma** understanding That His Company of 
Comoedians have left off acting© upon private dilTerences and disagree* 
tnents betweene themselues is very much displeased thereat And hath 
commanded mee to require and order the said Company forthwith to act 
and play as formerly And that none of the said Company presume to 
leave off Acting ” 

* Leslie Hotson, p. 459. * L.C. P- 433- 

* LC. 7/1: “Whereas His Ma’* hath commanded mee to take upon 
mee the Govemement and direction of His Company of Comoedians 
during the difference betneene M' Killegrew and His Sonne to which 
the said Company haue submitted th^selues according to a wnteing signed 
by them I do hereby nominate and appoint Michaell Mohun, 
M' Charles Hart, hP Edward Kynnaston, and William Cartwright 
under mee from tyme to tyme to order and direct all things whatsoever 
belonging to the well orderinge of the said Company” — dated Sept 9, 
1676. 

* L.C. 7/1. An order dated Feb. 22, 1676/7 recites that the Lord 
Chamberlain had established the four men as managers *' and by a second 
Order I did appoint Hart alone.” 



uirectiuits ut t.naiies iviuegicw. 

’ L.C.7/1 : “ Charles ICilIigrew Esq.Masterof the Revells in M' Thomas 
Killigrews place resigned. Feb. 24' 1676/7.” Orders regarding his authority 
are to be found scattered throughout the L.C. books, e.g 7/1, dated 
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During all this lime minor worries ailendecl llie theatre, Haynes 
was silenced on Nov, 4, 1675s and Mrs Slade on Nov, 25 of the 
same year'-*. What with silencings, voluntary abstentions and 
internal differences Drury Lane was indeed in a bad way. Nor 
did matters improve after Charles Killigrcw assumed control. The 
actors were no better pleased with the son than with the father, 
'I’he King, on July 30, expressed himself dissatisfied with the 
management of the Theatre Royal and declared that he would 
allow the actors self-government^ In an attempt to maintain his 
hold on the playhouse, Charles Killigrew adopted new tactics: 
on Sept. 28, 1677, he associated himself with others who owned 
20 out of the 36 shares and got them to enter into a new contract 
with a number of the “young” actors — Philip Griffin, Cardell 
Goodman, Marlin Powell, Carey Perin, Thomas Disney, Mar- 
maduke Watson and Sarah Cooked 'J’Jie dissentions continued 
and there seem to have been several occasions when, as a result 
of these, the theatre was closed'’. Accusations were made of thefts 
of the playhouse properties: the treasurer, James Gray, declared 
that Charles Killigrew and Shattcrcll clandestinely mortgaged the 

Fch. J2, i<) 78/9; " I do hereby order that Ilin Man"' Comoediann, and Hia 
Uoyall IIi;(iincfino Cotnoediann do obacruc .'irul ol)oy nucb ordern and 
directions nii tlicy nliall from time to time receive from M*' diaries 
Killcf'rew Manter of tlic Hcvelln, to Hin Ma'*'.” Lcalic Holaon, np. cit. 
pp, zOi and 279, nolea that the par.aing over of the Manternbip wan recorded 
in the (Snsette for I'cli. 1-5, 1676/7, 

' L.C. 7/1 and s/141, p. 287; " Whereas Joseph Mnynea hath with ill 
& ncandaloufi lan^uaf'c, & inaolent carriaj'c abused S'' lidmund Windham” 
in tlie reason piven. 

" L.C. s/ML P. 294. 

" L.C, s/142, p. 98 and 7/1. "Hin Ma" beinR dissatisfied with the 
Goyernement of ilie Players Hin Servants at the Itoyal fl'hcatre, upon 
iheire humble petition wliich I here send you is pleased to /'ratify them 
in (Iicire proposition of /'overncin/' themselves but wilhall, that Mr Kille- 
('rewn ripht to bin shares and proflitts may bee preserved and that he may 
haiic also security /'iven him to indempnify him from those Articles and 
debts, which bee nllead);es bee in lyablc unto, ns you will sec in hin Answcarc 
to (licirc petition whicli I Iicre nlnoc send you His Mn*"' desires it may be 
dispatcht by you with all convenicncy 'Phat the Company may bc/'in to 
play to support thcmselues because tlicy suffer every day they lye still.” 
1 he letter is addressed from Arlin/;ton to Sir William Jones, the Attorney 
General, Killi/’rew seems to have been aparin// of hin money, TJic <lin- 
mi.'wal of tlic musicians has already been noted {supra, p, 62) and on 
May 12 Hoheri liaden was petitionin/; for /iijs. I2J. due for properties 
delivered (L.C. S/tpo). 'Pliin was ordered to be paid by Jan, 10, 7677/8 
(L.C, 5/191). On April 5, 1678, 7 'homnn Jolly sued the company for >CS4 
for malcemK' cloathes for ye vse of ye Company” (L.C. 5/191). 

* Leslie Hotson, pp. 261-2. 

“ Jd, p. 262. 
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stock, a statement endorsed by Charles’ half-brother, Henry 
KilUgrew, and by Griffin; Kynasion later made a similar charge 
against Henry Killigrew and \Vinteishall*; while the Lord Cham- 
berlain was forced on April ig, 1678, to forbid the actors from 
removing any costumes outside the theatre or wearing any 
theatrical garments out of acting hours*. 

In 1678 or 1679, at one of the times when the playhouse had 
been involuntarily closed, the treasurer, James Gray, Cardell 
Goodman and Thomas Clarke set off for Scotland*, but very soon 
after the arrival of the troupe in Edinburgh, Killigrew demanded 
their return, promising to pay their travellmg expenses : they were 
back in London some time in February 1679/80, but no money 
was refunded them — ^whence a long-drawn out suit which was 
not finally settled until Feb. 8, 1683/4*. 

* Jd. pp *62-3 and 268. 

* This order and another restraining Charles Killigrew from disposing 
of the stock (the latter dated Oct. 30, 1679) are in the L-C. books. The 
first appears in 5/t43,p. 69 and7/i:“\Vhercas Michaell Mohun, Nicholas 
Burt, and Robert ShatterelJ three of His Ma**» Comoedians haue given 
Bond of fiue hundred pounds unto Charles Killegrew Esq. ..to retume 
the Stock of Clothes and Scenes belonging to the Royal iTieatre entire 
at the end of three yeares...and whereas I am informed that some of the 
laid Clothes hath beene carried out of the House, and embezelled by some 
of the Company These ate therefote to requite all H« Ma*** Company 
of Comoedians both men and women that none of them presume to go 


* Leslie F. Casson, in “ Notes on a Shakespearean Fmt Folio in Padua” 
{Modem Language Notes, 1936, u. 4tT-«3)» suggests that this annouted 
copy may have been the one used by this group. If ao, Carlisle was one 
of their number. 

* Leslie Hotson, pp. 262-3. The following appears m LC. 7/1: 
“Whereas His Ma*« hath comanded mee to examine a Complaint of 

Gray M' Goodman, and Clarke, against Charles Killegrew 
Concerning monies taken up for defraying theire charges m comeing out 
of Scotland: I haue called Mr Charles Killegrew, M*" Gray, Mr Clarke 
and Mr Goodman before mee, and they haveing submitted the whole 
matter to my determination, And Mr Gray hailing made it appeare, that 
he with Mr Goodman, and Mr Clarke are bound m a Bond of Twenty 
pounds to Mr Morley, which was taken up for the use of some of the 
Comoedians there in Scotland, towards the bringing of them back to act 
in His Ma^r* Theatre at London and that be hath beene sued upon that 
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only sufinise. At any rate, Doden's next plaj-s were pcrfnnnf<l 
by the ri\-als of the King’s men*. 

Unquestionably Dr^'den’s action was moti\-!Ued by hh rralki- 
tion of the WTetched state into which Dnny Lane theatre had sunk. 
On July 30, 16S0, a new agreement tns drawn up by (iriflln, 
Shattercll, Clarke, Goodman, Powell, Watson, Slieppeyand Charles 
lulhgrew*. This was a sorry remnant of n once bnive troupe. The 


‘ On this see James M. Osborn, J'oAn Do'Jf": Somt DlognipfiUal I'xti 
and Problems (1940), pp. 184-9. 

The petition was on'pmaUy printed in hlatone’a Lift of Drydtn, but 
Osborn reproduces the orKtinol document and pre<ents a trunscripc whlcli 
includes cert.sm phrases that had been deleted: “Wherens, upon 
bP Dr^'dens binding himselfc to write 3 I’Jayes n yeare, life the said 


(iay,iie8ei(nuwjcug u it as u ituiii, & ■pjiiivui.u nmui.cssuoi mt , 


agteeui* v>iiii me s->uiics ituuse ~iiii » i«.j .,.e .. .1 - 

Jerusalem, and being forced by their refiwall of it to bring it to os, the 
said Company compell’d os after the studying of it, k a vast eitpence in 
Scenes and Cloaihes, to buy off tbeir clayme, by paying all the pensKW 
he had received from them Amounting to One hundred k twelve pound* 
paid by the Kings Company, Ikaides neare tony pounds he the said 

Crownc paid Out of his owne Pocket 

These things consider'd, if notwilhsundmg Drydens said sgreem , 
promise, k moneys freely given him for h« uid Uit new Jlay, U Ou* 
^ . t , It'-. idav >1^ T,,<}:.'d away frcrfn os, 
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profits sank so far that performances ceased ; half-rent was accepted 
by the building sharers, but after a few days the miserable houses 
compelled dismissal of audiences'. Finally, in April, 1682, all 
attempts to keep up the struggle were abandoned and on May 4 
articles of union with the rival company were signed by Charles 
Killigrew, Betterton, Charles D’Avenant and Smith 2. 

Thus, for a time, ended the career of Drury Lane as an inde- 
pendent theatre, 

XIII . The Duke's Men, 1666-1682. 

The Duke’s men had suffered a severe blow shortly after their 
recommencement of activities late in 1666, In April 1668 Sir 
William D’Avenant died. Thereafter until June 1673 Lady 
D’Avenant held control for her son, Charles D’Avenant, then only 
a boy, assigning the practical management to Betterton and 
Harris®, Carrying on their earlier manager’s tradition, however, 
the company eagerly pursued their plans for the erection of a 
magnificent new theatre. In August 1670 a plot of ground in 
Dorset Garden was leased, the sharers agreeing to raise among 
themselves a sum of ;^3ooo for building operations'*; but, as 
generally happens in such affairs, the initial estimate of cost fell 
sadly below the actual fyooo eventually paid out. Introduced by 
a prologue specially written by Drydcn®, the Duke’s Theatre" in 

* From the L,C, books we know that the theatre was closed by command 
from the 19th to the 29th of January, 1680/1, 

’ On Oct, 14, 1O81 an agreement was signed between Charles D’Avenant, 
Betterton, Smith, Hart and Kynaston, Given in Gildon’s Life of Betterton, 
it is reprinted in P, I'itzgerald, op. cit. i, 148, By this Hart and Kynaston, 
in return for 5s. on every day when the Duke’s men played, agreed to 
hand over their shares in the Theatre Royal, to try to free themselves for 
service in the rival company, to promote a union of the companies and, 
if necessary, to go to law with Charles Killigrew, The final agreement of 
union is also given by Fitzgerald (op. cit. i, 154), By this Killigrew and 
D’Avenant became managers of a joint company, the Theatre Royal plays 
being given over. It is quite obvious that here, as in the financial arrange- 
ments, Killigrew was behaving in a high-handed manner (I^slie Hotson, 
pp, 270-2), Lawsuits immediately started and on Dec, 14, 1682, he was 
finally deprived of his rights (id. p. 2G7). 

’ Leslie Hotson, pp, 227-8, 

* The full story is told in Leslie Hotson, pp, 229 ff. It is clear that 
very soon the shares gradually were concentrated in the hands of a few 
men. In 1674 the sharers included Harris, Betterton, William .Smith, 
James Nokes and Underhill, 

‘ Poetical Works, ed, Sargeaunt, p, 216, 

* On the accession of James II it was also known as The Queen’s 
Theatre, 
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Dorset Garden presented London with a playhouse far more 
ornate than anything the dty had known in the past. About 
140 feet long by 57 feet wide, it had a richly embellished pro- 
scenium frame, the appearance of which has been preserved for 
us in the illustrations accompanying The Empress of Morocco^. 
Even foreign visitors could not restrain their admiration. De- 
scribing a visit to Dorset Garden, Francois Brunet* declares that 
“le lieu ou I’on joue est incomparablemcnt plus beau et plia 
propre que ceux de nos Comedtens, on est assis dans le parterre 
qui est en Amphitheatre ou I’on entend jamais de bruit, U ny a 
que Sept Loges qui peuvent contenir diacim Vingt pcrsonnes. 
II y a encore pared nombre au dessus ct un paradia plus haut.” 
Here the company settled down to a repertoire partly composed 
of such older plays as they had given in the past, partly of new 
pieces many of which tended towards the spectacular and operatic*. 
While these involved the expenditure of large sums of money, it 
IS fairly clear that, although burdened, the Duke’s men were in 
a better way than their rivals when the Union came in 1682. 
Charles D’Avenani, who had taken over control in June 1673, 
may have been a better manager than Charles Killigrew, and in 
any case Dorset Garden’s position was strengthened by the com- 
manding figure of honest and astute Thomas Betterton. At any 
rate, it was the Duke's company which initiated the process which 
led to the amalgamation of the two troupes; indeed, it might 
almost be said that the one incorporated the other. 

XIV. The United Companies^ 1682-16^5. 

The joint companies started acting on Nov. 16, 1682, with 
Betterton indisputably the master of the theatncal world. Hart, 
Harris, Burt, and Mohun were retired or about to retire*. Win- 
tershall and Lacy were gone. Among the "remnant” of the King’s 

* These have been frequently reproduced and give what is presumably 
a reasonably faithful representation of the stage and proscenium. See 
W. J. Lawrence, “The Plates in Settle’s The Empress of Morocco" (TLS, 

July II, 193s) ^ ^ ^ _ , T . TT 


♦ That Mohun’s retirement was notvolimtary is shown in the interesting 
document prmted infra, pp. 365-6. 
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men who still were active Downes^ lists Wiltshire^, Cartwright, 
Kynaston, Griffin, Goodman, Watson, Powell, Mr Corey, Mrs 
Houtell, Mrs Cook and Mrs Monntfort; to these he adds the names 
of Mountford and Carlisle, members of the D.nke’s company who 
“were grown to the Maturity of good Actors.” 

Troubles were not stopped by the Union. There were debates 
among the sliarcrs and minor annoyances must have worried liie 
actors-', y\t the same time, performances seem to have been given 
fairly regularly until the death, in I‘*cb. 1684/5, Charles, the 
great patron of the drama. 'J’hereafter, the tlieatres were closed 
until an order was made for their starting again on April 20, 1 685 
Leas than two years later, on Jan, 12, 1687/8, James constituted 
a fresh band of royal comedians, including “Thomas IJetterton 
W'f Smith James Noke Cave Vnderhill Anthony Leigh ltdward 
Kinaston Idiillip Griflin Joseph Williams 'J'ho: Jevon John 
Downes John Verbroggell John bowman Samuell Sandford 
Francis Baker Martin I’owell George Bright William Monfort 
John ffreeman I'rancis I’auy George Powell Henry Bowtell and 
John Barr'’-,’’ to whom were added, on May 19, 'Phomas Sheppey" 
and, on May 23, 'J'homas Sympson and Arron Darby’. The 
women in the royal company arc also enumerated; “Elizabeth 
Barry Sarah Cooke Margrett Osborne I'Vancis Mariaknight [sic] 
Katherine Davies and Anne Bracegirle Like Charles, 

James attended the public playhouse and ordered a certain number 
of jilays at court”. On several occasions there are records of pay- 
ments miulc out of the Privy Purse to Mrs P/.\rry^''; Crowne was 
paid 1,20 for Sir Courtly Nice on Jan, 9, 1687/8 and f„20 for Darius 
on May 8, 1688’’^. 

As before, small things and great bothered the management. 
Here was Mrs Lacy, claiming 3.^. /\(1. daily from the takings of the 

’ P, 39. 

“ He tieeinti lo linve left the 'riicatrc Koyal aI)out 1680, Iiut acted with 
tlie united company until 1685. 

” Lejilic Hoiiion, pp. 282-4. 

‘ 1 ..C, 5/145, p. 184, ‘ L.C, s/148, p. 66, 

" Id, p. 204. » Jd, n. 205. 

" Jd, p. 66. 

® On iiorne occanionn, it wotdd aecm, the acloni were not on time. On 
Oct. 5, 168*/, the Jyord Cluiinherlaih hade Charlen Killi^revv, an Master 
of the Iteveld, to "take care the Comoediann do come in /{ood time” 
(L.C. 7/r and 5/148, p. uj). 

'rhere arc tliree neparaie toiirina of iiuch payincntn: on April 10, 1686, 
/.40 (L.C, 5/1,17, p, 112, deleted), on April 21, 1687, (id. p. 321), 
May 8, 1686 (id. p, 156) and Dec, 20, 1687, £20 for her acting in The 
limperor nf the Moon (L.C, 5/148, p. 50). 

" See /,(/,r/, p. 356. 
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house*, and here was a reshaping of the forces governing the 
playhouse. On Nov. 30, 1675, Alexander D’Avenant had entered 
the Duhe’s theatre as treasurer, and this post he held until May, 
1683. Four years later, m May, 1687, he started negotiations for 
the purchase of the shares held by Charles D’Avenant, and on 
Aug. 30, 1687, the deal was completed by a payment of Iz^oo. 
Subsequently, however, it was revealed that, in reality, the greater 
part of this sum (j^acoo m all) had been provided by Sir Thomas 
Skip^vith, and it is in the record of these negotiations that the 
lawyer Christopher Rich enters into the theatrical picture*. Skip- 
with, on Sept. 12, 1687, allowed Alexander D'Avenant to farm his 
shares, while in March, 1689/90, the latter sold his smaller share 
to Rich, who likewise hand^ it over to him to “farm.” It was 
these negotiations which started trouble for the future, since 
Alexander D’Avenant set up his young brother, Thomas, as 
director of the playhouse, and something of the same inner dis- 
turbance afflicted the Theatre Royal now as had afflicted it in the 
time of Charles Killigreiv, while the break in the Union was 


theatre of the metropolis came under the ageis of Rich— "an old 
snarling Lawyer... a waspish, ignorant pettifogger in Law and 
Poetry*." 

Meanwhile, on Feb- 13, 1688/9, Wlhatn and Mary came to the 
throne. The Catholic atmosphere of the preceding years vanished, 
and a slightly more chastened tone is to be observed in the theatre. 
Still royalty paid a certain attention to the drama: for command 
performances monetary recompense was provided (although after 
delays)*, and on Aug, Z3, 1689, a band of royal comedians in 
ordinary was formed*. Notwithstanding all this, however, the old 
intimacy between court and stage was gone. 

During this reign, records of clashes between management and 
actors recommence. On March 11, 1689, Mrs Corey had been 
petitioning the Lord Chamberlain because she was banished from 

* This claim was made on the strength of a loan made } ears agf by her 
actor-husband. There arc nearly a dozen references to her petitions m 
the Lord Chamberlam’a books 

* Leslie Hotson, pp 284-8. 

* A Cojflpamon iefaeen the Two Stages, ed S. B. Wells (1942). P- ”• 

* See injra p. 352. _ 

* L.C. s/x49, p. 219. These mduded John Hodgson, John Freeman, 

Aaron Darby, Powell, Bright and Trefusw to these were added on July 5 . 
1690. Francis Pavy (L.C. sAso. P- March 2, 1691/2. Joseph 

Hams (LC. 5/151, p 35) and on Apnl a Michael Lee (id p 51). 
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the playhouse^, and beneath this petition lay a story of disruption 
Apparently Henry Killigrew, engaged in perpetual quarrel with 
his half-brother Charles, engaged wdtli Leigh, Nokes, Momford 
(Mountfort), Mrs Corey and other actors to launch a new company. 
This project came to nothing, and tlie actress, self-described (and 
correctly) as "the first and... the last of all the Actresses that were 
constituted by ICing Charles the Second at His restauration,” had 
not been granted readmission to the united company. 

The abortive effort to establish a second company was a signpost 
to the future. Unrest -within the theatre was accompanied by 
dMndling audiences, and by a consequent managerial attempt to 
make ends meet by cutting casts. Already in 1690 the actor Powell 
tells us® tliat "the Poets lay dormant; and a new Play cou'd hardly 
get admittance^ amongst the more precious pieces of Antiquity^ that 
then waited to walk the Stage.” At the same time the managers 
sought to reduce the players’ salaries, Mth consequent friction^. 
Quarrels between the management and the actors must have been 
frequent, and matters had grown to such a state by September, 
1691, that Betterton himself abandoned his share and went on 
salai-y. On Dec. 7 Killigrew and Betterton were in the Court of 
Chancery over various differences®. A few days later, from Dec. 
16 to 19, the theatres were closed, because of an affront, so it is 
said, to a peer®. In August, 1692, Williams left the playhouse for 
several months, probably because of internal differences, and on 
Sept. 26, Betterton, Mountfort, Leigh and Bowman, no doubt 
after a great amount of arguing, drew up a document setting forth 
tire rights of the sharing actors’. After this, Betterton came into 

^ L.C. 5/149, p. 16. 

• Albert S. Borgman, "The Killigrews and Mrs Corey” {TLS, Dec. 27, 
1934) and his The Life and Death of Williatn Mountfort (1935), pp. 47-8. 

“ The Treacherous Brothers, preface. 

* Leslie Hotson, p. 290. The following order appears in L.C. 5/192: 
“M'- hlontfort Charles Killiegrew M'’ Thomas D’Avenant or M'' 
Alexander M*" Betterton M'" Powell Junior M"- Bray Danceing Master 
The Book Keeper The Property Maker hi*- Ashbun Trefusis Gentle- 
men M*- HajTies complaineing against M*- Montfort, my Lord Chamber- 
laine hath appointed to heare the Controversy upon Fridaj' morning next 
And His Lordpp desires the Gentlemen above named to be at His 
Lodgeings at the Cock pitt at Whitehall at that time Octobf 15^** 16S9 
Yo*- humble Servant Rich: Colinge.” Early the following year Nicholas 
Burt petitioned against Killigrew “for deteyneing his share of Cloathes, 
Scenes, and Bookes belonging to the Theatre Royall” (Feb. 10, 16S9/90). 
T he same month Elizabeth Currer was complaining against Killigrew 
and D’Avenant. 

‘ See P.R.O. Chancerj’ Affidavit Register, vol. 30, Hilarj’ Term, 
1691-2, Nos. 91 1-3. The question, as usual, was one of money and debts. 

L.C. 5/150, pp. 340 and 345. ’ See Appendix B. 
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share again. In December, 1692, the theatres lost by death nvo 
of their best men, Mountfort and Leigh, although Williams 
returned to the theatre sometime in January, 1692/3. Going from 
bad to worse, the company was probably losing heavily, so that 
on Jan. 16 of this year, Betterton and Bowman went on salary 
again. All this time, Alexander D'Avenant, actingin an underhand 
manner, had been cheating and defrauding the actors, until, when 
the discovery of his impostures was imminent, he fled in October, 
1693*. A month later, Dt^gett, Bowen, and others mutinied, but 
were brought to reason by Betterton and the patentees. 

It was too late to patch up quarrels, however, and in December, 
1694, Betterton, at the head of a great body of the finest actors, 
laid a lengthy petition before the Lord Chamberlain* On the 
loth of the month, after Rich and the other patentees had filed 
a series of answers to the various counts, the contending parties 
were ordered to attend at the house of Sir Robert Howard on 
Monday, Dec. 17. 

For a month or two, matters dragged on. On Feb. tr, 1694/5, 
the patentees made advances to Betterton, advances which were 
indignantly refused. In the beginning of March, the Lord Cham- 
berlain. drew up a series of proposals to which the patentees agreed 
on March 19’, but Betterton, trusting to get a licence, proceeded 
to make active plans for the reopening of the old theatre in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields*. Evidently no more could be done, and on 
March 25, 1694/5 a fresh licence was granted to the rcTOhing 
‘S«Append<xB ' Ghen in .Appendit B. 

I . t ...j 


ve Govemcni* of the Kings Servants w nmiscue ni ..u., ■ I 

• ■ ' ' — — ” This IS signed by 

, Lordshipp will vnite 

t _ . ■ Order to an «niic*bfe 

composure of maners, haveing sereraU times, &. plicularly on the ii'> 
affEebniarylast, sent to M' Betterton & other Comedians in Combmaton 
with him, to meet us. They Refused soe to doe, declareing that haucing 
putt themselues under your Lorups Jurisdiceon & reserved a« matters in 
difference to j our Lorops detenninaWin, They coutd doe nothing without 
your Lorccs Order. . .. ^ cj * 

Thar Wee baueing submitted to yor Lornps Proposalls In Coi^dence 
That yot LorMc would vnite us, «td Settle «U matters in diUetence 
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actors^. The newly converted playhouse was opened on April 29, 
with the result that the Theatre Royal found itself in such a 
position that 

“’twas almost impossible to muster up a sufficient number to 
take in all the Parts of any Play; and of them so few were 
tolerable, that a Play must of necessity be damn’d that had not 
extraordinary favour from the Audience. No fewer than 
Sixteen (most of the old standing) went away; and with them 
the very beauty and vigour of the Stage; they who were left 
behind being for the most part Learners, Boys and Girls, a very 
unequal match for them who revolted 2.” 

XV. The Theatre Royal and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
i6g5-i6gg. 

The year 1695 was not precisely a propitious time for the 
opening of two playhouses. The autumn was a black season for 
England financially^, and “the Town” was not “able to furnish 
out two good Audiences every day^.” The result was, that, when 
the pair of houses started operations, rivalry was intense. “Between 
us and the other Theatre,” says Powell in the prologue to Bonduca 
(D.L. 1695), 

“There is proclaim’d, and still maintain’d a War, 

And all, but knocking out of Brains, is fair.” 

between vs, yet Wee find that they proceed in Converting the Tennis 
Court in Lincolnes Inn fleilds to a Playhouse. 

Wee therefore now humbly pray your Lordshipp That you will be 
pleased 

1 To order a Stopp to be putt thereunto. 

2 To require the said Comedians to Act under the Patents at such 
Sallaires as they had when they left off acting on the 22*^*^ of Dec last 
vntill such tyme as y® matters in difference shall be Composed, To the 
facilitateing whereof 

3 Wee humbly propose That as to such matters in difference as are too 
tedious & troublesome for yo'’ Lorpes Examinacon That it may (if yo*" 
Lornpe thinke fitt) be referred to M*' Henry Harris & M'' W™ Smith who 
were formerly for many Yeares Shareing Actors & Managers of y^ Theatres, 
and by that meanes well acquainted with the Rules & Methods of the 
Company That they make their Report to yo’^ Loupe.” 

^ A copy of this licence is contained in L.C. 7/1. The authority is given 
to Betterton, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle, Bowman, Williams, Underhill, 
Dogett, Bowen, Mrs Verbruggen, Mrs Leigh and Bright. 

- A Comparisort between the Ttvo Stages, p. 7. 

’ Noted by E. H. Sloane, Robert Gould (1940), p. 37, quoting W. Cun- 
ningham, The Grotuth of English Industry and Commerce (1912), ii. 436-8. 
* A Comparison between the Ttvo Stages, p. 10. 
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There are indications that plays were stolen by the one house from 
the other; similarly titled dramas appearing almost at the same 
time at Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Iim Fields tell their own story; 
apparently in order to repay an “obligation” to Skipwith, no less 
a person than Vanbrugh saw fit, in the second part of his JEsop 
(D.L. 1697), to ridicule the seeding actors by putting them on 
the stage and by depicting them as lazy, ignorant and stupidly 
contemptuous of the good offered to them by the worthy patentee*. 

For the sake of completeness, and for comparison wth other 
lists of performances given elsewhere in the present volume, there 
may be recorded here the basic facts contained in a record of 
productions at the Theatre Royal from 1696 to the end of the 
century®: 

1696: Nov, 6. Oroonoho. 

,, 25. The Relapse. 

Dec. 28. Love's ImI Shift. 

1697: Jan. 2. Timon 0/ Athens. 

„ 22. ^op. 

Mar. 9. The Prophetess. 

„ 13. The Indian Queen. 

„ 27. The Libertine. 

Apr. 5. Cynthia and Endtmion, 

„ 8. psyche. 

„ 23. Oroonoho. 

May 8. A Plot and Ho Plot. 

„ 24. JEsop. 

„ 25. The Tempest. 

„ 26. Don Sebastian. 

„ 27. The Lancashire Witches. 

„ 31. The Sham Lawyer. 

June 5. The Indian Queen. 

,, 12. Oroonoho. 

,, 18. Marriage a la Mode. 

Nov. 19. The Scornful Lady. 

„ 26. Timon of Athens. 

Dec. 4. The Prophetess. 

„ 9. JEsop. 


‘ On this see Dane Farnsworth Smith, Plays about the Theatre tn 

^"^^s^dotSnent wm iscov-cred by Leslie Hotson {op cit. pp. 377-9)- 
He gives the full details, together with a list of performances up to Jun 
1701 . Here are presented only the dates and tides of the plays. 


KBD 
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1698: Jan. 5. 

The Relapse. 

„ 18. 

The Coiintiy House. 

Feb. 7. 

King Arthur. 

„ 25. 

King Arthur. 

Mar. 19. 

King Arthur. 

Nov. 19. 

Alexander. 

„ 26. 

CEdipus. 

„ 28. 

The Little Thief. 

1699: Jan. 28. 

Bottduca. 

Feb. 2. 

The Spanish Wives. 

i> 3‘ 

King Lear. 

>. 7- 

The Island Princess. 

Mar. 25. 

The Island Princess 

June 29. 

The Jovial Crezo. 

Oct. 24. 

The Committee. 

„ 28. 

The Traitor. 

Nov. II. 

Cains Marius. 

„ 21. 

The Orphan. 

„ 28. 

The Constant Couple. 

Dec. 14. 

The Marriage Hater. 

„ 16. 

The Earl of Essex. 


The presentation of tlris list of plaj^s anticipates, of course, the 
progress of events. Performances require actors, and during tlie 
first few months after Betterton’s secession there was a scramble 
for the available players. The Theatre Royal, on April lo, 1695, 
seized on Verbruggen and Iris wfe. Foreseeing trouble, the Lord 
Chamberlain commanded, on April 16, that no actor should quit 
either house, and this decree was confirmed on July 25^. In 
spite of this, by April 3, 1696, Doggett was maldng preparations 

^ L.C. 7/1 and 7/3, “Whereas Thomas Betterton Elizabeth Barry 
Anne Bracegirdle John Bowman Joseph Williams Caue Underhill Thomas 
Doggett William Bowen Elinor Lee George Bright are by my Warrant 
swome and admitted His Ma*'^s servants & Comoedians in Ordinary and 
have His Ma**^® Le.ave and Authoritj’’ Signified under hand and Seale 
dated y*^ 25^’’ day of March [over April deleted] 1695 to act Comoedyes 
Tragedyes Playes Entcrludes and Opera’s and to performe all other 
Thcatricall and Musicall Entertaincments but so as to be alwayes under 
my Government & regulation from time to time as hath been Exercised 
by my predecessors To prevent therefore any disorder or disturbance 
which may happen among them by y® deserting & quitting yc Company 
without due notice and my leaue first obtaycned as hath been alwayes 
accustomed I do hereby order that none of His Ma*'^® Comoedians aboue 
named, nor any that shall be admitted hereafter into y*^ said Company by 
me do presume to desert or quitt y*^ said Company to act or play in any 
other place or company whatsoever without my leaue first had.” The 
second order, also in L.C. 7/1, is even more explicit: “To prevent all 
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to leave Betterton \ and on Oct. 26 was acting at D.L. Verbruggen, 
similarly, had been enticed from the patentees and was per- 
forming at L.I.F.* \Vhat exactly happened we do not know. The 
Lord Chamberlain, according to tWs document, distinctly ordered 
that Verbruggen should continue wth the D.L. company until 
Jan. I, 1696/7; on October 27 the latter entered into an agree- 
ment with the L.I.F. house, deciding to start there at the beginning 
of the new year®. Why Doggett was left free we do not know. 
The order against any actor's leaving either theatre was reiterated 


disorders & [the last two words added above the line] disturbances which 
may arise & happen by reason of y* Actors or any Servants hyred by y* 
Two Companyes of His Ma’** Comoedians who shall desert & Quitt 
cither of y® said Companyes Sc goe from one Company to y® other at 
Thcireowne Pleasure after They haue been hyied Entertained by Either 
Company I do hereby order m further Confirmation of my former Order 
dated y« Sixteenth day of Apnll Last That no Actor Actress or Servant 
hyted & Entottamed by enbet of y* Companyes do presume to desert 
Quitt or Leaue y* Company wherein hcc or shec is hyted Sc Entertained 
to goe & Act and be Entertained w y* other Company untill y* time is 
Expired wherein They haue Giuen Bond or Articles to giuc Warning to 
Quitt y* Company And then to haue y« discharge of y* Company wherein 
hee or shee was or is first hyred & Entertained and my Leaue under my 
hand for approbation of y® tame at Theire pemlls of being punished." 

• On this date he entered into an acreemem w-'t* the managers of the 
'T't> -- • . ie was to receive £4 

• • • 5 a share *' up to the 

, • • • ' ’ John Verbnipgen,” 

. ... uj u L/tiiBiu oj an old play to be acted on a Wedr>'**'<«' '•* s"--*--? 

in Lf"® ■ • • * 

giver 

11 ... • • 

both * ■ ' ' ' ' 

hVC _ “ 

from ■ ' ■ 

pursu . . ‘“"c wieiy 

that M‘ vanbruggen shall remamc to act wirh ♦»><. ..i*.— 


• • • ^ — Aw luiv iJ4i iwo words added] at 

which Theatre he will and for y« future my Orders of y* oLApnll 
169s and of y« 25 of July 1695 shall be punctually obserued This is 
dated Oct. 26, 1696. , 

* L.C 7/3. Unfortunately an onlet in LC. 5/192 does not give the 
Theatre at which Vetbruggen was pla>ing. it is incomplete wd breaks 
off half finished. ■' Whereas M® VanBniggen one of His Ma‘®‘Comoedi3ni 
hath violently assaulted Boyle Esq® and Broke him ag' > 

publique peace and hath with reproch full of scandalous " ords & speeches 
abused S' Thomas Skypwith Barr* I doe hereby discharge M % an bni^gcn 
from Acting in to® Theatre, or any other untdl 1 gioe further directions 
herein And I require." 
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on May 27, 1697^^, and Doggett, who had got tired of the D.L. 
management and had abandoned that company, was ordered to 
be arrested on Nov. 23 of that year 2. Probably the comedian 
acquiesced for the moment, but in October, 1700, he had entered 
into an agreement with the L.I.F. house 

Other orders and agreements of these five years all point to the 
same thing, a state of unrest and of uncertainty in theatrical 
affairs, a tyrannical government at the D.L. and D.G. houses, 
a mixed republic at L.I.F. A lengthy and important settlement 
of the affairs of the latter company is preserved in the Public 
Record Office^. This evidently was found unsatisfactory, as on 
Nov. II, 1700, Betterton was appointed sole manager of the 
theatre The D.L. troupe had its own troubles arising out of the 
domineering tone of the patentees. Doggett, who had but newly 
joined that company, headed a petition (undated, but probably 
about 1697)“ against the management. Rich and Skipwith tried 
in all ways, legitimate and otherwise, to crush their rivals. They 
introduced buffoonery, rope-dancing, tumbling, dancing. Betterton 
petitioned against these, we must suppose in vain'^. The years 
were rapidly approaching when pantomime was to banish legitimate 
drama from the stage. The years, too, were coming when Collier’s 
outburst was to startle London’s theatre-goers and players. On 
Jan. 24, 1696, the Lord Chamberlain had issued an order that 

1 L.C, s/152, p. 15. 

* L.C. 5/152, p. 40- 

“ L.C. 7/1. This is not dated. “M'’ Doggett is to be Company 

in Little Lincoln’s Inn ffields & to continue acting with them from y® 
12 day of October next Ensuing, to y® zi day of May following, & have 
for his Salary three pounds a week certain, except in case of any publick 
Calamity, or prohibition from acting He is also to have y® whole profits 
of one play acted for his benefit” without any charge: if the sum does not 
reach £100 “Y® Company shall be oblig’d to make up to him y® afores'? 
sum of 100” for y® first play to be acted for his Benefit, namely the first 
play that shall be acted for him this present year 1700.” In later years 
it was arranged that he should have one benefit, with a minimum income 
of £ 60 , “provided that M'’ Dogget shall not choose to be acted for his 
benefit any new or reviv’d play during y® first run.” 

* Given in Appendix B, ’’ L.C. 5/153, p. 22. ® L.C. 7/3. 

’ L.C. 7/3. This “sheweth that it appears by the Receipts and constant 
Charges of the Theatres for some Years past, that the Town will not 
maintain two Playhouses. That the two Company’s have by their bidding 
against each other for Singers, Dancers &c who are generally Strangers, 
rais’d the Prices so high that both arc impoverisht by it, and most of their 
Profitts cary’d away by Forreigners. That both Companys have been 
forc’d for their Subsistence to bring on the Stage, Dancers on the Ropes, 
Tumblers, Vaulters, Ladder dancers &c and thereby debas’d the Theatre, 
and almost Icvell’d it with Bartholomew ffaire.” 
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all plaj*s should be fully licensed*. On June 4, 1697 he commanded 
all scurrilous sentiments and expressions of profanity to be deleted 
from dramas'. In spite of this, die old tone continued, and a more 
peremptory order was issued on Feb. x 8 , t 6 g 8 /g. It becomes in- 
creasingly obvious, as we examine the records of these last years 
of the century, that a new theatrical world was in process of 
formation. Fundamentally, this new theatrical world was marlced 
by the substituting of an upper-middle-class morality for the 
moral code of the aristocrats, and by the supplanting of the 
brilliantly wittyamateursbytheprofessionajs. The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s preoccupation with “ Obsenitj'cs & other Scandalous matters 
& such as any wayes Offend against y* Lawes of God & Good 
manners” was motivated by the an-areness of the court that the 
gracefully graceless manners which had ruled during the reign of 
Charles II were giving way to a decorous but duller code of 
behaviour sponsored by an increasingly merchant society. It is 
convenient to mark the change as coming at the turn of the 
century ; at the same timewe must not ignore the premonitory signs 
so evident during the latter years of the ’Restoration' age. The 
audience ^vas now demanding a reformation in stage dialogue; 
although Congreve’s The W'ny of the World t\*as to come just as 
the old century gives way to the new, the professional and middle- 
class Colley Cibber had produced his first play five years pre- 
viously and had already shown how be was to exploit the moral- 


later sentimental movement developed were being shaped during 
the last decade of the seventeenth century. This indeed is the 

* L.C. 7/x and 7/3- "WTiereasSeverallPIayes&care Act^J: Prolouges 


refused to send such playes to be perused Corrected a aijowcu oy >' 
Master of y* Rc\ens I doe therefore Order end Command that Sot y* 
future noe playes shall be Acted but such as shall first be sent (and that 
in due time) to Charles Ktlkgrew Esq' Master of y« Revells by him to 
be rerused and ddigently Corrected & Licensed . And I^doe further 
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principal cause of the confusion so amply apparent in stage affairs 
during that time. 

We may well leave the theatres at this point: the Puritan 
conscience reasserted, the patentee house veering towards buf- 
foonery, the L.I.F. theatre struggling on with a divided manage- 
ment, and the one man who had made dignified the actor’s art 
in Restoration times growing old and weak, ready to retire, just 
before his death, in the reign of Queen Anne. 



APPENDIX B 


Documents Illustrative of the History 
of the Stage 

[The following records are taken from documents or books in 
the Lord Chamberlain's department of the Public Record Office. 
As not all of these are of equal importance, I have condensed a 
few; actual wording is indicated by inverted commas. Hitherto 
extracts have been given only from two books in this collection 
(L.C. 7/t and L.C. 5/138), first by R. W. Lowe in his Life 0/ 
Betterton and later by E. Thaler in Shakespeare to Sheridan. These 
books, however, are by no means the most important, the highly 
interesting play^hsts not starting till a date covered by other 
warrant volumes.] 


I. Lists of Plays perfor-med before Royalty, 

I . Plays given hy the TJi. Company. 

{a) Warrant dated Aug. 29, 1668, for plays acted from Dec. 10, 
1666 to July 31, 1668 (L.C. 5/139, p. 129), and similar warrants 
(L.C. 5/12, p. 17) carrying on list of performances to May 6, 1669. 
(In these lists I have condensed the long entries of payments 
which usually take the form “20; 00: 00,” and have added the 
marks.) 

"His Ma‘«...hath had presented before him those following Comoediea 
& Tragoedies at Court and at the Theatre Royall. 


Dec: to 1666 The Silent Weoman at Court ... I 

fThe second list reads "Scomefull Lady.”) 

20 T^e Humorous Leiv* at the Theatre the Queenea 

Ma” there 

Jan: sa < »> . ,v- HoyaU 

ffeb: 14 f ■ ••• ••• 

(Thesecc ■ ■ • ■ Wife.’) 

March a: ' . • * ■ ■ 


1$: 'The Change of Cmwnes ha AJa" and ibe Queene 

were at the TTieatre ... ... 

i8 The Mayden Queeoe at Court 

27 Bartholomew fayre at the Theatre 

13; The Conuttee at the Theatre ... ••• 

[Here the second list adds “x6 Auglaura at Court." 20} 
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18 

The Country Cap*, at ye Theatre ... 

• • • 

• • » 

£10 

Aug: 

17 

The Troubles of Queene Elizabeth at the Theatre 

10 



[The second list reads “7” for “i 7 -”] 




Aug; 

28; 

The fox at Court ... 

• « • 

• •• 

20 



[This is omitted in the second list.] 




Sep': 

27 

The Sea Voyage His Ma*® had two boxes at 

yO 




Theatre 

• « • 

• •• 

20 



[The second list reads for “27,” “25*’’.”] 




Octo: 

7 

The Poetesse at the Theatre 


• •• 

10 


19 

The Black Prince at the Theatre ... 

• • • 

• •• 

10 


29 

The English Monster at y® Theatre 

■ • • 

• •• 

10 

Nov: 

II 

The Indian Emperour at the Theatre 


• •• 

10 


16 

Philaster at the Theatre 

• • • 

• •• 

10 


21 

The Goblins at y® Theatre ... 

• • • 

• • • 

10 


23 

The Maydes Tragedie at y® Theatre 

• • • 

• •• 

10 

Jan; 

04: 

The Maydcn Queene at the Theatre 


• •• 

10 


20: 

The Indian Emperour ICing & Queene at 

the 




Theatre 

• • • 

• •• 

20 


27 

The Mayden Queene at Court 

• • • 

• •• 

20 

ffeb: 

20: 

The Duke of Lcrma at y® Theatre 

• • • 

• •• 

10 

March 

20 

The Virgin Martyr at the Theatre ... 

• • • 

... 

10 


[The second list reads “2” for “20,” has no date opposite The 
Mulbery Garden, and writes Jan. 12 for June 12.] 

1668 

May 18 The Mulbery Garden His Ma‘® and the Queene 

at the Theatre 20 


June 12 

An Evening Loue his Ma*® and the Queene at the 


Theatre 

... 20 

July 14 

Hide Parke at the Theatre ... 

... 10 

31 

Mons* Raggou at y® Theatre 

• • • 10 

The second list runs as follows: — 


“Sep* 14: 

The Damaseiles A la Mode y® King here ... 

... :)(ilO 

Sep* 28: 

The Citty Match the King here 

... 10 

Nov: 6: 

The Island Princcsse King & Queene 

... 20 

9 

The Tamer tamed at Court 

... 20 

21 

The Scornefull Lady at Court 

... 20 

Dec: 3<*: 1668. 

The Vsurper King here 

... 10 

7: 

The Vsurper at Court 

... 20 

18: 

Cattalines Conspiracie Knig (sic) here 

... 10 

Jan: 2**: 

Cattalines Conspiracie King & Queene here 

... 20 

7 

The Island Princcsse King here 

... 10 

13 

Cattalines Conspiracie King here ... 

... 10 

16: 

Horace The King here 

... 10 

21; 

Horace The IGng & Queene 

... 20 

29: 

The Heiresse The King here 

... 10 

ffeb; 8‘!* 

The Comittee at Court 

... 20 

22 

Bartholomew ffayre at Court 

... 20 

March 23 : 

The Coxcombe y® King here 

... 10 

Ap. 17: 1669 

The Alchymist The King here 

... 10 

May 6: 1669 

The King & Noe King 

... 10 


(b) Warrant dated Nov. 26, 1674, for plays acted from Mar. 26, 
1674 to Nov. 10, 1674 (L.C. 5/141, p. 73). 
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“1674. 

March 26: The Beggen Bmh -..£10 
30 The ffrench Opera ... to 

Ap: 23 Marriage a la mode ... 10 

May 21 LoueinaAfaze ... jo 

12 Indian Emperor ... 10 

16 Nero ro 

Octo 20 ThcTiaytor ... ... 20 

24 PhUaater 

Nov. 9 RoUo Duke of Normandy 10 
A bo* for y* Qoeene ... 10 

10 Indian Emperor ... to” 

(c) Warrant dated Jan. 27, 1^4/5, for plays acted from 
Nov. 12, 1674 to Jan- *5i *674/5 (id. p. 116). 


Nouember la: 

The Alchymiat 

£to 


16 

Agknra the King tt Queene 

20 


*9 

The Mock Tempest ... 

10 


24 

Loue in a Mase 

to 


30 

Bartholomew fayre ... 

to 

Dee 

8 

The Tamer tamed 

10 


17 

The Island pnneesse 

re 


2t 

The Rehearsal! 

10 


28 

The Rehearsal! 

10 

Jan’» 

12 

The Country Wife ... 

2» 


15 

The Country Wife ... 

16 


(d) Warrant dated June 14, 1675, for plays acted from Jan. 25, 
1674/5 to June 7, 167s (id. p. 215) 


“Jan: 35. 
March 8 
Apnll 29 
Ap. 23 
Ap. 30 
May y* V" 
May 7'“ 
Alay 20 
June 7 


The Moore of Venice The King Sc Queene Czo 
Catatma Conapiraeye the Kings Ma‘» . . 20 

RoUo Duke of Normandy . . ... ... 20 

King & No King, King & Queene .. 20 

Sophunsbs .. . 10 

Sophinuba King & Queene ... 20 

Sophinuba King & Queene 20 

Loue in y* Darke ... .. .. 10 

The Island P/incewe at Whitehall . . 20“ 


(e) Warrant dated Feb. 16, 1675/6, for plays acted from June 19, 
1675 to Jan. 29, 1675/6 (id. p. 359), and warrant dated June i, 
1677, for plays acted from June 19, 1675, to May 5, 1677. The 
6xst is given to Jan. 29, and the list is continued from the second. 


“June 29 
Octo* 26 
Nov: 6 

It 

17 


Ma2Tiage ala Mode ... 
The Alchyinwt 
Sophonisba 

The Comittee 

Aureng-Zebe 

Aureng-Zebe 

Merry Wives of Windsor 


. . £10 

... to 


Dec: 17 
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ZI 

Granada I part 


£10 


29 

Sophonisba both theire Ma“^® 

20 

Jan: 

12 

Moor of Venice 

• •• 

10 


17 

The ffox 

• •• 

10 


29 

Augustus Caesar 

• •• 

10 

May 

16 

The Country Wife 


10 

1676. 

18 

Tyranick Loue or y® R Martir 

20 


23 

Phylastcr 


10 

May 

29 

Aurengzebe at Court ... 


20 

June 

13: 

Noe foole like y® old foole 


10 

Nov: 

18: 

A foole turned Critick 


10 


27: 

Haniballs overthrow ... 


10 

Dec: 

4: 

Julius Caesar 


20 


S 

The Maydcn Queene ... 


20 


II 

The plaync dealer 


10 


13 

The plaync dealer 


10 

Jan 


A shoemaker a Gent. ... 


10 


12 

I pi of y® destruction Jerusalem 

20 


18 

z** pr‘ Jerusalem 

• • • 

10 

March 17 

The Rivall Queene 

• •• 

10 

Aprill 

2 ^ 

The Capt or Townc Misse 

• •• 

10 

1677. 




May 

5 

Scaramucha & Harlakyn 


10 


2. Plays given by the Duke’s Company. 

(a) Warrant dated Aug. 31, 1668, for plays acted from Oct. 
1666 to Aug. 9, 1668 (L.C. 5/139, p. 125). 


“Oct. 

29: 

Loue in a Tub at Court 

£20 

1666 


Mustopha at Court 

20 

Nov: 

26: 

Worse & Worse at Court 

20 

Dec 

3'^ 

Adventure of fiue hourcs at Court ... 

20 


17 

Mackbeth at Court 

20 


28 

Hen: fifth at Court 

20 

Jan 

I 

The Villainc at Court 

20 

March 

3 

The English princes at y® Theatre ... 

10 


28 

Humorous Louers 

10 

Aprill 

9. 

Loue in a Tubb 

10 

May 

2 

The Witts at Court 

20 


6 

The Humorous Lovers at the Theatre 

10 


9- 

The Schoolc of Complements at Court 

20 

May 

21 

The Scige of Rhodes at y® Theatre ... 

10 

Aug. 

15 

S® Martin 

10 


21 

S® Martin 

10 

Oct 

4- 

S® Martin 

10 


8 

The Coffee house 

10 


15 

The Coffee house 

10 


22 

Mustapha 

10 

[The date 22 here seems to have been written over 27.1 

Nou. 

5 

S® Martin 

10 


7 

The Tempest 

10 


14 

The Tempest 

10 
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*9 

The Rivalls 

ifio 

26 

The Tempest ... 

10 

Dec 26 

Tu Quoque 

10 

28 

Loue in a Tubb ... 

10 

Jan 8 

S' Martin 

10 

£feb 3 

Sr Martin at Court 

20 

6 

She tvould if the could at y* Theatre 

10 

22 

Albumazer 

10 

2S 

She would if she could 

10 

Rlarch 7 

She would if the could ... 

ro 

24 

The Tempest 

10 

26 

The Mans y* Master 

10 

Apnil 23. 

The Tempest 

10 

iS 

S' Martin 


20 

She woud if she coud 

10 

23 

The Mans y* Master 

10 

May 2 

The Sullen Louers 

20 

4 

The Sullen Louers ... 

10 

29 

She woud if she coud at Court ... 

20 

Aug: g, 2668 The Guardian ... 

20 


iC540” 


{b) Warrant dated Sept, ii, 1674, for pJays acted from Mar. 9, 
1671, to Mar. 13, 1672/3 (L.C. 5 /* 4 *. P* 2)' 

^'March 9: 1671 HanibaU ... ...£20 

23 Romaotick Ladf ... 

a8 Pompey 

Nov- 24 S' Solomoo at Co'’ ... 

Ap ao 73. AdTcnture S hoorcs .. 

Rfay 27 Cbitles 8 

July 4 Cittiicn turned Cent 

8 the eaine 

l<j (he tame 

Aug 3 ffataU Jealosie 

26 CittBen turned Cent. 

Aue. 27: LoueinaTubb 

zi The Witts . . 

39 Ciltiaen turned Cent. 

3t S' Martin Marall . . 

Sept- 3 King Hen: 8: 

ty Charles 8 

Ocf. 3 Qtiuen turned Gent 

Nov. 4: Y* Morning Ramble 

2^ Y* Gaurdian 

Dec: 2: Epsom Wells 

Epsom Wells 

37 Epsom Wells at Court 

Jan: lo: Y* Amorous Widow 

ffeb 4 Y* Amour Widow ... 

6 Y» Dutch Lovers ... 

18 Maddieth 

22 167! Y* Orelcss fovert ... 


March 
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(c) Warrant dated June 14, 1675, for plays acted from July 3, 
1673, to Mar. 2, 1674/5 (td. p. 216). 


“July 3: 1673 

Morocco 


£ro 

Aug: 3 (or 9?) Y® Mans y® Master ... 


10 

Sepl 27 

Y® Rectory 


10 

Oct: 21 : 

S*' Martin Marall 


10 

28: 

Herod & Meriamne . . . 


10 

Dec: 5 

Epsom Wells 


10 

Jan 31 : 

Adventure 5 houres ... 


10 

Mar: 18: 

Y® Sea Captaincs 


10 

Nov: 2: 

Constantenople 


10 

1674 

3 

Cittizen turned Gent at Court 

20 

1674 

Nov 9 

Love & Revenge 

• •• 

10 

17 

Y® Tempest double price 


20 

18 

Tempest double price 


20 

26 

Tryvmphant Widdow 


10 

28 

Tempest 


20 

Dec: 2: 

HamlcttK:&Q: 


20 

30: 

She v/ould if she could 


10 

Jan. 8 

Y® Gaurdian K & Q : 


20 

21. 

5 '' Martin Marall 


10 

Jan: 22 1674 

S' Martin Marall K & Q 


20 

fTcb; 27 

Psyche first Acting ... 


30 

Mar; 2: 

Psyche 

• •• 

20 


(d) Warrant dated June 29, 1677, for plays acted from May 28, 
1675, to May 12, 1677 (L.C. 5/142, p. 81). 

“His Ma*" Bill from His Royall Highncsse Theatre. 


1675. 


May 

28 

At the Conquest of China 

£10 

June 

IS 

At the Libertine 

10 

Sept 

28 

At D' ffaustus 

10 


22 

King and Quccne at Alcibiadcs and a box for the 




Mayds of Mono' ... 

25 

Jan. 

10 

At the Country Witt 

10 

March 

11 

At the Man of Mode 

10 

Aprill 

1676 

At the Man of Mode and Box for the Mayds of 



18 

Hono' 

15 

May 

25 

At the Virtuoso 

10 

Tan 

8 

At Don Carlos 

10 

Nou. 

4 

At Madam flicklc 

10 

ffeb 

12 

At Anthony & Cleopatra 

10 


24 

At the 2** part of the Scige of Rhodes 

10 

March 

24 

At the Roucr ... 

10 

[May 

12] 

At Circe double price 

20 


(e) Warrant dated Aug. 19, 1678, for plays acted from May 31, 
1677, to May 28, 1678 (L.C. 5/143, p. 162). 
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'His Ma*'* Bill 

1677 
May 

June S'**: 
July aS"-: 
Nov; 15*''; 
Nov: i7‘‘: 
Jan: 17*®: 
March ii*": 

1678 

Apnll s'": 
May aS'": 


From Hia Royall Highnesse Theatre 

At the Fond Husband ... £so 
At the fibnd Husband ... to 
At the Impertienents ... 10 
At the Tempest ... 20 
At the Polititian ... 10 
At S' Patient ffancy ... xo 
At M' Lymberham ... zo 

At iTriendship in fTashion to 
At the CbunierTeita ... to" 


3. P/ayt given hy the United Companies. 

(a) Warrant dated Jan 10, 1684/5, for plays acted from Nov. 5, 
1677, to Jan. 2, 1684/5 (L'C. 5/145, p. 120). To the end of r68i, 
of course, the entries refer to plays given by the Duke’s actors 
at D.G. 

“ 1677. Nov: 5. The King at y* Tempest, double price C^o 
17. at S' Popier Wisdome to 

Jan: 17; at S* Patient ffancy to 

March: It at Lymberham to 

78 Apnll 23“ at friendship in fashion 10 

May 25. at y* Counterfeits to 

March lat at y* Soldiers fortune to 

8. at y* Spanish fryer to 

8e April! 4: at y* 2^ part of y* Rover 10 

81: Ap* xS: at y* Soldiers fomme with y* Q: S a 

Box for y* Maides of Hono' 20 

Nov: 22 At y* London Cuckolds to 

June 24 at y* Ro>-alist 10 

ffeb: It at Venice P'sers-ed 10 

x6S3 Nov: 9th. at the Soldiers fortune w'" y* Q- & a 

box for y* Maides of Hono' 20 

Nov: • * - T r 


Jan: nth • ' ' 

x8 ■ ..... , • • 

ffeb: nth. at Valentinian 

23. At y« Scornful! Lady 

1684 Nov: id. At a Duke & No Duke with y* Queene 
& 8 box for the Maydea of hono' 

29 : At y* Spamsh fryar 
Dec: 9- Att a Duke & No Duke 
Jan : 2^ At y« Leivtenant 
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For Acting at Whitehall 
1680, February nth 

The King at y® Rover £20 

13. at y® Wanton Wife 20 

17. at ffopling 20 

20. at Epsom Wells 20 

27. at She woud if she coud 20 

March 6 . at Nights intregue 20 


tf 


(b) Warrant dated Dec. 28, 1685, for plays acted from Jan. 13, 
1684/5, to Dec. 14, 1685 (L.C. 5/147, p. 68). 

“His Ma“®® Bill from the Theatre 


1685 


Janu : 1 

13 

The Queene at Jerusalem ye seed part 

£05 

This was 

15 

The King & Queene at the Silent Weoman 

05 

before y® 
late ICinges 

■ 20 

The Queene at Rolo 

05 

22 

The King and Queene at y® Rover 

05 

death ' 

27 

The King & Queene at y® Disapoyntm‘ 

05 

1685 Aprill 

28 

The King & Queene & a Box for y® Maydes 




of Hono® at Rolo 

IS 

May 

ii‘» 

The King & Queene & a Box for y® Maydes 



of Hono® at S'" Courtley Nice 

IS 

May y® 30 

The Queene at Othelo 

10 

June 

S'* 

The icing and Queene & a Box for y® Maydes 




of Hono® at the Opera 

30 

Octob'' 20 

The Rover at Whitehall 

20 


20 

The Queene & a Box for y® Maydes of 




hono® at A ICing & noe King 

IS 

Nov: 

4tb 

Rule a Wife at Whitehall 

20 


9 

S*' Courtley Nice at Whitehall 

20 


16 

The Citty Politiques at Whitehall 

20 


24 

y® Moore of Venice at Whitehall 

20 


30 

S® Phoplyn att Whitehall 

20 

Dec: 

14: 

The playne Dealer at Whitehall 

20 


(c) Warrant dated May 15, 1686, for plays acted from Dec. 30, 
1685, to May 10, 1686 (td. p. 125 and L.C. 5/16, p. 124). 


“168s 
Dec: 30 


Jan: 


ffeb: 


The Kings Bill from y® Theatres. 

The icing & Queene & a Box for y® Maydes of 
Hono® at y® Comittee £15 

The Dutches of Malfey at Whitehall 20 

All for Love at Whitehall 20 

The Chances at Whitehall 20 

The Scornfull Lady at Whitehall 20 

The icing & Queene & a Box for y® Maydes of 
hono® at Mackbeth 15 

The Humorous Lievtenant at Whitehall 20 

The King & Queene & a Box for y® Maydes of 
hono® at y® French Opera 25 

The Mock Astrologer at Whitehall 20 

[The list of 5/16 seems to give “26” as the date.] 


Ih 


13: 

20: 

27: 

3: 

8 : 

10: 
II : 

16: 
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April! 8: The King & Queene 4 a Box for Maj-do 

of bono^ at y» Comittee f U 

30 Hamlett at Whitehall 20 

1686: May 6: The King & Queene &a Box for y* Maydes 

of fcono'’ at y* Rehearsall jj 

10: The Kt & Q: & a Bozfor y* Klaydes of hono^ 

at S' Courtly Nice 15” 

{d) Warrant dated Dec. 30, 1686, for plaj*s acted bemeen 
Oct. 6 and Dec. 15, j686 (L.C. 5/147, p. 260). 

“1686. 

Octo. 6: The King gt Queene Sc a Box for y« Maydes 

of bono' at Mustapha ^15 

13 The King Sc Queene Sc a box for y* Maudes 

of Hono' at y* Mock Astrologer 15 

20 S' Martin Marali at Whitehall 20 

27 Alexander y* Create at Wlu'tehall 20 

Nov: 3 S' Courtly Nice at WTiitehall 20 

10 Othelo y* Moor of Venice at WTuthall 20 

17 The Committe at Whitehall 20 

24 The Humofouse Leiv‘ at Whiuhall 20 

Dee: 1. The Beggars at Whitehall 20 

9 A King Sc no King at W*hitehaU 20 

15 the Maydeo Queene at Whitehall zo” 

(e) Warrant dated June 30, 1687, for pfays acted from Jan. 3, 
1686/7 '0 P* 3 ^ 0 * 


“1686 
January 3 


1687 

Aprill 


Hii Ma‘** Bill from y* Theatres 
The fond Husband at W’hjtehdl £io 

The Orphan at NMiitehall 20 

The Rover at Whitehall »o 

The King Sc Queene Sc a Box for y* Maydes 
of Honoi at y* Rehearsal! 15 

Rolo at Whitehall 20 

The King Sc Queene & a Box for y* Maides 
of Hono' at y* Maides Tragedy IS 

XX The Spanish Curate at Whitehall 20 

18 Julius Caesar at \VhiiehalI 20 

25 The Island Pnnces at Whitehall 20 

May y* 9 King Lear at Whitehall 20 

X2 The King st y* Mistress 10 

16. Valentinian at Whitehall 2o” 

(/) Warrant dated Apnl 3, 16S8, for plaj-s acted from Jan. 31, 
1687/8, to Feb. 27, 1687/8 (L C. 5/148, p. 145). 

“1687 

January 31: The Vdlaine at Whitehall £zo 

February 6. The Double Mamage at Whitehall 20 

J3 The Beggars Bush at Whitehall 20 

20 The History of King Lear at \\’huehall 20 ^ 

27 The numerous Leivetenaot at Whitehall 20' 
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{g) Warrant dated Jan. 2, 1689/90, for plays acted in May, 
Nov. and Dec. 1689 (L.C. 5/149, p- 368). 

“ 1689. Theire Ma'® Bill from the Theatres. 

May the 28^** : The Queene a Box, and a Box for the Maids 

of Hono' at the Spanish Fryer £15 

S® Courtly Nice Acted by the Queenes 
Command 10 

The Queen a Box & a Box for the Maids 
of Hono'" at y® Masacre of Paris 15 

The Joviall Crew acted at Whitehall 20 

The Queen a Box, and a Box for the Maids 
Hono® at Don Sebastian ICing of 
Portugall is” 

(li) Warrant for plays acted in Jan. 1689/90, April, Oct. and 
Nov. 1690, Feb. 1690/1, Jan. and Feb. 1691/2, Nov. 1692 and 
Jan. 1692/3 (L.C. 5/151, p. 369). 

‘'i68o'V 

Jan*' i6‘** y® Queen a Box & a Box for y® Maids 

Hon^ Alex'* £ 1 $ 

(cancelled) 1690 Y® Queene a Box & a Box for y® Maids 


31 

Nov’’ the 7 

15 

Dec’ : the A**" 


Apr. 3o’>‘ 


Apr 30 1690 

Octo’ 

21 

Nov. 

4 “- 


1 7 111 

Feb’ 

4 "’ 


Jan’ 169I 7*'‘ 
Feb 9**' 
Nov: 14*** 
Feb 16 
1693 Jan’ 13 


Ilono’ Amphytrion 
Acted at White-hall S’ Courtley 20 

Y° Q; a Box & a Box for y® Maids 
Hon’ Amphitrion 15 

at Whitehall Rover 20 

y® Q a Box & a Box for y® Maids Hono’ 
Prophetess 30 

y® Q a Box & a Box for y® Maids Hon’ 
Edward 3 15 

y® Q a Box & a Box for y® Maids Hon’ 

K Arthur 30 

y° Q a Box & a Box for y® Maids Hon’ 
Orphan 15 

y° Q ; a Box & a Box for y® Maids Hon’ 
Henry 2 ,15 

y® Q a Box & a Box for y® Maids Hon’ 

Fairy Queen 31 

y° Q a Box & a Box for y® Maids of Hon’ 
double dealer 15’ 


II. Plays belonging to the Companies. 

I. Ploys allotted to D'Avenant (Dec. 12, 1660). In margin 
‘‘ S’ Will. Dauenant Acting Playes.” 

“Whereas S’ William Davenant, Knight hath humbly p’sented to us 
a proposition of reformeinge some of the most ancient Playes that were 
playd at Blackfricrs and of makeinge them, fitt, for the Company of 
Actors appointed vnder his direction and Comand, Viz: the playes called 
the Tempest,^ Measures, for Measures, Much adoe about nothinge, 
Rome and Juliet, Twclfc night, the Life of Kinge Henry the Eyght, the 
Sophy, Kinge Lear, the Tragedy of Mackbeth, the Tragedy of Hamlet 
prince of Dcnmarke, and the Dutchesse of Malfy, Therefore wee haue 



panted vnto th Qp 

P^yw aboue S' tv.ii STAGP 


»», P'ince of ^ya 

#:-=:2t:rfe;^r= 

®"''f"'isS"°f «>»».= 


*e Poetaster 

T^omST 

T’^e Aonest >"* 6; « L*r , 

fe.“i”'““' hS 

•"SoU" “•' of a, „, '““" '“ "“O' "^'’°“ 

'"^^Chestrr. 

Ne 42-^ «'» Ma*** «'’y«U 

Thratre & now Pia>a» as n,. 

^'■eiyinan in iiu ij to ha Ma'tf^sT'''* ^®nncrly 

-n. ®"vaot, at y^ 

RcveliJ Caof,.„- 

^^effor 


TK 

BoSS”"-'- 


^oCaptaine 

S' 

fi' ^'oombe 

S'?“So„';**>'' 

dp, 

S^'isS- 
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Loues Pilgrimage 

The Noble Gentlemen 

The Nice Valour 

The Prophetesse 

The Marshall Mayd 

The Pilgrim 

The Queene of Corinth 

The Spanish Curate 

The Sea Voyage 

Valentinian 

The Weomans Prize 

A Wife for a Moneth 

The Wyd Goose-Chase 

The Elder Brother 

The ffaythfull Shephardesse 

A King & noe King 

The Maydes Tragedie 

Phylaster 

Rollo Duke of Normandy 
The Scornefull Lady 
Thiery & Theodorat 
Rule a Wife & haue a Wife 
The Gentlemen of Verona 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
The Comoedy of Errors 
Loves Labour Lost 
Midsomer Nights Dreame 
The Merchant of Venice 
As you like it 
The Tameing of y® Shrew 
Alls well y‘ ends well 
Henry y® fourth 
The Second part 
The Royall Slaue 
Richard y® Third 
Coriolanus 
Andronicus 


Julius Ceaser 
The Moore of Venice 
Anthony & Clopatra 
Cymbelyne 
The Doubtfull Heire 
The Impostor 
The Brothers 
The Sisters 
The Cardinall 
The Duke of Lerma 
The Duke of Millan 
Alphonso 

The vnnaturall Cumbat 
The Gardian 
Aglaura 

Arviragus & Philitia pt. 
Ar\’iragus & Philitia zd pt. 

The Spartan Ladyes 
The Bashfull Lover 
Bussy D’Amboys 
Brenoralt 
Country Captaine 
The Variety 

The Emperour of y® East 

The Deserveing ffavorett 

The Goblins 

The ffatall Dowry 

The Lost Lady 

The Devell of Edmonton 

More Desemblers tlien Weomen 

The Mayor of Quinborough 

The Nortlien Lasse 

The Novella 

Osmond y® Great Turke 

The Roman Actor 

The Widdow 

The Widdows Teares” 

(L.C. 5/12, p. 212.) 


III. References to Particular Performances. 

1. For the warrant for payment of £20 to John Rhodes in 
respect of a performance of Ignoramm at Court, Nov. i, 1662, see 
Appendix A, p. 302. The original warrant is in A.O. 3/130. 

2. “A Warrant to the Master of tlie Great Wardrobe to prouidc 

and deliuer to Thomas Killigrew Esqr to the value of forty pounds 
in silkes for to cloath the Musick for the play called the Indian 
Queene to bee acted before their Jan. 25‘h 1663” {i.e. 

1663/4; L.C. 5/138, p. 15). 

3. Order to deliver, to Monsieur Grabut “such of tlie Scenes 
remayning in tlie Theatre at Whitehall as shalbe vsefull for the 
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french Opera at the Theatre in Bridges Street.*' These Grabut « 
ordered to return within fourteen days, Mar. 27, 1674 (L.C. 5/140 
p. 456). 

A letter to Killigrew demanding the return of the scenes is in 
L.C. 5/^40, p. 477, dated April 2j, 1674. 

Statement regarding dancers; '‘In his Ma‘«* Letters Patents 
for erecting the two Theaters There is a Clause That One house 
shall not entertaine any person that are before entertained in the 
other House without Icauc or a discharge giuen by y* house tvhere 
they Were first entertained 

It was affirmed by M^ (hat he had agreed with Grabu 
that the ffrench Danceing Masters should dance at y* Kings 
Theatre & that they should hauc Tenn Shillings a day for every 
day they did dance 

It is further affirmed by M' Killegrew Mr Hart & M* Lacy 
that they did agree mtk y* Stx dancers foe Rue shiilingi aday 
whether they did dance or not, & this agreem* Testified by two 
Wittnesses ready to take theire Oathes 

That Accordingly for two Monethes together they practiced 
theire Dances, had in y* end theire Clothes made fitt for them & 


they had with Mr Grabu wnicn uiu not leuue uieiii «l iw 

make any They farther say that when they treated with M* Killc- 
grew, they Gaue an Iniimacon of this agreem* but prove it not 
& those on Alr.Killegrene’s side vtterJy deny that any such thing 
ivas alleaded 


the late Opera doe attend M' Killegrew Master of His Ma“» 
Comocdians in His Ma«» Theatre RoyaJI & observe & performc 
his Comands according to agreem* betneene them.. .6; day of 
May 1674 '* (L.C. 5/14O/ P- 473 )- 
4. Order to musicians to attend at the Theatre in IVTutchall 
“at such tjTnes as Madam Le Roch & M' Paisible shah appoynt 
for y« practiceing of such Musick as is to be in y» (Trench Comedy 
to be acted before His Ma*** on y* Nyne & twentieth of May 
instant,” May 22, 1677. {L.C. 5/142, p. 3 ^-) 
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The Theatre was ordered to be prepared for a play on this day; 
it may be that the French opera, en Tout, was performed then. 
(L.C. 5/142, p. 40.) 

5. “It is his Ma “®3 pleasure that Turner & Hart or 
any other Men or Boyes belonging to His Ma‘*®® Chappell Royall 
that sing in y® Tempest at His Royall Highnesse Theatre doe 
remaine in Towne all the Weeke (dureing his Ma”®® absence from 
Whitehall) to performe that service, only Saterdayes to repaire 
to Windsor & to returne to London on Mundayes if there be 
occacon for them And that (they) also performe y® like Service in 
y® Opera in y® said Theatre or any other thing in y® like Nature 
where their helpe maybe desired.” Mayi6,i674. (L.C. 5/15, p. 3.) 

6. Order for Rule a Wife and Have a Wife to be given at Court 
on Nov. 15, with command that the actors and the music should 
be ready “That y® King may not stay for them.” Nov. ii, 1682. 
(L.C. 5/144, p. 303.) 

7. “ These are to require you to Act the Play called the Tragedy 
of Valentinian at Court before His Ma® upon Munday night next 
being the Eleaventh of this moneth.” Feb. 6, 1683/4. Addressed 
to actors of T.R. (L.C. 7/1 ; and L.C. 5/145, p. 14.) 

“These are to signify unto you His Ma®® Pleasure That you 
give order for Candles, & all other usuall Allowances of Bread, 
Beere, Wine and Coales to bee deliuered imto John Clarke Keeper 
of the Theatre in Whitehall for the use of His Ma®® Comoedians 
who are to act a Play at Court on Munday night next being the 
Eleaventh of ffebruary instant And that you give order for Coales 
for ayreing the Play house the day before.” Feb. 9, 1683/4; 
to the Duke of Ormond, Lord Steward. (L.C. 7/1.) 

8. Order to pay Betterton f;zo for “ the King & Queenes Ma‘*®® 
Seeing the Play called Alexander at the Theatre Royall.” Dec. 19, 
1685. (L.C. 5/147, p. 52.) 

9. Order to pay M^® Barry ^20 “for the Play called the Em- 
perour of the Moone acted before His Ma‘°.” Dec. 20, 1687. 
(L.C. 5/148, p. 59.) 

10. Order to pay Cro^vne j^20 “as a quift from His Ma‘® for 
His Play called S^ Courtley Nice.” Jan. 9, 1687/8. (L.C. 5/148, 
p. 64.) 

11. Order to pay Crowne “as a quift from His Ma‘® for 
seeing His Play ciled Darius King of Persia.” May S, 1688. 
(L.C. 5/148, p. 195.) 

12. Order to pay M^® Barry £25 for “the Spanish Fr)'ar, or 
the double discovery” acted before Her Majesty. June 8, 16S9. 
(L.C. 5/149, p. 154.) 
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13. Order for a large looking glass to be employed in Sir 
Courtley Nice ihzt evttung. April 30, i6po. (L-C. j/jjo, p. 74.) 

14. Order to pay M*» Bany ^25 for “ Circe” acted by command. 
Nov. 7, 1690. (L.C. 5/150, p. Jyo.) 

[An order had been pven on Oct. 18 to get the Theatre ready 
for a pJay on Nov. 4, the King^s birthday (tW. p. 156); on this 
occasion a new orange colour curtain was provided (id. p. 164) 
and eight cane stools (id. p. 164).] 

15. Order to pay Wlliam “Monfort” ,^10 for “Edward y« 
Third acted before Her Ma**.” Oct. so, xdgi. (L.C. 5/150, p.306.) 

1 6. Order to pay M'* Barry for “y* Orphan or y» Unhappy 
Marriage.” Mar. 3, 1691/2. (1..C. 5/J51, p. 30.) 

17. Order to pay M'» Barry ^^25 for Cafus Marius, June 10, 
1693. (L.C.s/151, p. 2,2.) 

18. Order to pay M»* Barry ^£25 for “ye old Batchelor,” 
April x6, 1694. (L.C. 5/151, p. 352 ) 


It). Documents rebting to the Court Afasque of Calisto. 

(a) Order to deliver to Henry Harris, Yeoman of the Revels, 
“Two Habitts or dresses for two Shepheardes; Eight Habitts or 
dresses for Eight Satyrs; Eight habitts or dresses to represent 
y* Winds: Six habitts for Six Soldiers,** the masque to be given 
3t Christmas. Sept. 27, 1674. (L.C. 5/141. P- 74') 

(b) Order to give PfullippKinncrsIey, Yeoman of the Wardrobe, 
“a Curtaine of Blew Red & White in Breadthes of Scuffe of what 
kind you tbinke fitt to fall dowme before the Stage in y» Theatre 
in Whitehall.” Nov. 3, 1674. (Id. p. 77-) 

(c) Order to set lights in the TTicafre, and to heat the tiring 
rooms and pit for rehearsals on Saturday, Tuesday and Thursday 
nights. Nov. 28, 1674. (Id. p. 74.) 

(d) Order to provide to same "Eight Dozen of Wall Tynn 
Sconces for His Ma*” Service in y* Theatre in Whitehall And 
also that you cause Lattices to looks through to be made in y* 
Curtaine that is to fall downe before the Stage there.” Dec. 7, 


t674. (7d. p. 77.) 

e) Order for fire shovels for masque. Dec. 15, 1674. 


p. 82.) 

(/) Order to deliver to Henry Harris " Habitts to represent the 
foure parts of the world, habitts for foure Aenall spiritts habitts 
for foure glorious spiritts habitts to represent the Thames, peace, 
and plenty one habitt for the Genius of the Coun^, one habit 
for M‘* Blake habitts for flue Shepheards habitts for Eight 
Bacchusses habitts for Eight Affricans habitts for Two Shepheards 
two RhpoKi-arde&ses for the Chofus. ffiue habitts for IHue 
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askes habitts for fiue Sea Gods, a habitt for one shepheardesse 
lat sings, Six sleight habitts for boyes in the Clouds, habitts 
r foure Cupids Twelue habitts more for Countrey workemen 
i fitt twelue dancing Misters.” Deci 15, 1674. {Id. p. 83.) 

{g) Warrant for “fferrett Ribbon to Hang the Curtaine vpon in 
le Theatre” at Whitehall. Jan. 15, 1674/5. P* 102.) 

{h) Order to provide for the masque “ A coppy of the play for 
le Queene, a coppy for the Lady Mar)^ A coppy for the Lady 
[ary and the Lady Anne, A coppy to correct vpon all occasions, 
coppy of the prologue, and all the songs for M' Staggins, and 
so...soe many printed bookes of the Maske and bound after 
ich manner as Crowne who is the Auther shall giue you an 
xount shalbe necessary.” These to be delivered to Crowne and 
istributed by him. Feb. 13, 1674/5. {Id. p. 127; and p. 556, 
here the words “for the Lady Mary” are deleted.) 

(i) Ladyes in the Maske. 1674 f Attendants 

Lady Mary -j 4 [The names of the atten- 

( dants are given in the MS . 

but it was thought neces- 
sary to give only the 
numbers of them here.] 

Lady Anne 4 

Pages of y® Backstairs 2 

Lady Pembrooke 4 

Lady Henrietta Wentworth 3 

Lady Mary Mordant 2 

Lady Derby 2 

Lady Dacy i 

Lady Herbert 2 

M^'® Blake 2 

M*'.® ffrasier 3 

M" Jenings 

Lords and Gentlemen 
Duke of Monmouth 

Lord Deincourt 
Lord Donblayne 

Mr Orpe 
Mr Lane 
hir Trevor 
Mr Leonard 
Mr ffranshaw 


and a “ Barber ” and 
“two footemen” 


I 

1 

2 
2 

I 

I 

X 
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Singers 


M” Davies 

M” Krught 

M? Butler 

M™ Blunt 

M“ Masters 

Mr Price 

AP Hart 

Afa.Tfletd 

Tanner 

Preston 

Richardson 

L^telier 

Marsh 

Bopins 

fford 

Bury 

Robert 

— 

Degrang 

— 

Shepheard 

— 


2 HarpiscsUs 2 Thcorboes 3 Base ViolU 4 Recorders 4 Gittars 
4 Tfumpettcrra 33 Violins 
Dancers 


St Andre 

Isaacke 

Delisle 

Herriette 

Dyer 

Smyth 


Motley 
Berto 
Letang 
Muratle 
Le Roy 
Le Duke 

(L.C. 5/141, p. 546.) 


(f) Orders giving places for people of “good quality,” those of 
“lesser quality” to go to the gallery (iJ. p. 549). 

(k) For the order regarding the stage and scenery (id. p. 551), 
see tupra, p. 43. 

( l ) Various orders: for “tiventy garlands” and 20 habits for 
20 violins “like Indian gownes” but not so full (Jan. z6, 1674/5; 
id. p. 553); for nvo presses for clothes (Jan. 28; id. p. 553); for 
37 cases of flannel to wrap up “the nch habitts” (Feb. 9; id. 
p. 554); for 10 brasiefS to warm the actors (Feb q; td. p. 554); 
for habitts for some of the musicians (Feb. n; td. p 555); for 
custody of clothes (Feb. 15; td. p. 555); for bread and wine 
during rehearsals (Jan. 28; id. p. 555); for 60 yards of cherry- 
coloured “Avinion,” 30 yards of white, 130 )’ards of “Aumina,” 
30 yards of Green, i prd of sky-coloured, 84 }’ards of “silver 
Gawes,” 6 yards of “gold gawes” and 4 pieces of “Tinsey 
Ribon” (Jan. 19; td. p. 556); for a shepherd's costume for 
Mr Richardson (April 13 » P- 55 ^)* 
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Bracegirdle John Verbrugen John Bo\vman Caue Underhill 
George Bright and Elizabeth Leigh haue taken y® Tennis Court 
in Little Lincolns Inne Feilds and paid a greate fine and doe pay 
a Great rent for y® same and at an Extraord^ Charge & Expence 
haue converted y® -same into a Theatre or Playhouse where they 
now act Comedies Tragedies &c 

And further the said parties being necessited to provide every 
thing anew for the Carrying on soe Great an undertakeing as all 
variety of Cloath’s Forreigne-habitts Scoenes properties &c which 
must be paid out of the publique Receipts by the Persons aboue 
named proportionable to the severall Shares & proportions each 
of them haue in y® proffitts of the said pla}'house 

It is therefore resolued and agreed by the Concent of y® whole 
Company that the Shares doe never exceed the number of Term 
It is further Resolued and agreed that every whole sharer 
dyeing or quitting the Company fairely shall after y® Expiration 
of fiue yeares from the Establishm* of the Company haue the 
summe of One hundred payd him or his Executor after his Death 
by the rest of the Sharers at Two Equall pajunents within the 
space of Three month’s after lus Death or Quitting the Company 
as Theire interest and due for theire Shares in Cloaths Scenes 
Properties &c That is to say the summe of Twenty pounds to a 
whole sharer for the first yeare, Twenty pounds more for y® 
second Yeare and soe on to One hundred pound’s at y® fiue 
Yeares End And soe to all other parts of shares in proportion to 
a whole share 

But in Consideration of the great Expences y® first three yeares 
being more then reasonable can be supposed for the like 
Terme to come It is agreed that any whole Sharer dyeing at or 
after tlie Expiration of Three Yeares shall haue the summe of 
One hundred pounds payd His Executor as well & fully as if the 
whole Terme of Fiue yeares was Expired so in proportion to 
every under Sharer That is to say this payment to be made upon 
no other account but the Death of the party 

If any sharer be made incapable of His Business in the Company 
by sickness or any other accident every whole sharer so disabled 
shall haue forty shillings p week allowed him every Week the 
Company shall Act And every Person under the degree of a whole 
sharer shall haue an allowance in proportion to his part of a 
Share he then enjoyed when he was so disabled. 

If any Sharer shall hereafter be receiued into any proportion 
of Share he shall be obliged to signe the said Articles.... 

If any sharer be adjudged incapable of acting he shall not be 
obliged to acquitt his share and take the Salary provided in that 
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Case above mentioned before a Twelue Month be Expired in 
which space [written over “place’*] of a Twelue month if he 
recoTCf so as to attend his Business as formerly he shall then 
enjoy his share as formerly 

If any hjTed Ser\-ant whose Salary' Exceeds Twenty Shillings 
the 'Week be made incapable of his Business by sickness or any 
other accident on the Stage he shall haue such a Weekly allowance 
proportionable to his Salary as the Majority of the Sharers shall 
Settle upon him. 

If any Actor in Share or Sallary shall Quitt this Company and 
afterwards shall by Acting or otherwise assist any other Company 
he shall be incapable of recciueing any Benefitt of these Articles 
And alsoe tvery Actor Quitting the said Company shall be obliged 
to giue Slifneient Security for his performing the Conditions of 
this Article before he sh jl receiue his proportion of Cloaths &c 

It is further agreed by tbe Concent of y* whole Company that 
as the number of Sharers are not to Exceed Tenn so do person 


Vly.C. V/*, //J.> 

V. WARR.K.STS FOI^ CttCfTIKC LlVERT TO ACTORS. 

(The substance of the following is given in Appendic A.) 

s. “A Warrant to the Master of the Create Wardrobe to pro- 
vide and deliver unto His Ma*» Players whose names follow (%-izt) 
Nicholas Burt Charles Hart Michaell Mohun Robert Shatterell, 
John Lacy, Wiliam Wntershall Walter Cltinn ^Mlham Cart- 
wright Edn-ard Shotferell Eduard Kymnaston Richard Baxter 
Thomas Loveday, Thomas Batterton and Marmadukc Watson 
to each of them foure yards of Bastard Scarlett for a Cloakc and 
to each of them a quarter of a yard of Crimson Velvett for the 
Cape of itt being the usuall Allowance of every second yeare to 
commence at October last past." July 29, 1661. (L.C. 7/:; and 
L.C. 5/X37, p. 3t.) 

2. Warrant for liveries to Qun, Cartwright, Wmtersell, Mohun, 
Robert Shatterell. Hart, Baxter, Blagden, Loveday, Kinaston, 
Burt, and Bird, as Queen’s actors. Feb. 5, x66t (probably 
1661/2). (L.C. 5/J37,p.43*) 

3 Warrant as above for livcnes to Hart, Mohun, Lacy, Bird, 
Birt. Robert Shatterell, Clunn. Wlntersell, Cartwrighf, Kinas- 
ton Blagden, Watson, Hancock, Baxter, Edward Shatterell, 
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Gradwell as His Majesty’s players. May 30, 1662. (L.C. 5/138, 
p. 10.) 

The same as Queen’s players. Dec. 29, 1663. {Id. p. 10.) 

4. Warrant for liveries to Hart, Mohun, Lacy, Birt, Burt, 
Robert Shatterell, Clunne, Winterscll, Cartwright, Kinaston, 
Blagden, Watson, Hancock, Baxter, Edward Shatterell and 
Thomas Tanner, as Queen’s actors. Nov. 4, 1662. (L.C, 5/137, 
P- 173 •) 

The same as His Majesty’s players, same date, {Id. p, 173.) 

5, Warrant for liveries to Hart, Mohun, Lacy, Bird, Birt, 
Robert Shatterell, Clunn, Winterscll, CartAvright, ICinnaston, 
Blagden, Watson, Hancock, Baxter, Edward Shatterell and 
Gradwell, as His Majesty’s players. Feb. 25, 1665/6. (L.C. 
5/138, p. 65.) 

The same as the Queen’s actors, same date. {Id. p. 65.) 

6, Warrant for liveries for Hart, Loueday, Mohun, Lacy, 
Batiman [Bird, deleted, Loveday and Batiman insertions], 
Birt, Robert Shatterell [Clunn deleted], Winterscll, Cartwright, 
ICinnaston [Blagden deleted], Watson, Flancock, [Baxter and 
Edward Shatterell deleted], Gradcwell. Feb. 8, 1667 (probably 
1667/8; the month is written over “May July 18” deleted). 
(L.C. 5/138, p. 271.) 

7. Warrant for liveries to Hart, Mohun, Winterscll, Cart- 
wright, Kinnaston, Robert Shatterell, Lacey, Bird, Bell, Hughes, 
Harris, Haynes, Wattson, Shirley, Liddall, Graydon, as Queen’s 
actors. Oct. 2, 1669. (L.C. 5/119.) 

The same as His Majesty’s players, same date. {Id) 

8 {a) Warrant for liveries to 16 actors as His Majesty’s players, 
and to the same as Queen’s players. Oct. 23, 1673. (L.C. 5/140, 
P- 353) 

{b) The same as King’s and Queen’s players. Mar. 29, 1675. 
(L.C. 5/141, p. 147.) _ 

(c) The same as King’s and Queen’s players. April 30, 1678. 
(L.C. 5/143, p. 72.) 

9. “ A warrant to prouide and deliucr to M'’® Weauer, M*’® Mar- 
shall M” Rutter M” Yates M« Nepp M” Dalton Ellen Gwyn 
Eliz: Hall ffransis Dauenport and Anne Child Wcomcn Comoe- 
dians in his Ma‘*o“ Theatre Royall vnto each of them foure yards 
of bastard scarlet cloath and one quarter of a yard of veluett for 
their liucrics.” June 30, 1666. (L.C. 5/138, p. 71.) 

10. Warrant for liveries to [Mrs Weaver deleted] Mrs Marshall 
Mrs Rutter [Mrs Yates deleted] Mrs Nep [Mrs Dalton deleted] 
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Ellen Gwyn [Elizabeth Hall deleted] ffrancis Davenport fin 
margin, Elizabeth and Jane; Anne Child deleted], Feb. 8, 1667 
(probably 1667/8; the date is written over “July 22“*“). (L.C. 
5/138, p. 271.) 

11, Warrant for liveries to Mrs Atarshall, Mrs Cory, Ellin 
Gwynn, Mrs Kneepe, Mrs Rutter, Mrs Hues, Mrs Davenport, 
and Mrs Yackley. Oct. 2, 1669. (L.C. 5/119.) 

12, (fl) Warrant for liveries to 11 “Weomen Comoedians.” 
Oct. 23, 1673. (L C. s/140, p. 353.) 

(i) The same to ii women comedians. Mar. 29, 1675. (L.C. 
5/141, p. 147.) 

(c) The same to ii women comedians. April 30, 1678. (L.C. 
5/‘43. P- 72-) 

13, “ It is His Ma** pleasure that M' Mohun M* Hart, and M' 
Kynnaston bee continually furnished at the charge of the Master 
and Company of His Ma** Comoedians with the perticulers fol- 
lowing unto each of them in such proportion as they are here 
sett downe (vizt) 

Two perruques to begin with for the first yeare 
One perruque yearely afterwards to begin a yeare hence 
Two Cravatts yearely 

One Lace or point Band in two yeares the first band to be now 
provided. 

Three paire of Sllke Stockins yearely 
Four paire of Shooes yearely 
Three Halts yearely 
Two plumes of feathers yearely 

Three Shirts vrith Cuffs to them yearely.” Mar. 6, 1671/2. 
(L.C. 7/1; and L C, s/140, p. 5.) 

VI. Documents RELATING TO THE Articles OF Union. 
Most of the entries relating to this are given in Appendix A. 
The followng Petition of Mohun is the only interesting one 
omitted. 

“Mr Mohun To the Kings most Excellent Ma** 

pet. The humble petition of Michaell 

Mohun, One of yo* Ma*** Actors at 
the Theatre Royall 

Sheweth 

That yor pet' hath faithfully served yo' Ma** Sc Father (of 
ever Blessed Memory) 48 yeares in y* quality of an Actor, and m 
all y* Warrs in England & Ireland & at y* Seege of Dublm was 
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desperately wounded & 13 monethes a Prisoner, and after that 
yo^ petr served yo^ Ma^® in y® Regm* of Dixmea'^ in Flaunders 
& came over with yo^ Ma‘® into England where yo' Sacred Pleasure 
was that he should Act againe, as he hath ever since vpon all 
Occasions continued That it being yo' Ma‘®® Pleasure to reduce 
the two companyes into one yo' pet^ is deprived of his share and 
quarter in y® Scenes Clothes & playes (that cost about 4000” 
by Charles Killegrew who has rented them to Davenant 
for a share (as yo^ pet^ is informed) and tells him if yo*' pef hath 
any right theirto he must gett it by law. And instead of a share & 
quarter w®** yo*' pet^ had formerly in yo*" Ma‘®® Company for 
Acting he is now only proffered 20® a day when they haue occasion 
to vse him, soe that they haueing not studyed Our Playes nor yo'^ 
pet^" therein he cannot conceaue the same will amount to aboue 
20^' p an® Wherefore yo’^ pet' most humbly prayes That yo' 
Ma*e will be graciously pleased to Order the p'sent Company to 
allow him the same Conditions as M' Hart and M' Kinaston 
haue, (whos Shares were all equall before) whereby he may be 
enabled to support himselfe & 5 children And yo' pet' shall as in 
duty bond pray &c. 

M' Mohun It is His Ma‘®® pleasure & Comand, That ye 
Order Persons concerned in Mannageing the concernes 
& proffitts of the playes at ye Royall Theatre & His Royall High- 
nesse Theatre (being now Vnited into one Company) Doe giue 
and allow vnto M' Michell Mohun, the same Conditions which 
they allow vnto M' Hart & M' Kinniston (theire shares haueing 
beene equall formerly Arlington Whitehall November 

23. 1682 

M' Mohun Vpon the former Petition of M' Mich: Mohun 
Order it was againe thus Ordered. 

It is His Ma‘®® pleasure That theire Ma*®® Comoedians doe 
giue an allowance to M' Michaell Mohun the same allowance for 
his Weekely Pension, and for his Acting, as is allowed & giuen 
vnto M' Charles Hart the same to Comence from the three & 
t\ventieth day of November last & to be imployed p'sently, & to 
haue his owne parts to Act : This Order to be without Consequence 
to any others Given vnder my hand this 5^*^ day of December 1682 
in the 34*11 yeare of His Ma‘®® Reigne.” (L.C. 5/191.) 
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VII. Documents RELATING TO Pabt/cular Actors. 

(For the warrants creating several actors and actresses His 
Majesty's Servants, see Appendix A, pp. 293-8.) 

I. Order for warrant granting the place of Yeoman of the 
Revels to Henry Harris, payment to commence on Jane 24, 1663. 
Feb. 20, 1663/4. (L.C. 5/138, p. 388; there seems to have been 
some doubt as to his actual appointment as in L.C. 5/138, p. 280, 
is an order for a warrant for the same post, dated Mar. 3, 1667. 
On April 4, 1667, an order was issued stopping pajincnt to him 
until further notice (L.C. 5/138, p. 369). In L.C. 7/1 appears a 
list of officers of the Revels; in which appears "Henry Harris 
Yeoman in M' Caryes place swornc Aug: 6: 1663:) 

3. Certificate that Haynes and Mrs Elizabeth Roch are His 
Majesty’s servants. Apr. 14, 1679. (L.C. 5/143, p. 305.) 

(A similar certificate was issued on July 10, 1682; L.C. 5/16, 
P- 97 -) 

3. Letter to Betterton: 

"May; 7*^; i 65 l 

M* Betterton 

I did yesterday signify unto you that M" Norris should bee 
received into yo' Company againe And this is to explaine that order 
'*’1 . TT . * t>»«— ..*« •k.,. e^Ifp unto her 

. ... < . . . . 


as formerly," (L.C. 7/1; and 5/16, p. xB.) 

4. "The Case of Philip Caderoan Gent." (c. 1696): 

Recites the fact that Sir ^Vdliam D’Avenant was granted a 


patent "At w'® time S' \V“ stood indebted to M' Cademan in 
a Bond of 100“ and in Consideration that M' Cademan woud 
acquit S' JV” of y* debt and Act as a Player S' ^V" promised to 
settle upon him 30* p Week to be paid out of y» proffitts arising 
from y* playhouse W* M' Cademan did accordingly and re- 
ceived 30* p Week during S' W** Life and several years after 
his Death. And vn y* year 1673 as he was Acting his Part upon 

ySt player 

w't-a ■ . • . , ■ jy means 

. ■ ■ ■ -hisnsta 

side,- ■ -■ 

his Salary was continu’d until M' Rich haa y» uuiuigement of 
y# playhouse (as indeed all persons had ir for their Ln-cs that 
were disabled from acting by Sickness or other Misfortunes...) 
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and then Mr Rich thought it reasonable that Mr Cademan shoud 
do something for his Salary, and orderd Iiim to sit and deliver 
out Tickets w'.'* he did until he was disabled by Sickness in y® 
year 1695 But after he was rcstord to his health he offerd to serve 
in y" same Capacity he did before But Mr Rich refusd to sulTcr 
him and has ever since denyd to pay him his Salary.” (L.C. 

7/3-) 

5. Whereas John Powell of Dorset Garden was lately com- 
mitted prisoner in the Gatehouse by warrant of the Right Hon. 
Mr Secretary Vernon for breach of peace and “for his Insolence 
in Affronting and drawing his Sword upon Collonell Stanhop 
and M*' Davenant,” and whereas the patentees have admitted him 
again, a warrant is issued to suspend them from acting. May 3, 
1698. (L.C. s/152, p. 80.) 

viir. 

I. Petition of the Players, c. Dee. 1694. (L.C. 7/3.) 

“Sheweth That your Pet*''' whose names arc here subscribed 
being noc longer able to suffer & Support themselves under the 
unjust oppressions & Violations of almost all the By lawes 
Customes & usage that has been established among us from y" 
beginning & which remained unviolated till after Df Davenant 
sold his patent & shares to his Brother Alexander under whome 
and by whome severall Titles have been claimed by diverse 
persons And sometimes a Trust in him onely pretended whereby 
many have been defrauded, with other pretences & Combinacons 
whereby severall persons have been Lett in who seek after their 
owne Interest to recover their Debts.” (The petition proceeds to 
remark that all things in the playhouse have been changed and 
beg the Lord Chamberlain to appoint a day for hearing their 
complaints. The document is signed by Betterton, Underhill, 
Kenniston {i.e. Kynaston), Bowen, Williams, Doggett, Bright, 
Sandford, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle, Mrs Verbruggen, 
Mrs Bowman, Mrs Betterton, Mrs Ellen Leigh and John Bowman. 
Inclosed with it arc the articles of grievance, as below.) 

(i) Dr D’Avenant sold his share in the p.atcnt “ as he thought” 
to his brother Alexander for ^2300. Sir Thomas Skipwlth and 
Rich, since Alexander D’Avenant’s flight, have produced deeds 
to prove that Alexander D’Avenant's name was but made use of: 
the payment for the share came from them. According to these, 
Alexander D’Avenant farmed the profits for them at ffi a week 
for five years, during which time Skipwith and Rich never re- 
vealed the secret of their ownership of the patent. This gave 
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Alexander D’Avenant credit among the actors, and by means of 
the cheat he was advanced by Mrs Bany some ^600 to j^Soo, 
and deceived others of the company in a like manner. 

(а) When Dr D’Avenant came of age he made a promise that 

in consideration of the share in the costumes and sccnety in the 
theatre each whole sharer who left off playing or was disabled 
should be paid the sum of jfioo. This, according to thepetitioners, 
was actually given to Smith. It had been confirmed since, but the 
payment was not forthcoming to the whole sharers who now 
intended to leave. 

(3) The actors have been persuaded to part with their interest 
in the after-money “which is the money reced for the 4*!' & 5*.'* 
Acts which brings in 400 or 500'* p ann which they were to have 
for 16 Yearcs for the payment of looo** Debt & now they have 
ingrossed soe Considerable a part of the profitts they would force 
us into Shares againe — threatn/og some they will shutt up the 
doores if they will not Consent to it.” 

(4) The profit money arising from “mulcts” and fines is now 
claimed by the patentees. 

(5) The present patentees forbid continuous acting. 

(б) Many good actors have been turned away and “ignorant 
insufficient felloues putt in their places.” The players under 
the new management are treated as slaves. 

(7) Mrs Barry made an agreement with Dr D'Avenant, Killi- 
grew, Smith and Betterton for sor. a week and one benefit every 
3’eflr. Later she made an agreement Tvith Thomas Betterton that 
if, after the e.icpenses had been met, her profits from the benefit 
did not come to £70, that amount should be made up to her. This 
agreement was earned out for matiy years, but now the patentees 
not only refuse to make up the £70 but claim third profits in the 
benefit. 

(S) When Betterton left bis share, a quarter and half a quarter, 
he agreed with Killigrevv and Alexander D’Avenant to act for 
£5 a week and an annual present of 50 guineas Now that the 
patentees have “ingrossed” the after money they want to drag 
him into share again and “lessen him a quarter & halfe a quarter 
tho’ he p^sumes he is not lessen’d in his Acting ” Betterton like- 
wise is not supplied with a “Pcrruck” as he ought to be. 

. . . , 1 .1 acting 

■ . his was 

i . • ■ " venani, 

Smith' and Betterton. Lady U’Avcnant iiau som i.t, ..ght to 
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this $$. and Rich had not paid it to them : these are now threatening 
Betterton. 

(10) Rich refuses to pay £20 for an organ in St Bride’s Church 
which had been subscribed by order of Killigrew and Thomas 
D’Avenant. 

(11) Williams had an agreement for ^4 a week from Killigrew 
and Thomas D’Avenant. The patentees had offered him £10 
to sign a certain paper: he refused and they took £1 off his salary. 

(12) Mrs Bracegirdle demands one annual benefit, the charges 
to be paid by the patentees. 

(13) Mrs Verbruggen demands an extra 55. weekly. 

(14) Killigrew, about six months before the lodging of this 
petition, had promised to raise Doggett’s salary to equal that of 
any under Betterton: this was revoked by the patentees who 
merely offered him an extra xos. 

(15) Bright had studied many of Leigh’s parts, and for tiffs, 
and for dancing, he demands 5s. a week extra. 

2. The Reply of the Paientees, Dec. 10, 1694. (L.C. 7/3.) 

“10 Dec****94 Sf Tho? SkipMths et al Answ 7 to the... 
aligacons — before Lord Dorset. 

p Seci: Darwell. 

Betterton et al SkipMth Bari et al. To attend Lord Dorset at 
Sf Robf Howards at Westmf Munday 17 Dec’' 94. betweene 
10 & II a Clock. 

The Answere to y® Peticon & Articles of Pftended Greivances 

Pfsented to the right Honorable The Earle of Dorsett Lord 

Chamberlayn of their Maties Houshold by Mf Thomas Better- 

ton & others by name of their Maties Serv'ants & Comedians. 
The pTsent Patentees of the Theatres saving tlieir Right &c — say’ 
(Here follows an anal5'sis of their right to speak as patentees of 
the theatres. They mention the patent given to D’Avenant by 
Charles II, giving him full power “to gather together Enterteyn 
Governe Priviledge & keep such & so many Players & psons to 
Act Plays as he or tliey from time to time should think meete.” 
They emphasise the fact that he was given authority to "make 
such allowances to the Actors and other Persons Implo5^ed in 
Acting as he or they should think fitt.’’ On April 25 of the same 
year Charles granted to Killigrew the patent in a theatre to be 
the King’s and Queen’s company, “both u'®?’ Patents were by 
Indr Dated y' 4*)’ of May 1692 made between Charles Ivilligrew 
Esqf of y® one pte And Df Davenant Thomas Betterton & William 
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Smith of y« other file United. And aJJ y« bencfitts Priviledges 
Powers & Authoritys before mencond are covenanted & Agreed 
to be as one from thenceforth for ever Subject to y* Provisoes 
condicons & AgrecmV therein conteyned. And that all pjays then 
after to be Acted should be acted by the Company then Employed 
or after to be Employed at the Dukes Theatre & by such other 
pson Si psons as Mf Killigrcw & Df Davenant their heirs Sc 
As^ns should from time to time direct & appoint And by 
y* sd Ind' Killigrew wtis Sc is to have 3 shares in Twenty of 
y« CJeere Pffitts & to d/spewe & dissolve y* Kings Company of 
Players forthw*** as by y* sd Ind' amongst divers covenants Sc 
Agreem** therein conteyned may more at large appear.” The 
patentees then proceed “to give j’our Lordp an Acco' how matters 
stan^n a Cause m Chancery now depending before y* Right 
Honoble S' John Sommers Kn* Lord Keeper of y» Great Scale 
of England Wherein AP Kilhgrew is P/f: And D' Oavenant AP 
Betterton & others are y» DeRs And then wee shall pcced to 
Answere y« Articles w'*» M' Betterton & his Alutmous Com- 
panions (as y® Patent is pleased to term them) have p'sented 
unto Your l^rdp, The End of AP Killigrews Bill is to have a 
true Account of all y® Receipts of y* Theatres from May i68a 
And alsoe of ail Paym'* and disbursem',* & to have his pporcon 
thereof being 3 shares in 20 of y® Cleere PlHtts And alsoe an 
Equall Power in y® Governm' & Alanagem^ And touching Paym' ' 
to sharing Actors Ground Rent of y® Pukes Theatre now called 
y® Queens Theatre Taxes Rcparacons, y® 2 ffroni houses there, 
fforfeit Alony, ffruite Alony, & 3’-4* a daj, pd to M? Lacy & 
other matters. 

To which Bill D' Davenant AI' Betterton & sev" other DcHs 
did putt in their Answers which are very long & have submitted 
to (“have” deleted] an account & have referred themselves to 
y« Judgem* of y® Co'* Whereupon divers \Vitnesse3 were Examined 
on both sides And upon heanng Cause the y*” of Decemb' 
idqr It w’as referred to S' Robert Legard One of y* Mastere in 
Chancery to take & state y® said Account And therein (written 
over "also”] to certyfic y® State of y® Goiernm* — S' Robert 
Legard after further Depositions taken before him made his 
Report And therein reported set** things Specially to y® Co'* 

& in fiticular y* Government & Alanagem* of y® Theatres & how 
he found it to stand on y® Deeds & pffes taken in j * Cause— To 
svhich report both sides have filed Excepcons w'^ are not yeit 

Having stated this matter of ffact as ’ris imely Lyeing before 
my Lord Keeper & by him (un)Detennined ^\'ec shall now peced 
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to AnswF y® Articles by Mf Betterton Exhited before your Lordp.” 
(Here the patentees proceed to discuss point by point the allega- 
tions of Betterton and his companions.) 

“And fRrst [“may it please yof Lordp” written and deleted 
after “ffirst”] as to Mf Bettertons alledging y*' Sf Thomas Skip- 
with & Mr Rich by letting y® World beleive y® Right of y® Patent 
& Shares was in Alexandf Davenant gave him Creditt & Authority 
to lay y® ffoundacon ffor all y® Cheats and fforgeries y* Alex: 
Davenant was found Guilty of by Couzening M‘? Barry of 6 or 
8ooi® & others of sevV Thousands. 

Answere May it please yof Lordp Mf Alexand"" Davenant fled 
in OctobT 1693 And it has not appeared to us y‘ any Cheats or 
{forgeries have been pftended to be done by him till abf ^ a Year 
before he fled whereas y‘ Df Davenf (by reason y^ Mf Bolesworth 
one of his Wives Trustees had not Executed y® Conveyances of 
y® Patent & Shares as well as Mf Betterton y® other Trustee had 
done) did in July 1690 enter into a Bond of 3000'® penalty to M"^ 
Rich y*' Mf Bolesworth should Execute y® same w‘Hn 3 Moneths 
then next (tho he hath not yett done it) And tis Well known y‘ Sf 
Thomas Skipw^f & Mf Rich when the rent [the last three words 
added] was behind spoke of this concerne to divers psons in so 
much y‘ Mf Davenant compleined of y® unkindness in soe doeing 
And Mf Betterton may Remember y* y® Writings tho’ [“tho”’ 
written above the line] drawn & Ingrossed at Mf ffolkes Chamber 
y® same were sealed at Mf Serjf Pembertons Chamber (who was 
of Counsell for Sf Thomas Skipwith) And Mf Rich pd Mf Better- 
ton 2000^® of y® Purchase Mony by a Note on Sf {francis Child 
when all y® Writings were putt into Mf Riches Custody (& never 
were out of his Custody) And Mf Davenant never had them one 
Minute whereby to Cheate or Countenance a cheat Nor doth 
Mf Betterton or Mf Barry or any other pson that we have heard of 
pftend to have any Mortage or Grant of y® sd Patent or those Shares 
or any pte of them but she hath declared yt she lent Mf Davenant 
400'® [written originally 4000 but deleted] in Aprill 1693 upon a 
share granted or supposed to be granted by Sf William Davenant 
to one Cheston & 200'® more in May 1693 of some Rent Issueing 
out of y® Dukes Theatre y‘ Mf Ashburnham gave to Mf Thomas 
Davenant And yt as for y® other 200^® y^ she hath y® Dof® Bond 
for it as well as his Brothers. 

Tis true y‘ Mf Alexandf Davenant farmed y® sd Patent & 2 
Shares as he farmed y® Shares of divers other psons pftended y® 
he best Understood w‘>i y® Assistance of Mf Betterton to Manage 
y® Affairs of y® Theatres to y® Best Advantage & yt Sf Thomas 
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Skip^vith & AF lUch were Obliged to sell y* same Patent & Shares 
for 24oo'» to M' Aletand’ Davenant as they Cost but M' Davenant 
was not [“not" ad^d] Obleiged to repurchase y® same The 6"p 
Wecke was often pd at y* office at y« Playhouse and it was well 
tnoira to diveree psons: but M' Rich lent more flfonys to Ap 
Alexand' Davenant then he rcced for his pte of the Rent insomuch 
y‘ Davenant when he went off owed AF Rich on Bonds & 3 
Note above 6oo‘» And to Thomas Skipwith & his late ffather 
to whom he is sole Executor by Bonds & other securitys above 
700'* w*** is still oweing & S® Thomas Skipwith Sc AF Rich have 
declared themselves Willing to sell y* id Patent & 2 shares to 
D' Davenant or any other for y« sd prindpall sums of 2400** — 
600'® & 700** w”* Interest for y* same respectively at 6>* p Cent 
p Ann & their Charges & [“that" deleted] they [deletion] tvill 
discount what AF Alex: Davenant pd upon y® ffarm aforescl or 
otherwise eversince [the last teord added]. And S' Thor Skipwith 
ever since 1687 hath sent Notes for psons to see plays Gratis 
w®? tis beleived M' Betterton could not be Ignorant off now May 
it please yo' Lordp for AF Betterton to charge S' Thomas Skipwith 
& AF Rich in such a Scandalous manner to have layd the ffounda- 
eSn of AF Alexand' Davenants Cheats Sc fforgeries & for AF Bet* 
tenon to gett divers other psons as he has done to signs to Past 
word added] y® same when scv“ of them hath since declared that 
[last word added] they neither read nor heard read y* Paper 
annexed to y® sd Petition wherein those scandalous words arc 
mencond shews »•* sort of a Alan AI' Belt erton is." 

(The patentees here have a long preamble in which they express 
the hope that Betterton mil be ordered to make some kmd of 
satisfaction. They state that they do not wish to brand Betterton 
“for a Cheat or Courener iho* he did really conceal from y» 
World y® Alortgagcmg of bis Rent of 6'* p Wecke in the Queens 
Theatre for many years." Betterton and D’Avenant, say the 
Patentees, declare that £6 a weeke for five years must have given 
Skipwith considerable profit: as a matter of fact he received only 
one per cent, for the last two years and Betterton has forgotten 
the £600-^700 taken by Alexander D'Avenant and Betterton's 
own 20 per cent, per annum on moneys laid out for the building 
of Dorset Garden playhouse.) 

Article a. This concerns the alleged promise of Dr D’Awrnant 
to gwe £tOQ to every wholeshariog actor leaving the company for 
his share in “ Cloaths Scenes Bookes & ppertyes." The patentees 
reply that they have not any knowledge of this promise. £ioo 
xm certainly given to Smith but that “was upon an other con- 
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sideracon well known to Mf Betterton who can tell whether M; 
Tho: Sheppy Robert Nokes Janies Nokes Thomas Lovell John 
Mosely Henry Turner & Thomas Lille^ton who were formerly 
sharing Actors who had any such sums pd them upon y® Account 
aforesd but wee are Informed if a sharer went off or dyed Sf 
William Davenant putt another in his Roome & such new Sharer 
was to give 500*® security for his good behaviour... & when 
Mr Betterton went out of share in January 1692 he did not desire 
any such thing nor did Mf Betterton Mr Mountfort Mf Leigh 
or Mr Bowman when they settled y® priviledges of sharing Actors 
& came into share on 26 September 1692 make any such Demand 
And if Mr Thomas Davenant deputy Mannager appointed by 
Word of Mouth onely hath pftended to grant any such thing he 
might as well w‘)' submission to your Lordp grant away other 
psons shares of Rent or pffitts.” Following this is an interesting 
statement that Sir William D’Avenant had sold most of his shares 
in his lifetime “before he could carry on y® Management of y° 
Playhouse And y‘ Df hath since sold y® patent & some of y® 
Shares.” 

Article 3. Aftermoney. The patentees express their surprise 
that Betterton should raise this point now after he has acted with 
Alexander D’Avenant for nearly a year. They affirm that Betterton 
and the others asked the patentees to take the aftermoney for 
£1000 to pay a debt of that amount on the theatres. They offer 
Betterton that if he will forfeit salaries and gratuities since he parted 
with his sharing rights, they will take him in once more as a sharer. 

Article 4. Forfeits. This, the patentees say, is merely a trick 
of Betterton’s to curry favour with his companions. “ Mf Better- 
ton knows y‘ by y® Decree in y® Co^J of Chancery it is & hath 
been brought into y® Receipt & divided as other Monj's are.” This 
very fact, they say, was decided on 26 September, 1692, after the 
long discussions on the part of Betterton, Mountfort and Leigh 
concerning the rights of the sharing actors. 

Article 5. “As to Acting so many Days a Week & takeing y® 
bad w\'' yo good &c.’,’ The patentees affirm that the company 
acted the previous year more frequently than they did when 
Betterton was in control. They suggest that Betterton is here 
inspired by mean spite “ffor he was greatly displeased to think 
y® Young People Acted y® last vacacon near 30 Days without 
Mf Betterton Mf Williams Mf Bright Mf Kinaston Mf Sandford 
or M” Betterton.” The 5foung actors by this means got enough to 
keep them over the vacation. However, as Rich has to pay ,^3 
every acting day at the Theatre Royal and ,^7 every acting day 
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at the Queen’s Theatre, he cannot afford to keep the doors alwaj-s 
open, the receipts often being under ^^20 per diem, whereas the 
full expenses come to £30. There follows a hint that Bettenon 
went on sahrj' in i6g2 because theatrical conditicjns were bad. 

Article 6. The talcing away of sharers’ fights, Betterton and 
Bowman, it is affirmed, “soon after y» Death of I\I5 Mountfort 
& M’ lycigh to tvitt on y* 16’." of Jan" 1692 requested to be in 
Sallary untill y» beginning of y* then next vacacon onely but they 
have feept in Sal/ary ever since aitho AE Betterton hath often 
pmised yf he would be H'lUing at any time to come into share 
again.*’ Alexander D'Avenant, say the patentees, would not do 
anything without Betterton: from 1687 till he ‘*%vcnt off in 1693 
all things were done as M'‘ Betterton would have it & he gave out 
w.* Plays he would during y* time as well as y* last Year by w^'' 
means very httle could be Divided or thrown off to pay Debts 
out of y« Receipts & on y* 14* of July last above 1S9'* was runne 
in Debt.” They suggest that Alexander D’Avenant started his 
underhand methods in 1687 by (a) adding a quarter and half a 
quarter to Betterton’s share, (6) giving him a vacation present of 
50 guineas, (c) “allowing him to brow beate and discountenance 
young Actors as M' Gdoe Carlisle Mountfort & others.” “Wee 
allow," declare the patentees, "sallaiys to y* psons yt now com- 
plajm beyond was over formerly ^ to any Man or ^Voman 
belonging to y* lungs Theatre & M’ Betterton for his & his Wives 
Acting have for y* 2 last years received out of y» Playhouse after 
y< rate of xo** p Weeke (besides 6'» p WeeJee) for Rent” whereas 
Rich and Skipwtth who expended fully £3600 on the patent did 
not get clear £30 last year. 

Article 7. Concerning Mrs Barry. “May it please your Lordp 
That AE Betterton himselfe took nonce y' AE* Barry made so 
great Advantage of a Play given her one day in y* Year that y* 
same w'** her Sallary was more then his 5“ p Weeke And wee 
Observingy* although}’* receipts of late had been lesse thenUsuall 
yett y* Constant & Incident Charges are higher & consequently 
needfull to be Retrencht & AI" Barry having declared y' M» Tbo : 
Davenant had released her of her bargain And y' she would not 
be Obleiged to Play unless she came to a new Agreem* w us 
Itt was ppossed y‘ she would continue at her Usuall Sallary of 
50* p Weeke & remitt one 3'* of y* pffitts of y* Days Hay to 
M” Bracegirdle w*** we bcleived would by y* Addicon of 
AI“ Bracegirdles ffnends so Incmase j • Receipts as y‘ M" Barry 
would not be a great looser.” 

Article 8. Concerning Betterton’i quitung fus share, quarter 
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and half a quarter for £5 a week and a vacation present of 50 
guineas, and being taken back on one share only. Betterton, say 
the patentees, “never had upon Account of his Acting when he 
was at y** best any more then one Actors share till Df Daven? 
sold his Patent for from May 1682 to 1687 by pffe in Chancery 
it appears y* he had but one share & i a q? & this i q’^ was in p,te 
of satisfacbn for his care in ye Manageml And M*' Smith had ye 
like when he was an Actor & Joint Manager w*> Mf Betterton but 
when Ml Smith went out of ye house And hlf Tho; Davenant 
in 1687 came into ye Managem* & had 3IS-10S for his trouble 
then Mr Betterton had a q’^ & i a q*" of a share Added to him by 
Alex; Davenant for w* private Consideracon is unknown to us 
w*? was continued to Mf Betterton till abf ffebT 1689 then 
Mf Betterton was in Sallary in Sepf 1691 at 5*® 5 Weeke & a Vacbn 
pfsent of 50‘f Guineas for his generall care then he came into 
share again & had but one Acto? share till abf Septf 1692 when 
ye Agreemf abf After Mony & ye Acting sharers priviledges were 

settled he came into one share and a qf but j\lf Moimtfort & 
Mf Leigh dyeing in Decembf followeing Mf Betterton on 
i6‘^ January 1692 came into Sallary again at 51s ^ Weeke & 50*^ 
Guineas for his generall Care by name of a Vacacon pf sent but 
Mf Betterton well knows why he was then jimitted to leave his 
share & qf & go into Sallary onely for y^ Year w‘f‘“ wee shall not 
now discover unless he pleases It is true Mf Betterton doth not 
think himselfe lessen’d in his Acting but y® Patentees & Ad- 
venturers to their sad Experience find y‘ a hlan at 60 is not able 
to doe That w'^J’ he could at 30 or 40 he hath put himselfe into 
all great pts in most of 5^ Considerable plays Especially in y® 
Traged3rs & jj^ett w? he Acts a great pte we must be forced to Act 
an Ordinary Play one or 2 days after as Scapin hlonsf Rogou & 
such like to ease him & soe loose wf wee gott on y® day he played 
VTiereas there are Acf? enough in y® House to Act good plays 
Allwaj’^s & IMf Betterton himselfe could formerly have Acted a 
great pte 4 or 5 da5’^es in a Weeke wP he was a Sharer & before he 
became so Aged.” They then declare that Betterton should be 
the last to complain. He had received ^50 for his care in attending 
rehearsals etc “And alsoe he has had 50^® for his care & trouble to 
gett up y® Indian Queen tho he hath not j^ett done itt w^ 
summs & wf he & his Wife hath received for Acting & his Rent 
of 1} p diem amounts to above 16’? p Weeke for every Weeke y® 
Company Acted y® last Year,” His complaints are the more un- 
expected and strange “because y® last Year when Mf Doggett 
Bowen & others h'lutinied Mf Betterton declared they ought to 
be Ejected y^ House Sc by his pswasions they were denyed to 
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be received till they Quitted y* Combinacon & each xMan treated 
onely for himselfe.” As regards the pcrruck “M' Betterton was 
told that as for y« Pcrruck something should be considered to be 
given him in Leiw thereof tho’ this of a Perruck is an Innoracon 
& may ^ve of great Inconvenience by reason all others will graft 
upon it to have y« like Allowance,” Betterton did not carry out 
his duties carefully. ” Wee very often attended ourselvs & trMted 
y" Poets.” Later it is stated that Dettenon for y» Care 
he tooke as Principall Actor in y* Nature of a Monitor m a Schole 
to Jooke after rehears3Ws.„had a Gratificacon of jo Guineas 
besides y* Complim* of his Wifes 50* a Week." 

Article g. Concerning 51. a day for fruit money. Sir William 
D’Avenant, it is affirmed, “Immediately after y* King granted 
him his Patent not knowing otherwise how to carry on y» Charge 
of Acting w“‘out great surums of Money to buy Apparcll Habitls 
& ppertya Machins & other decora^ns sold out to y* HonoBIe 
M' Ashburnham late Cofferer of his Matle Houshould y« 
Hounoble John Harvey Esq' y* Lord LonnoIIy & sev? other 
psotis diverse [the last word added] fits & shares in y* pffiits 
thereof all w*? Interested psons or y« psons Clayming und' them 
ought to have been made {)t)'S 10 y* Granting of y* ^ 5* p diem 
& to have some consideraton as well as y* Lady Davenant D' 
Davert* Mf Krlhgrew M' Betterton tis true M' Kilhgrew acknow- 
ledges y* he had $0'* he is ready to bnng into Cash & my 
Lady Davenant ue hear had 40o*» wee would faine [the last word 
added] know w* D' Daven* & Ml Bettenon had.” 

Article 10. Concerning IbeVa refusal to pay ;C 5 ® “for y» 
Organs in S* Brides & alsoe M' Atterbury y« Lecturer w* has 
been allowed to his p'decessors.” Betterton also ought to pay his 
share. “M' Betterton lives in ^e of y* ffront Houses & has done 
for many Years & has not yett pd any Rent for it.” He. therefore, 
ought to pay the parish dubes, and the patentees hope that he 
will pay rent for his house before he is forced by law. 

Article II. Williams’ claim for j;4 a week salary. Thepatentees 
reply that when Mounifort and Leigh were alive Williams never 
had more than £3 a week or i of a share. ”Ab' August 1&93 
M' Williams left y« house for ab' \ a year but M' Mountfort J: 
M' Leigh both dyeing in Dccerob' 1692 M' Williams was wked 
to act again & he being pretty sensible of our necessity of him at 
y» time Imposed upon us & would not come in to Act unless he 
had ai* E Weeke for y‘ Year w^ AP Thomas Daven' agreed to 
give him for y' Year.” After the year was over they offered him 
I of a share and £10 ia coasiderahOQ of some clothes: he refused 
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nnd accorcliiif'ly they rcchicccl him to ^3 per week. This, say the 
patentees, is all he clcacrvcs “ for he knows y*^ y® last year Mf Powell 
& Mr Verbruggen did Act his pts above 30 times,” 

Article 12, “As to M*"," Bracegirdle pposiccin of having pts of 
y® Clecrc pfTitts of an Old Play.” The patentees answer that 
before she asked for it they ofl’crcd her third part of the profits of 
a benefit, and they trust that ] 3 or.sct will leave this matter for 
them to arrange. 

Article 13, Concerning Mrs Verbniggen’.s salary. Thcpatcntecs 
consider that 50.9. is quite enough for her: her demand of $s. extra 
wan simply due to their proposal to Mrs Bracegirdle. 

Article 14. Doggett’s demand. Doggett, say the patentees, 
wan taken into the playhouse in 1690 at 10s. a week “from being 
a Stroler & in iTeb'f 169^ he entered into Articles undf hand & 
scale to serve y" Playhoua at 40“ jiWeeke & to give 9 Acting Months 
notice undr hand & scale when he should have a Mind to leave 
y« Company.” At the rcque.st of Betterton and Mrs Barry the 
patentees had since allowed him los. a week more: but about three 
weeks ago he had written demanding for' himself £2 week for 
a year. 

Article 15, “Mf Brights studing up many pts of M*" Lcigs & 
what he saveth y® Company by dancing desires an Addicon of 
5" a Weeke to his Railary.” Bright, declare the patentees, signed 
on for 4o.f. a week, but already lie had been promised this extra 

Ss- , . 

'J’hc patentees then point out that regarding the other signatories 
to the petition — Bowman, Underhill, Kynaston, Randford, Bowen, 
Mrs Betterton, Mrs Leigh and Mrs Bowman — no complaint has 
been stated, and proceed to summarise their treatment of these 
actors aiul actrcascs, 'rhree weeks previously Bowman had signed 
on for £2 per week or share “w®',' was wl he had when he last 
went out of share in Jan7 169^.” Before that date he never had 
more than £2 weekly salary. Underhill received a weekly salary of 
£2 although he acted but seldom. Kynaston received the same, 
but likewise acted only infrequently. Randford got £2. 10s. per 
week but “by reason of his Indisposition & his Voice often failing 
he is able to Act but seldom.” Bowen signed on for 40.9, weekly, 
but was advanced io.v. a week the previous year. This Betterton 
himself declared was more than he deserved. Although this actor 
is easily drawn to mutiny “yett he studys his pts very quickly & 
Acts w','' vigour.” Mrs Betterton was in receipt of 50s. a week 
‘‘constantly pd her in Complemf to Mf Betterton Rhe not appears 
in any pts to y” satisfaction of y° Audience.” Mrs Leigh since the 
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death of her husband had been raised loj., so that her salary \ns 
now 30J. This, say the patentees, is all that the popular Mrs Cory 
received. Mrs Bowman*® salary had been raised 51. a week since 
18 October last (1694), She was now getting 30J. though she 
had signed on for 251. “ She being a Child-bearing Woman some 
other must learn some of her pts or else those Playes she is in 
cannot be acted.** She certainly, in the opinion of the patentees, 
had no cause to complain. FinaUy, the patentees draw the atten- 
tion of the Lord Chambetlain to the fact that there were still 
a number of actors who did not sign Betterton’s petition: namely: 
Powell, Verbruggen, Trefuse, Lee, Horden, Harland, Cibber, 
Harris, Pinkethman, ''Young Kent,” Mrs Aylyffe, Airs Hodgson, 
Mrs Knyght, Mrs Rogers, Mrs Periyn, Mrs Lawson, Mrs Kent, 
Mrs Lucas, and Mrs Temple. 

IX. Miscellaneous. 

I . Doaments relating tc the CocApir, the Thtairt in intUehaU, etc. 

(a) Warrant to deliver to George Johnson, Keeper of the Royal 
Cockpit in St James’s Park "such a quantitie of Greene Bajes 
as will couer the Stage.. .and to hange ouer ouer (sic) the doores 
there." Nov, 13, 1662, {L.C 5/137, p. 175.) 

(That this was for the performance of a play seems proved by 
a later warrant, dated Nov. ts, 16S9 (L.C. 5/149. p. 3x8), for 
‘‘Greene bayes” to cover the stage for a play to be acted there "on 
Friday next.”) 

(b) Warrant to deliver no yards of green baiae for the upper 
tyring rooms of the Cockpit, which in Iheir present state are unfit 
for rich clothes, 3 looking glass, 20 chairs and stools and 3 tables. 
Dec. 10, 1662. (L.C. 5/119-) 

(A Warrant ‘‘ to make vp Habitts of seuerall coloured Silkes 
for foure and Tnemy violins twelue of them being for his Ma'‘“ 
ser\-icc in the Theatre Roj-all and the other twelue Habitts for 
His Ma'*-” service in IIis Highnesse the Duke of Yorkes Theatre 
and also foure and Twenty Garlands of seuerall coloured flowere , 
all these to be delivered to Killigrew, Mar so, 1664/5. 

5/138, p, 45 ; the same ^varrant, wth minor delations, is repeated 
in L.C. 5/1 19) . 

(d) Warrant “to make vp Habitts of seuerall coloured nch 
TafTataes for fower and Twenty violins like Indian Gown« but 
not soe full with short slceucs to the Elbow and trjTnm^ inth 
Tinsell about the neck and bottome and at the sleeves alter the 
fashion as S' Henry Herbert...shaU informe >0' Lopp and to 
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bee deliuered to Henry Herbert for his Ma‘s extraordinary 
service and also fowr and twenty Garlands of seuerall coloured 
floures to each of them.” Mar. 18, 1664/5. {Id. p. 46.) 

(e) Warrant to deliver for use in the Theatre “ One large long 
Cushion of Gold Coloured Damaske trymed with silke fringe 
and Tassells and a table Carpett of the like Damaske four foote 
long and two foot three Inches broad trymed suteable to the 
Cushion And one Pewter Standish.” April 10, 1665. {Id. p. 4.9.) 

(/) Warrant to deliver “three large trunks bound with Iron 
to keepe clothes for his Ma“e® Service in the Theatre at Whitehall.” 
April 17, 1665. {Id. p. 49.) 

{g) (Cancelled order.) Warrant to deliver for use in the Theatre 
in Whitehall “ Six Turky worke chayres for y® Stage two Spanish 
Tables Six tynne Candle sticks Six Little tynne Candlesticks for 
sizes one greate Chayre to bee vsed vpon y° stage.” Dec. 31, 1666. 
{Id. p. 261; deleted there, re-entered p. 264 and dated February 
28, 1666/7.) 

Qi) Order “to cause y® Stage in ye Theatre in Whitehall to 
be altered and made in such fashion as it was for Scaramouch’s 
Acting And his Ma^es Seate to be placed & made as then it was. 
And that y® doore be opened as the Actors then went in at” and 
to prepare “ such boxes & partitions as the ffrench Comoedians 
shall desire you for theire Accomodation.” Feb. 5, 1676/7. 
(L.C. 5/141, p. 528.) 

(A further order for altering the stage for the French comedians, 
dated Dec. 4, 1677, appears in L.C. 5/142, p. 160.) 

(£) Warrant to provide “vnto Mons'^ Cabin fine Habitts to be 
made of such fashion & of such particulars as he shall giue you 
informacbn,” to be ready for Friday, Feb. 5, 1677/8. (L.C. 5/143, 
P- 32.) 

{]) Warrant “to require you to rayle in two benches betweene 
yc Lord Stewards box and y® Scenes in y® Theatre for y® Am- 
bassadors.” Oct. 14, 1685. (L.C. 5/17, p. 20; and L.C. 5/146, 
p. 27.) 

{K) “These are to pray and require you to cause the Seates in the 
Theatre, in the Pitt, only to bee new matted, they being soe dirty, 
and vnfitt to place any Person of Quality on for whome they are 
appoynted. Oct. 27, 1685 ; Lord Chamberlain to Sir Christopher 
Wren. (L.C. 5/147, p. i.) 
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a. AgremenU of Actors and Playtcrighis. 

(For the petitions of several scene-painters, see stipra, p. 42.) 

(a) “Articles of Agreement Indented, and made y* 29”* Day 
of October 1696, By, and between CoUey Cibber Gent, on the One 
Parte, and Christopher Rich Esq., one of the Patentees of the 
Theatres on the other Parte as followeth 

Impri* The said Colley Cibber in consideration of one SHlling 
to him now Paid, and for the farther Considerations herein after 
mentioned doth Bargain, and sell unto y* said Christopher Rich 
his Heires and Assignes A Certain New Play written by the C: 
Cibber, and stiled Woman’s Witt ory« Devill to Dealt with to bee 
Acted only by the Company of Actors under the Goverment of 
the Chr: Rich his Heires, or Assignes within a Month after 
the Parts of the said Play shall bee Distributed to the said Com- 
pany of Actors Item: In Consideration whereof it is Agreed that 
M* Cibber shall have all the Mony Receiv’d on the Third day of 
acting such Play Paying out of the same all the Charges of the 
House Constant and Incident: But if the Receipts on the fourth 
Day shall amount to 55“ or upwards then the arid Charges of 
such Third Day shall bee returned to Mr Cibber 

Arid in case the Receipts on such fourth Day shall Amount to 
40” or upwards, then the said Play shall bee acted the next Day 
Followings And if the lift days Recripts shall amount to 40“ or 
upwards, then the said Play shall bee acted again the next day, 
and the said M' Cibber shall have all the Receipts of such sixt 
Day Paying out [of] the same all the Charges of the House Con- 
stant, and Incident. And if the Receipts on such sixt Day shall 
not amount to the Full Charges of the House Constant, and 
Incident then HP Cibber is to make it up at his own Costs, and 
Charges: And if the Receipts on such sixt Day shall amount to 
40“ then the said Play shall bee acted on the next day following. 
And if the Receipts on such scaventh Day shall amount to 50" 
or Upwards, then the said Charges of such sixt Day shall bee 
return’d to hi* Cibber 

And the said M* Cibber is to have the sole Benefitt of Printing 
such Play: But he is not to suffer it to bee Printed till a month next 
after it shall bee first acted 

Item it is agreed between the Parties to these Presents, that 
the said Colley Cibber shall bargam and sell unto the said M* Rich 
his Heires, or Assignes all such other Play, and Plays as the said 
M* Cibber shall hereafter write to bee acted only by the Company 
under the Goverment of the said M* Rich his Heires, or Assignes 
upon the like Termes, and Considerations aforesaid during the 
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said i\F Cibbers being an Actor in this Company aforesaid, and 
that the said i\F Cibber shall not During his being an Actor in 
such Company Miite any Play, or other thing whatsoex-cr for 
an)* otlier Company: In A\*ittncss whereof the said Parties to thes 
Articles of Agreement ha\*e thereunto Interchangeably sett their 
hands, and scales the Day, and Year first abo\*e written. 

Sign’d Seal’d, and Delh-er’d Colley Cibber [seal] 

by 3*c said C Cibber a six- 
Penny stamp tlien Appearing 
on tliis Paper.” 

(L.C. 7/3 ; witnessed by G. Perrill and J. Shore.) 

(b) Contnict witli Robinson for scenes; 

‘‘VTercas hP Robert Robinson has this day Undertaken to 
paint, or Cause to be painted well, Sr in Workmanlike manner y‘' 
Severall Sets of scenes, & hlachines, for a New Opera ^^h•itton 
by hP Settle, & to Be fortlnrith, Sr w*'' all Expedition tliat 
may be, perfonn’d A\t y*^ Theatre Royall, w't sayd Scones, Sr 
Machines are to be The whole paintings that are to bclorig to y*' 
sayd Opera according To Such Measures as yc sayd Robert 
Robinson, hath agreed S: Concerted w'*' y*-' sayd hP Settle. Now 
therefore we whose names are Underwritten Doe hereby agree, 
& promise to pay, or Cause to be payd, from Ollice of y^ say’d 
Theatre Ro3>-ail Unto sa3*d hp Robinson or his order y*' full 
Summ of one hundred Sr tliirty Pounds Sterling in full Sattis- 
faction of, Sr for 3'° sa3*d P.aintings, in manner foIUnring Vir.t: 
Ten Pounds p^ Week Durcing [3-'* deleted] such time as he slrall 
be working, S: Painting of 3'® sa3'd Scenes, Sr Machines, S: y*' 
Remainder on 3’® first. Second, Sc fourth da3fs of yf Acting yt 
sa3fd Opera, or w‘!'in fourteen da3’s after 3'® sayd Paintings shall 
be finish’d. Wittness our hands y® iS'!' da)' of A larch. 1699 

Fra: M: Knight Geo: Powell 

lane Rogers Rob! "Wilks 

John Mills 
Will: Pinkethman 

Alemf That A'lf Robinson on his part doth agree, S: promise to 
finish the Scenes Sr Work w‘>'in [deletion] AIcntion’d, w‘''in 
Seauen Weeks of y® date hereof. Wittness my hand 

Rob‘ Robinson.” 

(L,C. 7/3.) 

(c) Articles of Agreement between A'erbruggen anil Skipwith, 
April 10, 1695. 
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1. For three years Verbruggen will “with his best care Sc skill 
bing Dance Act Rehearse and Repfsent.” 

2. Sktpwith \vi!l give him ^4 out of every ^20 to be divided 

among the adventurers; all debts contracted since Oct. x?, 1601 
to be paid out of the general receipts. ' 

3. Skipvwth gives a bond of ;£3 oo. 

4. 


appen 

Sldpir 


Thomas 

7/3.) 


(d) Articles of Agreement between John and Susanna Ver- 
bruggen and Skipvvith, April 10, 1695: 

r. John Verbruggen agrees that, for a payment of ^75, bis 
wife will act in the theatre. 


2. Susanna Verbruggen to have ^4 out of £20 (as above); 
if this docs not amount to £105 per year (i^. £3 a «eek for 35 
acting weeks) this sum shall be made up to her. At the end of 
every 6 acting days (except when the young actors play for their 
own benefit) she shall have £3 till the whole £10$ is completed. 
If, on the other hand, her share comes to more than £10^ she 
shall be allowed to keep it. (L.C. 7/3.) 


(e) Articles of Agreement between Doggett and Skipvrith, 
April 3, 1696: 

1. Doggett to start acting on Oct, le, and to perform nowhere 
else. 

2. Skipvvith to ^ve him £4 for every sw acting day’s “or else 
share up to the heighth as shall be paid to George Powell or 
INP John Verbruggen.” 

3. Doggett to get the benefit of one old play to be acted on a 
SVednesday or Friday tn Lent after Christmas, he to pay the 
charges of the house. 

4. Doggett and Skipwith give bonds of £500. (L.C. 7/3 ) 

Mother documetyt of date Apnl 3, 1696, refers to the fact that 

Skipvvith has given Doggett <^50. a promise of another £50 
on Oct. X2. Should Doggett die or should "not before that time 
leave off acting w’ith the Company of Actors in Lincolns Inn 
Ifieilds” the whole £100 would be forfeited. Skipvvith is to bear 
all charges save lOf. of a benefit play, but this must not be an 
opera or a recently revived drama If Doggett leaves off acting 
at L.I.F. by July 20 “^shanffom that time travcJl in the Vacation 
to Improve himselfe in Acting” and learns five parts, Skipniih 
shall pay him £10. If Doggett gives notice within 3 vveeksjwd 
travels “to Improve himselfe in Acting & makeing Obscrvacons 
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for yo bcncfiU of this Company” Skipwith shall give him 

Izo. 

(/) Articles of Agreement between "William Bullock 0^ 
S‘ Giles Cripplegatc” and Skipwith, April 15, 1695: 

r, Bullock to act only with the DX. company. 

2. Skipwith to give Bullock 20s. a week; the contract being 
terminable only on 9 months’ notice. Signatures of Bullock, 
Verbruggen and Griffin (copy; L.C. 7/3). 

{ll) Articles of Agreement between Sorin, a dancing master, 
and Betterton, July 25, 1696: 

Sorin to receive 30.9. a week with augmentation, if necessary. 
Witnessed by John Baptist Draghi. (L.C. 7/3.) 

(//) Letter of notice, June 17, 1699 ; Erasmus Evans and Susanna 
Evans, his daughter, give notice that the latter will dance at L.I.F. 
for only one month longer. (L.C. 7/3.) 

(1) Warrant for discharge, Dec. 10, 1680. "Whereas John 
Dowson was Entertained IDancing Master in his Ma^"" Theatre 
Royall but Entered not into Articles for his Continuance there 
And the said John Dowson dcsircing to be discharged from y° 
said 'I’hcatrc 1 doe hereby discharge him.” (L.C. 5/144) p. 22; 
Lord Chamberlain’s warrant.) 

3. Various Documents relating to I'liealres, and Actors' Petitions. 

(fl) Petition of Verbruggen {c. 1697/8 or later). Summary: 

Smith, one of the chief actors and sharers of L.I.F. , died in 
Michaelmas, 1696, and the company was in distress to find a 
substitute. Vcrln-uggcn thereupon withdrew " by the Ld Chamber- 
lains Leave” from the D.L. company and entered L.I.F. as a 
sharing actor and manager. By articles of Oct. 27, 1696, between 
Betterton, Mrs Barry, Mrs Bracegirdle, Mrs Bowman, Underhill, 
Bright, Mrs Leigh on the one part and Verbruggen on the other, 
Verbruggen was to get one sliarc. Betterton at that time had 
shares, but quitted a \ share in favour of the Petitioner. Ver- 
bruggen was also to have 20.V. a week. Me was informed then that 
the debts were not above fjzoo, and was surprised at the smallnc.ss 
of his income from the share. The other parties to the agreement 
declared that Betterton, Mrs Barry and Mrs Bracegirdle, who 
would not let the books be seen, were making luigc profits. About 
Michaelmas last Verbruggen was told that the debts were about 
£800; after an attendance before the Lord Chamberlain it was 
agreed tliat there should be no benefits and that all spare money 
sliould go to pay off these debts. During this winter the receipts 
have been specially large “especially ever since the Italian Woman 
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hath sung.” Yet Betterton and the others pretended the debts 

1.1- ». *1-.-.. u- j j V-rbruggen’s 

i • . . Othello to 

• . . .voman, for 

his own benefit. Verbruggen hears she is to sing also at benefits 
of Mrs Barry and Mrs Bracegirdle, and then to leave off per- 
forming. (L.C. 7/3.) 

{b) Letter from Richard Coling to Mr Knight, Mar. 8, 1689/90 j 
“My Lord Chamberlayne would haue you to suffion hi' Downs 
prompter at theire Ma‘®» Theatre to appeare on Monday morning 
next by Nyne of the Clock It being the tyme His Lordpp hath 
appoynted to heare the difference bctweenc M' KilUgrcw & 
M” Currer.” (L.C. 5/150, p. 366.) 

(c) Order to Sir Christopher Wren to inspect the Duke’s 
Theatre in Salisbury Court as the King has heard that there is 
a wall defective. Nov. 29, 1671. (L.C- 5/14, p. 7J.) 


NRD 



APPENDIX C 


Hand-list of Restoration Rlays 

[1660-1700] 


T he Hand-list aims at registering all known plays of the 
Restoration period, including those whose titles only have 
been recorded. In general, all works published before 1660 have 
been disregarded, the sole exceptions being such dramas {e.g. those 
by D’Avenant) which have a definite connection with the later 
stage. The arrangement is as follo^^^: 

I. The title is given usually according to the foim it assumes 
in the earliest printed text, preceded by an indication of the t5T)e 
of play concerned. The contractions employed are : 

T. Tragedy. M. Masque. 

C. Comedy. Ent. Entertainment. 

Hist. History Play. D.O. Dramatic Opera. 

T.C. Tragi-comedy. O. Opera. 

F. Farce. Past. Pastoral. 

F.C. Farcical Comedy. Pol. Political Play. 

2. In brackets is then given the theatre, month and year of 
performance, known or conjectured: if no such information is 
presented, the play did not appear on the stage. The contractions 
for the theatres are as follow: 

T.R. in V.St. Theatre Royal in Vere Street. 

T.R. in B.St. Theatre Royal in Bridges Street. 

D.L. Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 

L.I.F. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

D.G. Dorset Garden. 

The dates following are those of separate editions, quartos 
unless otherwise indicated. Indication of any known manuscripts 
is also included here ; most of these are recorded by Alfred Harbage 
in “Elizabethan and Seventeenth-century Play Manuscripts” 
{PMLA, 1935, L. 687-99) and “Elizabethan and Seventeenth- 
Century Play Manuscripts: Addenda” {PMLA, 1937, liii. 905-7) 
— cited as “Manuscripts” and “Addenda” respectively. 

4. In the notes are presented, in brief, such evidence as serves 
to date the plays, with references. Where an exact date of first 
performance has been recorded, or where there is a recorded date 
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^vhlch in all probability is dose to the premiere, this is riven with 
a reference; L.C. here stands for an entry in one of the play-hsts 
pven in Appendix B. “Imprimatur" means that there is a licence 
for printing in the published play {usuaWy on the title-page). 
S.R. refers to an entry recorded in the Transcript of the Remtcrs 
of the Worshipful Company of Stationers from i6.fa~iyoS{ed.G. E. 
BriscoeEyre, igi 3.3 '■ols)andT-C.toa8imiIar entry in TheTerm 
Catalogues (ed. Edward Arber, 1906, 3 vols.). The citation of 
references to advertisements in nnvspapers is based largely on 
Sybil Rosenfcld’s “ Dramatic Advertisements in the Burney News- 
papers, (PMLA, 1936, tt. i23-52)and "The Restora- 

tion Stage in Newspapers and Journal, 1660-1700" {Modem 
Language Revieyi, 1935, xxx. 4^5-59); where there are several 
newspaper entries of approximately the same date only one has 
been selected for inclusion here. For earlier works by Restoration 
playwrights references are given to W. W. Greg’s A List of English 
Plays written before 164^ and printed before 1700 (1900)— cited as 
"Greg, Lift"-— and to A Check List of English Plays, 1641-1700 
compiled by Gertrude h. Woodrvard and James G. Mehlanaway 
(1945) — cited as "^^^oodward-McManaway, Chech Ids/.*' The 
latter is, of course, the nearest approach we have to a "biblio- 
graphy" of Restoration drama, and is an invaluable guide. 
References to Philip H. Gray, Jr., “Lenten Casts and the Nursery; 
Evidence for the Dating of Certain Restoration Pla)^" (PMLA, 
1938, Lirr. 781-94) are given as "Gray, 'Lenten Casts All the 
other contractions used are mentioned earlier in this ^'olume. 

For many plaj'S only an entry in the Term Catalogues remains 
as a guide towards a determination of the production date. In 
general, it would appear from the scanty evidence available that 
pla}'s were issued shortly after their performance, -with a tendenc)' 
towards a of two or three months gradually narrowing towards 

the end of the century. UTicrc no other definite facts are to he 
found I have usually allowed for about two months benvetn the 
dates of theatrical representation and of publication, w ith modifi- 
cations if there appear to be any slight or e^en inconcluswe 
indications of performance at a particular period of the year 
{e.g. references suggesting summer instead of autumn with a play 
entered in the Stationcra’ Register m November). It should, 
however, be observed that among these conjeezun) dates may be 
several which would have to be altered considerably 
Twssessed of adequate records of the Restoration repertoire. Thus, 
for example, the Hon. James Howard’s The English Monsieur 
printed in 1674, with an entry m the Term Catali^es for May 


JS-a 
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and his All Mistaken was issued in 1672, also with a May entry: 
yet Pepys saw the latter in 1667 while the recent discovery of a 
diary kept by two Dutch students proved that the former was on 
the stage as early as 1663. Had it not been for these two records 
we should certainly have considered both plays much later in date 
and we should have assumed that All Mistaken preceded The 
English Monsieur. On the other hand, the number of entries in 
the Term Catalogues which do harmonise with other references 
indicating performances shortly before gives us reason to believe 
that exceptions of the kind indicated above were probably rare. 

ARROWSMITH, Rev. JOSEPH. 

C. The Reformation (D.G. c. Sept. 1673) 1673 (2 issues). 

[T.C. Nov. 1673. Downes, p. 33, ascribes it to “a Master of 
Arts in Cambridge”; Langbaine, p. 546, gives Arrowsmith's name. 
The cast suggests it may have had a summer production.] 
AUBREY, JOHN. 

C. The Countrey Revell, or The Revell of Aldford (incomplete) 
MS. Bodl. Aubrey 21 (two scenes printed by Andrew Clark in 
“ Brief Lives” ...set dozun by John Aubrey (Oxford, 1898), ii. 334-9)- 

[Aubrey refers to this in a letter of Oct. 26, 1671 as a “very 
satyricall” piece he is “writing.. .for Thomas Shadwell” {op. cit. 
1- 52)-] 

BAILEY, ABRAHAM. 

C. The Spightful Sister. A New Comedy. 1667 (2 issues). 

[Imprimatur, April 10, 1667.] 

BANCROFT, JOHN. 

T. The Tragedy of Sertorius (D.L. c. March 1678/9) 1679. 

[Imprimatur, March 10, 1678/9. T.C. May, 1679.] 

Hist. King Edward the Third, with the Fall of Mortimer Earl of 
March. An Historical! Play (D.L. c. Nov. 1690) 1691. 

{London Gazette, Jan. 19-22, 1690/1. T.C. Feb. 1690/1. There 
is considerable doubt concerning the authorship. The dedication 
is signed by William Mountfort, who was given a warrant of £10 
with respect to a performance of the play before the Queen (L.C. 
Oct. 10, 1691); The Gentleman’s Journal (Oct. 1692) says that it 
was written by the same author as Henry the Second, which Gildon, 
P- S> gives to Bancroft; Coxeter declares Bancroft “made a present 
of it to Mountfort the Actor” {The Companion to the Play-House, 
1764). Alfred Harbage, “Elizabethan-Restoration Palimpsest,” 
pp. 310-18, makes it reasonably certain that the play is an adapta- 
tion of a pre-Commonwealth original, possibly The Politic Queen, 
a manuscript of which was in the possession of Humphrey Moseley.] 

Hist. Henry the Second, King of England; with the Death of Rosamond 
(D.L. Nov. 1692) 1693. 

[Presumably Tuesday, Nov. 8, 1692 (a playbill for the second 
day, Nov. 9, is extant and is confirmed by a letter dated Nov. 9; 
W. J. Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse, znd ser. (1913), p. 240, 
and HMC, 12th Report, App. Part v, p. 124). London Gazette, 
Nov. 24-28, 1692. The Gentleman's Magazine, Oct. 1692 (issued 
probably in November). Performed before the King, Mon. Nov. 14, 
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i6<)s (L.C.). For the authorship see under Third. 

Alfred Harbage, lot. cit., believes it is an adaptation of Henry It, 
a manuscript of which was in Moseley's possession.) 
r BANKS, JOHII. 

T*. 'Tk^ tf: — »rk. i rr* t 


T. 


T. 


T. 


T. 


T. 


date for the prcmfire.] 

The Unhappy Favounte: or the Earl of ^sex (D.L. c. Sept. i 6 St) 
1682; 1685; *693; [1699); 1702; 1712. 

(T.C. N’ov. r68t, Feb. 16S4/5; May 1^9. Flying Post, March 
H-I4, i6g8/g ] 

Vertue Betray’d: or, Anna Bullen (D.C. e. April 1682) 1682; 
1692; 17x5. 

[T.C. Nov. x68s; June 1696. Summers (Downes, p. 226) gives 
April 5, X682, as the date, but without any evidence.) 

T^e Island Queens ; Or, T^e Death of Mary, Queen of Scotland. ... 
Publish'd only in Defence of the Author and the Play, against 
come mistaken Censures, occasion'd by its being prohibits the 
Stage. 1684. 

The Innocent Usurper; or. The Death of the Lady Jane Gray. 
1694. 

[Dedication signed Oct. 5, 1693, where it is stated that the play 
was written ten years before. T C. June 1694 It was banned by 
the censor, according to a statement in the dedication ) 

Cyrus the Great: or. The Tragedy of Lose {L.I.F. e. Dec. 1695) 

. . ■ L f. 


Queens.] 

or The Cambridge Dunns (Emmanuel CoUegc, 
Cambndee. 167s). MS. Emmanuel College, in. 1. 4- 
fWed. June S' t675 

T' ' * ' ■ . ■ » I Norway 


in. 1.4- 
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F. The Emperor of the Moon (D.G. c. March 1686/7) 1687; 1688. 
[S.R. May 24, 1687, with date of licence April 6. T.C. June, 
1687; Feb. 1687/8.] 

T.C. The Widdow Banter or, The History of Bacon in Virginia (D.L. 
c. Nov. 1689) 1690. 

[Prologue and epilogue in S.R. Nov. 20, 1689. T.C. Feb. 
1689/90.] 

C. The Younger Brother: or, The Amorous Jilt (D.L. c. Feb. 1695/6) 

1696. MS. Bodl. Rawl. poet. 195. 

[Post Man, Feb. 29-March 2, 1695/6. T.C. May 1697; Nov. 

1697. ] 

BELON or BELLON, PETER. 

C. The Mock-Duellist, or, The French Vallet (D.L. c. May 1675) 
1675. 

[Imprimatur, May 27, 1675. T.C. Nov. 1675. Attributed to 
Belon by Langbaine, p. 517.] 


BETTERTON, THOMAS. 

T. Appius and Virginia, Acted... under the name of The Roman 
Virgin or Unjust Judge (L.I.F. May 1669) 1679. 

f^ed. May 12, 1669 (Pepys). Langbaine, p. 509, declares it 
“v/as alter’d (as I have heard by Mr Carthwright) by Mr Befter/on.”] 
C. The Amorous Widow, or, the Wanton Wife (L.I.F. c. 1670) 1706 
(2 issues). 8° 1710 (in The Life oj Mr Thomas Betterton); 12° 1714; 
12° 1725 (Dublin, fuller text). 

[The only record regarding date is in Downes, p. 29, who gives 
it to Betterton and says it was acted before 1670; the attribution 
is confirmed by A Comparison between the Two Stages, p. ii.] 

C. The Woman made a Justice (L.I.F. c. 1670). 

[Here Downes, p. 30, is the only authority for authorship and 
date.] 

C. The Counterfeit Bridegroom (D.G. c. Sept. 1677). See tmder 
UNKNOWN AUTHORS. 

C. The Revenge: or, A Match in Newgate (D.L. c. June 1680). See 
APHRA BEHN. 

D. O. The Prophetess: or, the History of Dioclesian (D.G. Jime 1690). 

See JOHN DR YDEN. 

[For his other works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 


BLOW, JOHN. 

M. Venus and Adonis (1680-87). MSS. (i) B.M. Add. 22,110; 
(2) Christ Church, Oxford; (3) Westminster Chapter Library. 
(First published by G. E. P. Arkwright, 1902; also by A. Lewis, 
I939-) 


BOOTHBY, FRANCES. 

T.C. Marcelia: or the Treacherous Friend (T.R. in B.St. c. Aug. 
1669) 1670. 

[Imprimatur, Oct. 9, 1669. T.C. Nov. 1669.] 

'■ ' Y^E, REUBEN. 

I Contented Cuckold - Tians Advocate. 1692. 

- /■ '> > ■ , April 26^ 
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BOYER, ABSL. 

T. Achflles; or. Iphjgenia in Aulu (D.L, e. Dec. 160-3) 1700; 1714 

(as Tht Vtctim; or AckSIes enS Iphizenia in AiJtt). 

fOedicatfoo dated Jan. 10. 1690/1700. Po,t Bty. Jta. ao-jj. 


* • ‘ *ct. 1662, as AUasrSra', 

* ‘ • • i7oI/egc, Oxibfd. 

»* ■ . • ' of Roger BoyU Earl (if 

Orrery (1937), I. 201-64 and 23-^5) priots the manuscript and 
argues, with justification, that this play was composed early in 
x66i. It was presented for the author’s friends in Dublin, Fii, 
Oct. 18, 1662 and appeared in Zxmdon, Wed- Sept. 14, 1664. 
Licensed by Herbert (list headed Xov. 3, t66i; Herbert, 
p. *38).) 

T.C. The History of Henry the Fifth (L.I.F. Aug. 1664) F. 166S (hie); 
F. 1669, F. 1672. F. *677, F. 1690. MSS. (1) Bodl. RawL poet. 2; 
(2) Bodl. Rawl |wt. 180: (3) Huntington Library, IlM 20; 
(4) Huntington Library, ELsr, 642; (}) Huntington Library, 
HM 599: (6) Folgcr Sfa^espeare Library, ixto. ». 

[Sat. Aug. xj, 1664 (Pepja). Summers gives Aug- xi as the 
prexBx^re, bur mthoat auAonty. Fepp’ rtitnraet tff "the new 
pby" suggests thst the xitb was not the first perfomunce. 

, . ^ . ,663). 


T. 


»665). 
MSS. 
” Add. 
(S) Folgtf 


(1) Bodh KaMt poei. y, trj m*ut. pUL.. ... 

29,280: (4) Huntington Library, £L ti, 641; 

Shakespeare Library, itio.2. 

[Mon. April 3, 1665 (Pepp) S R. Aug 7. 1667.] 

T.C. 'The BUclc Pnnee (T R. in D.St.. Oct 1667) F. 1669 (» Ttee 
Meta Tragedies); F. i6p. 

[Sat. Oct. 19, 1667 (Pepp and L.C.). S.R. June 8, 1669. 
T.C. Nov. i66g ] 

T.C. Tryphon (L.I.F. Dec. 166S). Printed with The Dlaeh Pnnee. 
See above. MSS. (t) BodL MS. RjwL poet 391 (») Bodl. 

Malone 11. 

(Tues. Dec. 8, 766S(Pepp) S.R. June 8, 1669. T.C. Nor 1669. 
Thu and the preceding three dramas were published as Four Aeo 
Plays, F. 1670.] 

C. GomiaxT (L.f.F. April ttbp) F. 1693- 

[Fri. AprJ 16. 1669 (Pepp). S R. Oct 27, 1692 (impnawnir, 
Oct 25). London Casette. Mardi 9-«3. «b9S/3 ) 

C. .\fr Anthony (O.Q e. Afarch (672) tbr> (2 urues) 

[For ewdence dating the first performance between Jsita^essd 
July xbyaseeW S. CUrk,op.«t 11.315-16. Impnmatur. Aug- 27, 
16S9, T.C. Nor. 1659J 

T. Herod the Great F. 1694 (2 issues) w c n,* 

(Apparently prepared for the stage m 1672 
Of. eir. fi. sSfr^) fioMbn CiirrtW. June iB-St, s^ The ^ 
^lays, F. 1694. includes am«nta of Fwr Beta Playt. togedier 
with Gusmon and Herod the Great] 
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T. Zoroastres (? 1675). MS. B,M. Sloane 1828. 

[Probably written about 1675. Printed by W. S. Clark, op. cit. 
II. 643-99.] 

T. The Tragedy of King Saul. 1703. 

[Attributed to Orrery by W. S. Clark, op. cit. 1. 57-8.] 

T.C. Altemira (L.I.F. Dec. 1701) 1702. 

[This is The Generali, revised by the Hon. Charles Boyle. Post 
Man, Dec. 20, 1701.] 

[A letter, dated May 4, 1665, from Henry Savile to his brother. 
Sir George Savile (Savile Corresporidence, Camden Society, 1858, 
p. 4) mentions “ my Lord of Orrery’s new play called The Widow.” 
W. S. Clark, op. cit. 1. 40-1, justly denies the correctness of this 
statement and suggests that it refers to a revival of Middleton’s 
The Widow^ 

BRADY, NICHOLAS. 

T. The Rape; or. The Innocent Impostors (D.L. Feb. 1691/2) 1692 
(4 issues). 

[On Jan. 19, 1691/2, Shadwell asked the Lord Chamberlain’s 
support to get it performed as the next new play at D.L. and a 
copy was apparently sent to the latter on May 2, 1692 (HMC, 
4th Report, App. 280-1). Gentleman's journal, March 1691/2. 
T.C. June 1692.] 

BROWN, THOMAS. 

C. Physick lies a Bleeding, Or The Apothecary turned Doctor. 
A Comedy, Acted every Day in most Apothecaries Shops in 
London. 1697. 

[For a later work see the Handlist of Plays, 1700—1750.] 

BULTEEL, JOHN. 

Pageant. London’s Triumph. 1656. 

C. Amorous Orontus: or the Love in Fashion (T.R. in B.St. 1664) 
1665; 1675 (as The Amorous Gallant; or, Lovein Fashion. AComedie, 
in Heroick Verse, As it vias Acted). 

[Newes, April 27, 1665. S.R. July i, 1665. T.C. Jime, 1675. 
The ascription in Biographia Dramatica (1812), ii. 25, is confirmed 
by the note in S.R., “by John Bolteele.” Among miscellaneous 
plays of various dates, but misleadingly described as “About the 
time” of Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia (D.L. 1688), Downes, 
p. 41, lists Love in, and Love out of Fashion, probably this piece 
under its second title.] 

BVRKHEAD, HENRY. 

Pol. The Tragedy of Cola’s Fury: or, Lirenda’s Misery. 1645 (Kil- 
kenny). 

T.C. The Female Rebellion. MSS. (i) Bodl. Tanner 466; (2) MS. 
Himterian Museum, Glasgow, 635 (published by Alexander Smith, 
1872). 

[This is given as by Henry Birkhead; Alfred Harbage (TLS, 
Nov. 8, 1934) suggests that the author is Burkhead, author of 
Cola's Fury. See also Bernard M. Wagner in TLS, Oct. 4, 1934.] 

CARLELL, LODOWICK. 

[For his earlier plays see Greg, List, pp. 16-17, and Woodward- 
McManaway, Check List, pp. 20-21.] 
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T. Herflclius Emperour of the East. 1664. 

[Imprijutur, Al,reh <). 1663/4. S.fi M.reh 10, ,663/6 In,,/, 
hsacnr. M.y 5 ,664. On Sat. Match S, ,663/4, Pep;, ,an- a 
Hmdn, actctl, but ftom the " Advertitentent " to the pSttd plav 
apparently this was not Carlell’s.] 


I2bj (2j Bodl. tng, poet. d. t. 

CARL 1 SLE,JAMES 

C. The Fortune-Hunters: or. Two Fools well met (D.L. e. March. 
168S/P) 1689. 

[LonJon Gazette, June *4-37. 1689 T.C, June 16S9 ] 

C/IflP£NT£Fl. mCHARH. 

Pol. A New Play Call'd The Pragmatical Jesuit Ncw-leven*d. 

[i66i or 1685.J 

CARR. WILLIAM. 

Pol. Pluto Furens & Vjnetus, or, TTie Raging Devil Bound. AModem 
Fane. Per PhiJocomicum. 1669 (Amitelodami, presumably 
London). 

[Hamson Gray Platt ("An Author for P/ulo Furent," Modern 
tenguage Nowi, 1930, XLtv. $07-10) identifies the writer. Ap- 
parently this IS the "Pluto" mentioned in a newsletter of Jan. 5, 
1668/9, intended for acting in the prison of King’s Bench and 
auppressed (for the letter see F. G. BJair, *' Restoration Plays,” 
TLS, March 39. 1933, where the reference is supposed to be to 
Randolph's F/utui).] 

CARTWRIGHT, GEORGE. 

T. The Heroick-Lover, or. The fnfanu of Spam. 8* i66f. 

{Mercuriut Publieui. Nov 15-33, i66o.) 

CARY,}IEmy, Viscount FALKLAND 

C. The Manage Night (L f F. e. Sept. 1663) 1664. 

[Imprimatur, Oct. j6, 1663 Intelligencer, Nov 23, 1663. On 
March 11, 1666, '7, Pepj's calls it, presumably by a slip, The 
Wedding Night J 
C/IRTLL.JOHJV 

T. The English Princess, or. The Death of Ricard the III (L.I f 
March 1666/7) 1667 (* issues); 1673. 1674. 

[TTi. hfarch 7, 1666/7 (Pep>-s) The date March 3 m the LC. 

■ • ’ ‘ • r*" — - « — Impnmatur, 

■ • . • , ,1 . Langbiinc, 

. . • * ffl '' On the 

■ ... Chech Lut, 

p. i4», records a copy i» m* a^ui->> u-icd 1666, the 

I.ibranan informs me that hw copy u dated, as a^i e, 1C67 / 

C. Sir .Salomon or, The rauiious Corcomb (L I r r 1660)1671, 


[Downea, p, ao, puts this among plays of l^ S.R. ! eb 9, 
1670/1 TC. May 1671. London Gacette, 0 « i^i. i6o> 
Langbaine. p. 549, nsciibe* it to "John Curelt " On the pnnii/iR 
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of the second edition ace Fredson Bowers, "Bibliographical 
Fvidcncc from a Resetting in Caryll’s Sir Salomon (1691)’ 
(Library, 5th sen 1948, in. I 34 - 7 )' Acted later as Sir Salomon 
Single, and as The Cautious Coxcomb!] 

CAVENDISH, MARY, Duchess of NEWCASTLE. 

— Playes written by the Thrice Noble, Illustrious and Excellent 
Princess, The Lady Marchioness of Newcastle, F, 1662, 

(Kingdoms Intelligencer, Feb. 3-10, ibGilz. The volume con- 
tains: (i) Lo7jcs Adventures (2 parts); (2) Several Wits: The luise 
Wit, the luild Wit, the cholerick Wit, the humble Wit', (3) Youths 
Glory and Deaths Banquet (2 parts); (4) The Lady Cofitcmplation 
(2 parts); (5) Wits Cabal (2 parts); (6) The Unnatural Tragedic, 
(7) The Public Woouig; (8) The Matrimonial Trouble (2 parts); 

(9) Natures Three Daughters, Beauty, Love, and Wit (2 parts); 

(10) The Religious', (ii) I'he Comical Hash', (12) Bell hi Campo 
(2 parts); (13) The Apocriphal Ladies', (14) The Female Academy!] 

— Plays, Never before Printed, F. 1668. 

[This contains: (i) The Sociable Companions; or. The Female 
VVits', (2) The Presence, (3) The Bridals', (4) The Convent of a 
Pleasure', (5) “A Piece of a Play."] 

CAVENDISH, WILLIAM, Duke of NEWCASTLE. 

C. The Country Captaine, and The Varictie, Two Comedies, 12° 
1649. 

C. The Humorous Lovers (L.I.F. March 1667) 1677; MS. B.M. 
Plarl. 7367. 

[Th. March 28, 1OO7 (L.C.). Imprimatur, Nov. 27, 1667. T.C. 
Feb. 1676/7,] 

C. S'" Martin Mar-all, or the Feign’d Innocence (L.I.F, Aug. 1667). 

See jrOIIN DRYDEN. 

C. The Heiress (T.R, in B.St., Jan. 1668/9). 

[Fri. Jan. 29, iGGSIg (L.C.). On Mon, Feb, i, Pepys says it was 
first acted “on .Saturday last”; Avery, p. 253, points out that this 
Saturday was the fast-day for Charles I and suggests a slip on 
Pepys’ part.] 

C, The Triumphant Widow, or The Medley of Humours (D.G. Nov, 
1674) 1677. 

[Th. Nov, 26, 1674 (L.C.). Imprimatur, Nov, 27, 1676, T.C. 
Feb. 1676/7. Apparently, the original draft of at least part of this 
play was written by Newcastle and the final comedy prepared by 
TliOMAS SHADWELL. I’lic manuscript of several among 
Newcastle’s scenes, entitled “A Plcasante & Mcrryc Humor off 
A Roge," written probably shortly before 1660, is in the possession 
of the Dulcc of Portland: it is described and partly printed by 
John D. Jump ("The Merry Humour of a Hogue," Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society, 3rd sen, 1938, xvii. 24-30.] 

CHAMBERLAYNE, WILLIAM. 

T.C. Love’s Victory, 1658. 

T.C, Wits Led by the Nose; or, A Poet’s Revenge (D.L. c. July 1677) 
1678 (2 issues), 

[Imprimatur, Aug. 16, 1677. T.C, Nov. 1677. Gray, "Lenten 
Casts,” pp. 781-94, notes that the cast indicates a “young actors” 
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play aod places the first petfonnaocc in Lent; quite possibly 
however, the prerai^re wej in the summer. The pfay is an a/tenfioa 
of Love s Victory, but not necessarily by Chamberlayne.) 

/ CIBBER, COLLEY. 

C. Love's Last Shift; Of, The Koot in Fashion (D.L. Jan. «6ot/6) 
1696; 1702. 

. '' 

■ -S' ■ used 

* ' ■ ■ , ^Id 

hlacAliJun { me ie;n oi lAitet Luit 'ilviUin xMo^vag* 

Notes, 19 JI, Xivi. 5»8 -j9XJ 

C. Womans Wit: or, The Lady in Fashion (D L. c, Dec. 1696) 1697. 
[The oripnal contract, dated Oct. 29, 1696, is given in Ap* 

^ pend« B. Foit A/un, March 20-23, 169^/7 J 

.T, . ' ■ ■ 

T. . . (D.L. c. Dec. tS99), 

[1700 j 

[Dedication dated Feb. 1699/1700. T.C. Feb 1699/1700.] 

[For his later works see the Han^ist of Plays, 1700-1750.) 
CLARK, XVILUAM. 

T.C. hlarciano, or, The Discovery (Holyrood House. Edinburgh, 
Dec. {662) 1663 (Edinburgh). 

[The ttdO'page gives the precise date of acting, Sar. Dec. 27, 
1662.] 

C6?CA'i^/iV or COKA YNE. Sir ASTON. 

[For his earlier works tee Greg, Liit, pp. tz-3, and Woodward- 

T. Acted shortly. S'* 166a 

lally published S'* *65®); 
choice Feemj of Several 

Sor«). 

CODRINGTON, ROBERT. 

C. Ignoramus. 1662, 

[A translation of Ruggks’ Latin play.) 

CONGREVE. ff’ILUAM. , . 

C. The Old Batchelour (D.L. March 1692/3) *693 (several issues); 
1694 (reissued thrice); 1697; i 7 ® 7 , 1710* 

(OngmalJ)' wnrfen m j68p There are references to it m The 
Gmtmm'. J.o. md F.b. Ibo./j, b.> Ibo. .iw« 

• - • •• • — J 4nM) s reference m the epil'sguc 

. , • ■ than Lent. L^don 

- 5 ee John C. Hodges. 

’ . - *y" (.PMLA, 1943. 

Pate of 'The Old 

Batchelor'" (f La. June ij. 

C. Th. Doubl. Dealer (D U Oet. .653) u,, 
(w™ Caee/le, Dee. .- 7 , .<Vy The 
Oet. or earl, Nev.r Ihe e«hd.^ifo,^n " vX VS 
•ddreased dura., the Jatter BKrn* tom Dodro » « f" 

perfonmmee g.veh oh S.l. J«. 13 . ibH'd l 
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C. Love for Love (L.I.F. April 1695) 1695 (4 editions); 1697; 1704; 
1711. 

[Tues. April 30, 1695 (Downes, pp. 43“4)- London Gazette, 
May 9-13, 1695.] 

T. The Mourning Bride (L.I.F. Feb. 1696/7) 1697 (3 editions); 1703. 

[Emmett L. Avery (“The Premiere of The Mourning Bride," 
Modern Language Notes, 1942, LVii. 55-7) demonstrates that the 
first performance was in all probability on Sat. Feb. 20, 1696/7. 
London Gazette, March ii-iS, 1696/7.] 

C. The Way of the World (L.I.F. March 1699/1700) 1700 (2 editions); 
1706. 

[Probably Tues. March 5, 1699/1700 (date conjectured by 
Lucyle Hook in Huntington Library Quarterly, 1944-5, vin. 309); 
certainly acted before March 12 (letter of that date in HMC, 
15th Report, I, Dartmouth MSS., ill. 145). ] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

COOKE, EDWARD. 

T. Love’s Triumph, or. The Royal Union. 1678. 

[T.C. May 1678.] 

CORYE, yOHN. 

C. The Generous Enemies or the Ridiculous Lovers (T.R. in B.St. 
c. July 1671) 1672. 

[Imprimatur, Aug. 30, 1671. T.C. May 1672.] 

C. A Cure for Jealousie (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1699) 1701. 

[Pojf Man, May 27, 1701. The preface shows that it came out 
during the run of The Constant Couple,'\ 

[For his later work see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

COTTON, CHARLES. 

T, Horace, A French Tragedy of Monsieur Corneille. Englished by 
Charles Cotton. 1671. 

[Dedication dated Nov. 7, 1665; address to the reader, Oct. 8, 
1670. T.C. May 1671; Nov. 1677.] 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM. 

[For his earlier work see Greg, List, pp. 23-5 and Woodward- 
McManaway, Check List, pp. 30-2.] 

C. The Guardian. 1650 (2 issues). 

C. Cutter of Coleman-Street (L.I.F. Dec. 1661) 1663; 1693. 

[Mon. Dec. 16, 1661 (Pepys). Mercurius Publicus, April 23-30, 
1663. An alteration of The Guardian.'] 

COX, ROBERT. 

[For his association with The Wits (1662, 1673) see FRANCIS 
KIRKMAN.] 

CROWNE, JOHN. 

[See G. P. Winship, A Bibliography of the Restoration Dramatist 
John Croimie (1922).] 

T. Juliana or the Princess of Poland (L.I.F. c. Aug. 1671) 1671. 

[Imprimatur, Sept. 8, 1671. The dedication, dated Oct. 4, 1671, 
shows it was produced in the sununer. T.C. Nov. 1671.] 

T. The History of Charles the Eighth of France, or the Invasion of 
Naples by the French (D.G. c. Dec. 1671) 1672; 1680 (reissue). 
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fDownes, p. 3*, mj-j this waj the first new play le D G.' if he 
IS correct, it may^hare appMreti as early as Nov. i6yi' S U. 


M. Cahsto. or, The Chaste Nimph (Court, early in 1675) 1675. 

IPrologue, T.C. June ibys: mssqae. Nov. tbys- 'I'hc eUbontc 
Prologue to Caliiiho, Mth the Chorut’s telicem the Acts was pub- 
lished separately, 1675. On ihc dating of the masijue see Eleanore 
Bosw elJ, Rntoratum Court Stage, pp. i^gSt ; there v ere rehearsal* 
in Dec. 1674 and certainly peiformances on Mon. Feb. i< and 
Tuea. Feb. r6. 1674/5.J 

C. "" ..c... 


but the agreement between the LC. and 'I'C. dates makes it 
dangerous to hazard a declaration that the two pieces are the same, 
z^cfed hter as The Country Hit, or. Sir Mannerly Shalhte J 

T. The Destruction of Jerusalem by Tiws Vespasian. In Tu opart* 
(D L. Jan. 1676/7) 1677. 1693. 1703. 

(Part i, Frt. Jan. t*. Part ii, Jan. 18, 1676/7 (LC.). On 
Jan. 19. Lady Chaworth mentions both parts in a letter to Lord 
Root (fWfC, 12th Report, App. v, Rutland MSS., 36). T.C. May 
1677.] 

T. The Ambitious Statesman, or the Loj-bI Favourite (D.L. e. March 
1678/9) 1679, i68t (reisjue). 

[T.C. June 1679 1 

T. The Misery of Civil-Wtr (O.G. t. Match 1679, ’So) 16S0: i 6 Si 
(as Henry the Sixth, The Setond Part. Or the Mitery of Civd R at). 

[T C. May 1680; Nov. 1681. The head-title is The MumVi of 
Civil JVar.} 

T. Thyestes (D.L. e. March i 63 o/i) 16S1- 
[T.C. May 1681 ) 

T. Henry the Sixth. The First Part. With the Murder of Humphrey 
Duke of Glocester (DG. e. Sept 1681) 16S1. 

(T.C. Nov. i68r.J 

Macdonald, John 

■ , . , • ■ i68a'3 »» the dale 

I . « • • 1 guess based on a 

n Library copy of 

Ihe prolo'su. mi .p.fce»;. Th. pL- S 

preparations for performance were atopp^ by ^ Minej) 
June 26, final approval did not come until Dec. j8 (L-C. entnesj 

C. Sir*^C^^Iy Nwi: or. It Cannot Be (D.L. Msy i6Ss) "^Sj; 1693 

.685 (LC.). Th» w no. I?" ^ 
performance- Summers (D«w«.P- ^ 

oa the basi* of a aunuiOipt ooiauoa. T.C. No\. 16S5 J 
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Darius King of Persia (D.L. April 1688) 1688 (2 issues). 

[This play had been acted shortly before May 5 (news-letter in 
HMC, 5th Report, App.p. 197). S.R. June 12, 1688.T.C. July 1688.] 
C. The English Frier: or, The Town Sparks (D.L. c. March 1689/90) 
1690. 

[Prologue and epilogue, imprimatur, March 17, 1689 (t'.c. 
1689/90). London Gazette, April 28-May i, 1690. T.C. May 1690.] 
T. Regulus (D.L. June 1692) 1694. 

[Gentleman's journal, June 1692, dated June 17, says it was 
“acted last week.” London Gazette, Nov. 9-13, 1693. T.C. Nov. 

1693.] 

C. The Married Beau: or, The Curious Impertinent (D.L. c, April 
1694) 1694. 

[l^ndon Gazette, June 14-18, 1694. T.C. June 1694.] 

T. Caligula (D.L. c. March 1697/8) 1698. 

[Flying Post, March 29-31, 1698. T.C. May 1698.] 

C. Justice Busy; or. The Gentleman Quack (L.I.F. 1699). 

[The only information extant on this play is in Downes, p. 45, 
and in a separate printing of the Songs, set by John Eccles.] 

DANCER, DAUNCER or DAUNCY, JOHN, 

Past. Aminta: The Famous Pastoral. 8° 1660. 

[S.R. Nov, 8, 1659.] 

T.C. Nicomcde (Smock Alley, Dublin) 1671, 

[Imprimatur, Dec. 16, 1670. T.C. July 1671.] 

T.C. Agrippa King of Alba: or, The False Tiberinus (Smock Alley, 
Dublin) 1675. 

[T.C. Nov. 1674-] 

D’AVENANT, CHARLES. 

D. O. Circe (D.G. May 1677) 1677; 1685; 1703. 

[Songs, imprimatur. May 7, 1677. Songs, S.R. May 11, and 
opera, June 19, 1677. Opera, imprimatm, June 18, 1677. T.C. 
Songs, May 1677; opera, July 1677. Yhe Songs in Circe were 
printed separately, 1677. In an L.C. list a performance of Circe 
is recorded without date, but as it is the last item of a bill giving 
plays from May 28, 1675 to May 12, 1677, presumably the day 
was May 12. If so, this was probably not the first performance.] 

D'AVENANT, Sir WILLIAM. 

[For his pre-Commonwealth plays see Greg, List, pp. 27-30, 
and Woodward-McManaway, Check List, pp. 35-9.] 

Ent. The first days Entertainment at Rutland House (Rutland House, 
May 1656) 8° 1657. 

[Fri. May 23, 1656 (Leslie Hotson, p. 150).] 

O. The Siege of Rhodes Made a Representation by the Art of 
Prospective in Scenes, And the Story sung in Recitative Musick 
(Rutland House, Sept. 1656) 1656; 1659. 

[Dedication dated Aug. 17, 1656. Copy sent to Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, Sept. 3, 1656. The 1659 edition says performed at 
the Cockpit {i.e. in 1658 or 1659).] 

O. The Siege of Rhodes: The First and Second Part (probably 
Cockpit, 1658; L.I.F. June i66i) 1663; 1670. 

[Fri. June 28, 1661 (Pepys, saying that Tues. July 2 was the 
fourth day). Part ii, S.R. May 30, 1659.] 
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O. TheCni!!iy oftlieSp»iiii>d.inI>crii. Eipmi bp I„,u,mo,t«n 

and Musidn and bp An of Panpocato in Scano. He. 

CCocipif, 1658) 1658. 

A-a ^ ^56) Juiy as, 1658.] 

O. TI'-'* -* t t%_v. *. 

T, Tl- .■ . ,• ‘ . V, ' . , 

i6;u iwi;; 1^33, it)95 l«w*»uej, 170J. 

J’Thf pieast of D Armat’M (ot Bcitettoa't] cot ve ni o a t* 

not ItnowB. Downes, pp. ao-ai, *ayi thst L.I.F. put on TU Sif^e 
of Rhoda, then The H it* and after ^e*e HairUt. The fint was 
n, rr-V. _ S.,, 


Modem Langttagt KoUs, 193*. xrix. 369-75) arsues that certain 
aJtcratJons m the quarto of 1683 came from Dryden’s hand.] 

T.C. The La^ against Lavers (L.I.F. Feb. i66i/r} F. 1673 (in The 

nvfc). 

[Sat. Feb. IS, if)bilzff.Ae\Seatoo, Literary RelaAmj of Eeglofid 
end Seandinetia in the Serertteenih Cmnoy, 1935, pp. 3*4*^). 
Summers, Bibho^ephy, p. $i, girti no mdeace /or his date of 
Feb. to, x66?/Sa'njeRbrArwet«enferedtatheS.R-, Oct. 3 », 1672.1 
C. The PUy-House to be Lett (L.LF. c. Aug. 1663) F. »^3 (io The 
JVor/u), 

[Licensed by Herbert (eotiy in I«f beaded N'ov. j, 1663; 
Herbert, p. *38). Internal evidence fuggwts that it appeared 
during the summer (A. H. Ketbereot, ITAtenant, pp. 377~8). 
Andrd de Mandaci (Mottire et ta tmfdie de ntrvrt en AnzUCerrt 
(N'euchltei, 1946), pp. 40-42) endeavoun to prow that it first 
came out in the autumn of 1662.J 
C. The RtS-als (l-LF. btfon Sept 4664) t66S; 1669 freisjue). ^ 

(Imprimatur. Sept 19. «66S. S.R. Nov. 9. x663. T.C. Nor. 
1668. Pepys saw it on Sat Sept to. 1664, hot it was twt new 
then. Thu alteration of Fletcher's Tiro A'e6I# Kinmen a ascribed 
to D'Avenant by Langbame, p 547* a^d Downes, p. 23.J 
C, Greene’s Tu Quoque (Sept 1667). 

[Th. Sept 12, t667 (Pepyt). Fepys notes that this was the 
preimirr, "with some afterations of Sir ^V. D’ArenMt'i.”! 

j ■ •. « « o Sot. 1667) 1670 

^ » * • ■ . 'an. 8. i 669'T3. 

. . ... ■ ■ msvnyBES 

wd dated Dec. i. 1669. 'Ihis is tne wia;uu 4 
adaptation: for the liter -operatic vmion see THO.'VMi 

C ^^Man^^he Master (L.LF, March 166S) 1669 

[Tb. March a6, *665 (Pepys). S.R. Juoe 8. 1669. T.C. Jiine 

nO^^Macbetiv ..Wth all tb* Altewooni, Amendments. AidiVorts, 
Jd^Sons.(VG. Feb. *672*3) *674 (M: 1687 (2 

'^u^^'feb. * 8 . *672'3 O-C) T.C Msy *673. « 


NftD 
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have been the first production of the operatic version chronicled 
by Downes, p. 33, as “The Tragedy of Macbeth, alter’d by Sir 
William Davenant...hemg in the nature of an Opera.” D’Avenant, 
however, had died in 1 668 and, since Pepys noted " divertisements ” 
and “variety” in the performances he saw in 1664 and 1667, it is 
to be presumed that many of the alterations date back long before 
1673. There is a 1673 quarto w'hich included some of the additions 
of the quarto of 1674-, this may represent the earlier acting version 
although it is possibly only a publisher’s venture (see Hazelton 
Spencer, op. cit. pp. 79 and 152-7). The music was composed by 
Locke, Channel and Priest.] 

T. The "Tragedy of Julius Caesar... alter’d by Sir William Davenant 
and John Dryden (before 1676) 8° 1719 (in A Collection of Plays 
by Eminent Hands, vol. i). 

[This version was being used at the Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, before 1676: see William Van Lennep, “The Smock 
Alley Players of Dublin” (ELH, 1946, xiii. 216-22). In general, 
the ascription to D’Avenant and Dryden has been rejected, but 
certainly this version was in existence much earlier than had 
previously been supposed. It should be noted, however, thatfidius 
Caesar seems to have been the property of the King’s men.] 

[J. Frank Kermode (“A Note on the History of Massinger’s 
The Fatal Dowry in the Eighteenth Century,” NQ, May 3, 1947, 
cxcii) draws attention to the fact that about 1750 there existed a 
manuscript, said to have been in D’Avenant’s hand and “ suppos’d 
to have been one of his,” The Guiltless Adulteress; or, fudge in His 
Own Cause — an adaptation of The Fatal Dowry (see The Works of 
Aaron Hill, 1753, 11. 332). In “The Session of the Poets” {Poems on 
Affairs of State, 1703, p. 210) is a peculiar reference to what seems 
to have been a play called The Secrets: nothing more is known of 
this.] 

DENHAM, Sir JOHN. 

T. The Sophy. F. 1642; 8° 1667 (in Poems)’ 8° 1671 (in Poems)’, 
8° 1684 (in Poems). 

[S.R. Feb. 9, 1667/8.] 

T. Horace (Court, Feb. 1667/8). See KATHERINE PHILIPS. 

DENNIS, JOHN. 

C. A Plot, and No Plot (D.L. May 1697) [1697]. 

[Sat. May 8, 1697 (Morley list in Leslie Hotson, p. 377). Post 
Man, May 25-27, 1697.] 

T. Rinaldo and Armida (L.I.F. c. Nov. 1698) 1699. 

[London Gazette, Dec. 19-22, 1698. Songs. Flying Post, 
Dec. 6-8, 1698.] 

T. Iphigenia (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1699) 1700. 

[Post Man, Dec. 21-23, 1699. Downes, p. 45, lists this after 
The She-Gallants, acted in 1695, and before The Fate of Capua 
and The Way of the World (both of which probably appeared early 
in 1700). But his entries are not strictly chronological.] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700—1750.] 

DIGBY, GEORGE, Earl of BRISTOL. 

C. Elvira: or. The Worst not always true (L.I.F. 1662-1665) 1667; 



c. 

a 

c. 
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llH'] « in H.F.IIonst 

[Irapnmitur M.y, 5.1667. T.C.Nov.,677, Langbiimt, p. sjo. 

dtdara ihat "thp Pcnon of Qojl.c,” »ho ^rote thii pi “l, 
suppm d to be the Lord Digly." There it no evidence e. to «hen 
pKcisely It appeared ] 


’Tjs better than it was (L I.F. 1662-5). 

[Downes, p 26, gives the tide and author.] 

Worse and Worse (L I,F. c. July *664). 

[Downes, p. a 5 , gives the tide and author. Pepj-s aaw it on 
Wed. July 20, 1664, hearing it was by the same hand as orote 
The Adventuret 0/ Five Hourt.] 


DILKE, THOMAS. 

C. The Lover’s Lucic (L I F. e. Dec. i6'>5) i6i?6 fs issues). 

[London Gazette, Jan. 20-23, 1695/6, TC. Feb 1695/6.] 

C. The City Lady or. Folly Rei^iin'd (L I.F. e Jsn. 1696/7) *697. 
[Dedication dated Jan. 15, 1696/7. Pojf Man, Jan 21-23, 
1696/7 T.C. June 1697 Music by John Eccles ] 

C. The Pretenders or, TTic Town Unmadrt (L 1 F. c. March 1697/8) 
1698. 

[Songs, Fott Boy, March 29-31, *^8; play, Fott Men, April 
14-16, 1698 ] 


DOGCETT, THOMAS. 

C, The Country-Wake (L 1 F. c Apnl 1696) 1696; {?j697]. 
[London Gazette, May 7-11, 1696.] 


DOVER. JOHN. 

T. The Roman Generalls or the Distressed Ladies. 1667. 
[Impninaruf, Nov. 7, 1667) 

C. The Mall, or, the Modish levels (D.L t Jan 1673/4) 1674. 

[Dedication signed J. D., probably John Dover. T.C. May 

1674-] 


D'OYLEY, E. 

T. Bnttanicus, or ’The Man of Honour (dated 1695) 
Shakespeare Library, F. 10. 16 42 - 


MS. Folgn 


DRAKE, 3 AMES. , 1 

C. The Sham Lawyer- or the Lucky Cxirtvagant (D.L. May 1697) 

^The title-page adds “As it was Dimnahly aertn at the 'nwatre- 
Royall,” Hi May 31, 1697 (Moiky hit lo Leslie Hotson.p. 3771- 
Pott Boy, June 26-29, i697'l 

' DRYDEN.yOHN. . 

[See “ ' . , \ 
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1669; Feb. 1683/4. Alfred Harbage, " Elizabethan-Restoration 
Palimpsest,” pp. 307-9, argues that Dryden’s play is based on a 
lost comedy by Brome.] 

T. The Indian-Queen (T.R. in B.St. Jan. 1663/4). See Sir ROBERT 
HOWARD. 

T.C. The Rival Ladies (T.R. in B.St. c. June 1664) 1664; 1669; 1675; 
1693. 

[S.R. June 27, 1664. Newes, Nov. 3, 1664. See Roswell G. 
Ham, “Dryden’s Epilogue to The Rival Ladies, 1664” {Review of 
English Studies, 1937, xiii. 76-80).] 

T. The Indian Emperour, or, The Conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards. Being the Sequel of the Indian Queen (T.R. in B.St. 
c. April 1665) 1667; 1668 (2 issues); 1670 (3 editions); 1681; 1686; 
1692; 1694; 1696 (3 editions); 1703. MSS. (i) Trinity College, 
Cambridge, R. 3. 10; (2) Public Library, Douai, 787. 

[S.R. May 26, 1665. Newly published Oct. 28, 1667 (Pepys).] 
T.C. Secret-Love, or the Maiden Queen (T.R. in B.St. March 
1666/7) 1668; 1669 {bis); 1679 (some misdated 1675); 1691; 1698 
(2 issues) • 

[Sat. March 2, 1666/7 (Pepys and L.C.). S.R. Aug. 7, 1667. 
Newly printed Jan. 18, 1667/8 (Pepys). T.C. Nov. 1691.] 

C. S^ Martin Mar-all, or the Feign’d Innocence (L.I.F. Aug. 1667) 
1668 {bis); 1669 (reissue); 1678; 1691; 1697. 

[Th. Aug. 15, 1667 (Pepys and L.C.). S.R. June 24, 1668. 
T.C. Nov. 1668. In the S.R. entry the play is given to WILLIAM 
CAVENDISH, Duke of NEWCASTLE, who no doubt provided 
the original draft of the play; Downes, p. 28, says he gave 
“Mr Dryden a bare Translation of it, out of a Comedy of the 
Famous French Poet Monseur Moleire.” Dryden’s name does not 
appear on any title-page before that of 1691.] 

C. The Tempest, or. The Enchanted Island (L.I.F. Nov. 1667). Sec 
Sir WILLIAM HAVEN ANT. 

C. An Evening’s Love, or the Mock-Astrologer (T.R. in B.St. June 
1668) 1671 {bis, some misdated 1675); 1675 (reissue); 1691. 

[Fri. June 12, 1668 (L.C.), S.R. Nov. 20, 1668. T.C. Feb. 
1670/1; Nov. 1691.] 

T. Tyrannick Love, or, the Royal Martyr (T.R. in B.St. c. June 1669) 
1670 (2 issues); 1672; 1677; 1686; 1694; 1695 (reissue); 1702. 

[S.R. July 14, 1669. T.C. Nov. 1670. See Leslie Hotson, 
pp. 250-3, for a suit which shows that, although planned for April, 
the play was not performed until June.] 

T. The Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards: In Two Parts (T.R. 
in B.St., Part i, c. Dec. 1670; Part 11, Jan. iSjoji) 1672; 1673; 
1678; 1687; 1695; 1704. 

[The head-title reads Almanzor and Almahide, Or, the Conquest 
of Granada. A letter of Jan. 2, 1670/1, from Lady Mary Bertie 
gives the premiere of Part ii as either Tues. Jan. 3 or Tues. Jan. 10, 
probably the latter {HMC, 12th Report, App. v, Rutland MSS. 22). 
S.R. Feb. 25, 1670/1. T.C. Feb. 1671/2.) 

C. Marriage A-la-Mode (L.I.F. c. April 1672) 1673; 1684; 1691; 
1698. 

[The date of first performance is uncertain. The dedication 
declares that the King was shown the manuscript at Windsor 
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(i.e. between the end of May and the middle of July 1671) and 
one might have thought that the Ktog'a men »ouJd have been 
ai^om to prwent it aa early u possible in the autumn. On the 
omer hand, the prologue’a reference to the absence of gsHana in 


mentthat the comedy n as given hnt at Easter 1672. b.lC March tn, 
t67a/3> as Amorout AJtfnturet cr Mamage a la Mode, London 
Gasette, May a9-June z, 1673. T.C. June 1673; Feb. 

Nov. 1691.1 

C. The Assignation: at, Love in 9 Nunnery fL.I.F. e, Nov. 267:) 
1673? 1678; 169*. 

CS.R. March 18, 1672/3- London Gasetlt, bfay ap-Jone s, 1673. 
T.C. June 1673. The prologue refers to Bavenscroft'i Tkt Cititm 
' t ^ >. .. r* T .1.. 1 


T.C. 

le i}uUA to 

•' 1673; Nov. 

• > ird. Ice. at. 

pp. 786^2, presents several items ot eviueute iui j ujte is >67*, 
bur unfortitaatoly none ot these is conejusivf (i) a reference to 
" jteiboyna’* m a prologue printed m fVetltniTUltr Dfollety Centered 
1 — » f y -•-* r-.-» .hit ,f ihe olay is propaganda, it 

. . 1673; (3) the 

. • •! at AmbojTia” 

. . * tvemberofthe 

. . ■}. The thought 

of Amboyna was much in the air mti» «i.u 
previously, hence the aUusion m the prologue may veil be to the 
evtut md not to th. pif ; prep.ifmd. dot" o." if "f 
towards tho btEmmoB of htsstil.n^i doting . P'SIS''," 

• . .. .» heeo Quite independentof Uiydens 

_ _ ' . . . . iroduced as early 

. . ' ' , i h any assurance J 

Q . . . • See under tldV- 

rr. V 90, 1692; 1694: 

T. Aureng-Zebe (Li.J.. vNw*- »-dj. ' 

2699; ryot , CD v'oy 20, 167?. London 

[Wed. Nov. 17, 1675 (LC) 

Gazttlt. Feb. n-H, *67S/6. May 167M ^^ 3 

D.O. The State of Innocence, and t> J^Xdd. 37.i$8. 

(buh 1690, 1692, i695 lM.*W- MSS (i) B.M.AOa.37. 
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(2) Bodl. Rawl. c. 146; (3) Harvard Universitj’ Librarj'; (4) Hun- 
tington Librarj% EL ii, 640; (5) Folger Shakespeare Library. 

[S.R. April 17, 1674 as The Fall of Angels. London Gazette, 
Feb. 8-12, 1676/7. T.C. Feb. 1676/7; Nov. 16S4.] 

All for Love: or, The World well Lost (D.L. Dec. 1677) 1678; 
1692; 1696; 1703; 1709. 

[Wed. Dec. 12, 1677 (account reproduced in The Theatrical 
Inquisitor, July 1816). S.R. Jan. 31, 1677/8. London Gazette, 
March 21-25, 1678.] 

The Kind Keeper; or, Mr Limberham (D.G. Alarch 1677/S) 1680; 
1690; 1701. 

[Mon. March ii, 1677/8 (L.C.). T.C. Nov. 1679; June 1690; 
Nov. 1691.] 

Oedipus (D.G. c. Nov. 1678) 1679; 1682; 1687; 1692; [1696]; 
1701; 1711. 

[Imprimatur, Jan. 3, 167S/9. London Gazette, March 10-13, 
1678/9. T.C. Maj' 1679; Feb. 1686/7. Written in collaboration 
with NA THANIEL LEE.] 

2 . Troilus and Cressida, or. Truth Found too Late (D.G. c. April 
1679) 1679; 1695 (some misdated 1679). 

[S.R. April 14, 1679. T.C. Nov. 1679.] 

The Spanish Fryar, or. The Double Discovery fD.G. March 
1679/80) 1681 (2 issues); 16S6; 1690; 1695; 1704; 1717. 

[Mon. March 8, 1679/80 (L.C.) Observator, Jime 9, 1686; True 
Protestant Mercury, March 9-12, 1690/1. T.C. Jime 16S1.] 

The Duke of Guise (D.L. Nov. 16S2) 1683; 1687; 1699 (2 issues). 

[Fri. Dec. 1, 1682 (L.C.); Lady Newdigate-Newdigate, in 
Cavalier and Puritan in the Days of the Stuarts (1901), p. 250, 
records, apparently from a contemporary document, a performance 
on Sat. Nov. 18, but no authority is given; nor is there authoritj' 
for the statement that it was given first on Nov. 30 (Edmond 
Malone, Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Drydeti 
(1800), I. i. 120), except that Luttrell has “30 Nov.” (and also 
“4 Dec. 1682”) on the separately printed prologue. The play was 
banned on July 18, 1682 (L.C.) and received final approval from 
the King on Oct. 29. Observator, Feb. 13, 16S2/3. Flying Post, 
April 4-6, 1699. T.C. Majf 1699. Written in collaboration with 
NATHANIEL LEE.] 

O. Albion and Albanius (D. G. June 1685) F. 1685; F. 1687 (2 issues); 
1691. 

[On Wed. June 3, 16S5 there is a record of “The Opera,” 
presumably this work, but Sat. June 6 is given by Macdonald, 
p. 127, on the basis of a manuscript note by Luttrell (Edmund 
Malone, op. cit. 1. i. 1S8): in all probability* the latter was a date 
of purchase. Observator, June 8, 16S5. Music by Louis Grabut.] 
Don Sebastian, King of Portugal (D.L. c. Dec. 1689) 1690; 1692. 

[W^ed. Dec. 4, 1689 (L.C.): but the first performance may have 
been earlier in the season. The play was WTitten many years 
previously. S.R. Dec. 17, 16S9. T.C. Feb. 1689/90. London 
Gazette, Jan. 2-6, 1689/90.) 

O. The Prophetess: or, the History of Dioclesian (D.G. c. June 
1690) 1690 (3 issues). 

[London Gazette, June 12-16, 1690. Downes, p. 42, and Gildon, 
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CFI^PRTnw. aJferation of Fletcher’* plar to THO^tAS 
CEp-i^RTON, Langbame. p. 414, gives it to Drydcn. Probably 

the fact that m B M. MS. Stowe tte »u- -- ^ 


..j 

C. ^phitryon; or, The Two Soda’s (D h. Oct. 1690) 1690; 1601 

(reissue); 1694; 1706. ^ 

1690]'*' London Gastttt, Oct. 30-Nov. 3, 

D. O. King Arthur, or, The British Worthy (D.G. e. May r6ot) rbot 

(a issues); 1695. 

,j,. Purcell] 


to appear 

■ . . •.•(<.,<<>14 juufrbii, reb. t<>9i/2), It was ready for pro- 

auction on Sat. April 9, 1692, but was stopped by order of Queen 
Mary (id^Apnl, and Narcusus Luttreh. A JinA -f p*-** 


• * *, t/Cw. i 09 i;j 

T.C. Love Triumphant; or, Nature will Prexeil (D.L. e. Jan. 1693^4) 

1694. 

(On Jan. 1 1, 1693/4 Evelyn observed that it was "now thonly 
to be acted." London Gasotte, hfarch t2-'i5, 1693/4 ] 

M. The Secular Masque (D.L. April 170©) 1700 (in Vanbrugh’s The 
Pilgrim). 

[Dryden is said (0 hare died on the third night, which would 
put the premiire on April 29, 1700.J 

DR YDEN, JOIINJnr. 

C. The Husband hu Own Cuckold (L.I F. e. Feb. 1695/6) 1696. 

[Dedication dated from Rome Aug. 20, 1695. London Caselte, 
July 9-13, 1696] 


DUFFETT, THOMAS. 

C. The Spanish Rogue (L I F. e bfarch 1672/3) 1674. 

(Acted by the King’s men, certainly at L.I.F. and probably 
during Lent (Gray, '■ Lenten Casts," pp 79i“*) ) 

Burlesque. The Empress of Morocco. A Farce (D.L e. Dec. 1673) 
1674 

C. ’T^Arnorous O^d-woman* or, ‘Tii Well if it Take (D.L. c March 
1673/4). See under £WATVOn'Ar.i«f/r//OR5 
Burlesque. The Mock-Tempest or The Enchanted Castle (D.L. Nov 

*^rr^*Nov. 19, 1674 (L C ). T.C Feb. 1674/5 ) 

Burlesque. Psyche Debauch'd (D L. e May 1675) ‘078 

(Smce this was designed to ridicule ShadweU * Prytl’^- Pf®b- 
ably appear^ either dunng Lent or aummer 1675 } 
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M. Denuticf) Triumph; n Manque, I’rcncntccl by the Scholarn of 
Mr Jeffery Uaninlcr, and Mr Jnmeo Hail,., .At Chclncy (amateur, 
?iC7s) 167O. 

OUNTON, yOIIN. 

KeligiouB I’lay, Tlic Vinionn of the Soul, 8” 1692, 

D'URFKY, THOMAS. 

'I', 'i'hc Siege of Mcmphiii, or The Ambitioua Queen (D.L, c. Sept. 
1676) 1676. 
l^J’.C. Nov, 1O76,] 

C, Madam I'ickle: or the Witty Kalac One (D.G, Nov. 167G) 1677; 
1682; 1691. 

[Sat. Nov. 4, 1676 (L.C.), Imprimatur, Nov, 20, 1676. T.C. 
Fei). 1676/7; Nov. 1691.] 

C. The Fool 'Fum’d Criliek (D.Tj. Nov. 1676) 1678, 

[Sat. Nov. 18, 1676 (L.C,). 'F.C. June 1678. In the presn early 
1677 (advertiaement in Crowne’n 'The Destruction of yerusalcm, 
T.C, May 1677).] 

C, A Fond Ilunliand: or, The Plotting SiBlcni (D.G, May 1677) 
1677; 1678; 1685; 1711. 

['i’ll. May 31, 1677 (L.C.). Imprimatur, June 15, 1676, T.C. 
Nov. 1677. 'i’lic MS. in IlodI, Hawl. poet. 52 of A Fond Husband 
in not thin play liut an anonymoun work of about 1723 (Alfred 
Harbage, " Addenda,”) Acted later an The Fond Husband; or, 'The 
Doatitif! Sisters,] 

C. 'Frick for 'Friek: or, 'I'lie Debauch'd Hypocrite (D.L. c, March 
ifi'jjlH) 1678. 

[Imprimatur, April 30, 1678. 'F.C. June 1678,] 

C, Squire Oldnapp: or, 'J’lic Night-Ad venturern (D.G. c. June 1678) 

1679, 

jlmprimalur, June 28, 1678. 'F.C, Dee, 1678.] 

C. 'Flic Virtuoui) Wife; or. Good Luck at lant (D.G. c. Sept. 1679) 

1680. 

[T.C. Nov. 1679.] 

C, Sir Ilarnnby Whigg: or. No Wit like a Womann (D.L. c. Sept, 
1681) i68t. 

I'J’.C. Nov, 1681,] 

C. 'I'he Uoyaliiit (D.G, Jan. 1681/2) 1682. 

['Fuen. Jan. 2t\, 1681/2 (L.C.). 'Flic lint rcadn "June 24” but 
thin in certainly a mintakc for January. 'J'wo ncwnlettcrn dated 
Jan. 26 nay that the King attended the play "yenterday” and one 
nlatcn that thin wan "the poet’n day” {HMC, 12th Report, App, v, 
64, and loth Report, App, tv, 175), no that the "24” of the lint 
may be a further error for "25”. 'J’.C, May 1682,] 

'F.C. The Injured Princenn, or 'I’hc I'atal Wager (D.L. c, March 
1681/2) 1682. 

['Fhc head-title rcadn The Unequal Match or 'The Fatal Waiter, 
'F.C. May and Nov. 1682.] 

Play. A Common-Wealth of Women. A Play (D.L. c, Aug. iGS?) 
1686; 1688. 

[Imprimatur, Sept, ii, 1685. 'F.C. Nov, 1685; Dec. 1868, 
Sunimern, liiblioftraphy, p. (n\, given the date 'Fli. Aug. 20, 1685, 
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apparently on the basis of e manuscaipt note, but this may be the 
purchase-day of the separately printed prologue sod epilogue, not 
the day of performance.] 

Play. The Banditti, or, A Ladies Distress. A Play (D.L. e. Feb 
16S5/6) 1686. 

[Imprimatur, March 1, 1685/6. T.C. Dec. 1686.] 

C. A Fool’s Preferment, or. The Three Duies of Dunstable fD.G. 
e. April 16S8) 1688. 

[Imprimatur, May at, 1688 ] 

C. Love for Money; or, the Boarding School (D.L. c. Dec. 1690) 
i6gi (2 editions}; 1696. 

(S.R. April 4, 1691. London Gazette, April 6-9, 1691. T.C. 
May 1691. A reference in the text to '‘1690" seems to mdicate 
that the play was presented in that year.] 

T. Bussy D'Ambois, or the Ifusbands Retenge (D L. c. March 
1690/1) 1691. 

[S.R. April 4, 1691, T.C, May 1691. London Gazette, April 
1691. The allusion to a “Lenten Dith” puts the first per- 
formance m March } 

C. The Marriage-Hater Match’d (D.L. e. Ian. 1691/2) 1692 (2 usues); 

1693. 

(TC. Feb. 1691/2; Nov. 1693. Gentleman's Journal, Feb. 
1691/2.] 

C. The Richmond Heiress: or, A Woman Once-io the Right (D.L. 

- A— » -<-* •— 


1694. T.C. Nov. 1694} 

The Comical History of Don Quixote. Part the Second (D.G, 
c. May 1694) 1694. 

[The prologue speaks of " TTiis Soullry [sic] Season." Centle- 

,, M . , 1 ,t.. /—V — .V. V.. 


■ • ■ • ■ 699 (see 

, ' , • • ' • • . - ’,anguage 

Notes, 1934, XLIX. 332-4) 1 rn , t 

DO A New Open, call'd Cinthts and Endunion or, 7Tic Loves ot 
th. Denies (D.L. e. Dec. 1696) .<97 fo) , 

[Post Man, Jan. m->6. i 69</7- The oper. si-as Design^ to 
be Acted et Court before the late Queen “ Prea^bly .t had been 
publicly aaed ahottly before the end of December J 
C. The Intngoea at Vereailles- or, A Jilt in til lliunours (L.I F. 
e. Feb. 1696/7) ib97 (bn) , , 

JTC. June 1697 Fo./ </««, June 24-36, 1697 J 
C. The CanipalEnets. ur. The Pleeaant Adi-enturea it Bnissel. (D.L. 

'■ {nfl 'mS. jSy’7-9. 169*. The preface ensnets Collier'i S»ert 
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Viczv (May) and tlie cast suggests a summer production.] 

T. The Famous History of the Rise and Fall of Massaniello. In Two 
Parts (D.L. c. May 1699) 1700. 

[The second part has the title: T/te Famous History and Fall of 
Massaniello: or, A Fisherman a Prince. The Seco?}d Part...i 6 gg. 
T.C. June (Songs) and Nov. 1699. Songs in both parts, Post Boy, 
June 24-27, 1699; play, London Gazette, Oct. 2-5, 1699, and Post 
Boy, June aS-July 1, 1700.] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plaj"^, 1700-1750.] 
ECCLESTONE, EDWARD. 

D.O. Noah’s Flood, or. The Destruction of tlie World. 1679; 1685 
(as The Caiaelysm, Or General Deluge of the lT'’brW); 1690 (as 
The Deluge: or. The Destruction of the World). 

[T.C. Nov. 1679; Feb. 1685; June 1690. See J. R. Baird, 
“Milton and Ecclestone’s Noah's Flood," Modern Language Notes, 
1940, LV. 1S3-7.] 

ECHARD, LAWRENCE. 

— Plautus’s Comedies. Amphitrj’on, Epidicus and Rudens made 
English. 8° 1694. 

[S.R. June 26, 1693.] 

— Terence’s Comedies, made English (unacted, save for Eunuchus, 
D.L. 1717) 8° 1694; 8° 1698. 

[S.R. June 26, 1693.] 

ETHEREGE, Sir GEORGE. 

C. The Comical Revenge; or. Love in n Tub (L.I.F. Marcli 1664) 
1664 {bis)', 1667; 1669 {bis)', 1689; 1690 (reissue); 1697. 

[\Vcd. April 27, 1664 (Evelyn). S.R. July 8, 1664. Nctccs, 
Nov. 3, 1664.] 

C. She wou’d if she cou’d (L.I.F. Feb. 1667/8) 1668; 1671; 1693. 

[Th. Feb. 6, 1667/8 (Pepys and L.C.). S.R. June 24, 1668. 
T.C. Nov. 166S.] 

C. The Man of Mode, or, S*^ Fopling Flutter (D.G. March 1675/6) 
1676; 16S4 (2 issues); 1693. 

[Sat. March ii, 1675/6 (L.C.). Imprimatur, June 3, 1676. 
S.R. June 15, 1676. London Gazette, July 3-6, 1676. T.C. Nov. 
1676; Feb. 1683/4.] 

FANE, Sir FRANCIS. 

C. Love in tlie Dark, or The Man of Bus’ness (D.L. May 1675) 
1675 (some misdated 1671). 

[Mon. hlay 10, 1675 (L.C.). S.R. June 29, 1675. T.C. Feb. 
1675/6.] 

M. A hlasque hladc at the Request of the late Earl of Rochester, for 
the Tragedy of Valentinian (D.L. Feb. 16S3/4) 8° 1685 (in Tate’s 
Poems by Several Hands). 

T. The Sacrifice. 16S6; 16S7 (2 issues). 

[Imprimatur, May 4, 16S6. T.C. ISIay 16S6.] 

FANSHAWE, Sir RICHARD. 

Past. 11 Pastor Fido. The Faithfull Shepheard. 1647; 1648 (reissue); 
1664; 1676; 1692 (reissue). 
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c-Fa * Probably fh« ra Th^ FatWul 

Shtphfrd ttta by Pepi-i « the Xuncry on Tu«. Feb. 15. 1667/8 1 

C. Querer For Solo Quercrr To Love only for Love Sake. 1670:1671 
(reissue). MS. B.M. Add. 3i,i33. iv/o. ro?* 

[S.R. July ao, 1670. T,C. Nov, 1671.) 


■ 1699. 


C. The Constant Couple ot a Tnp to the JubOee (D L. Nov. 1600) 
1700 (6«); 1704. 

(Tufts. Nov. 28, 1699 (Morley list in Leslie Hotson, p. 378). 
Port Afan, Dec. y-" ,j .■ j., 

G. W. Whitine, - • . • 

CouJjfe'' {Modern *. • ' • . 11 ■ • • ■ . 

Alfred Jackson, * n • ■ 

t^oo~t^ol " {PMLA, 1933, xtVTii. 8 i 7-S).1 
[For his later works sec the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.) 


ANTHONY MOTTEUX. 

FIIMER, Sir EDR'AUD. 

T. Pompey the Great (I/.LF. e. Dec. 1664). 
WAllER. 

FISnBOUPNE^.CHt^STOPHEfl 


See P£r£A 

See EDMUND 


Rochester’s authorship is given by Johannes Prinz {yohn IVtlmot, 
tWr pp. Sa-3. but Rodney M. Baine ("Rochester or 

Fishboume: A Question of Authorship,’' Rmetoof ErghskStudui, 
1946, xxti. 201-8) gncs good reason for believmg that Chnstopher 
(not John) Fishbounte was responsible.) 

FLECKNOE, RICHARD. , ,, y., . , . 

[For his earlier plays see Wbodward-McManateay, i-ktch Lut, 
p. 63.) 

T.C. Love’s Kingdom. A Pastoral Trage-Comedy. Not as it was 
Acted at the TheatrM»ear^colns-Inn.^^t^» 


. «• •», ... n c. C.«N» .AACt 1667 

, ' **, . ■ This 

■ , ■ . ■ t. 15. 


8® 1665. 
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FLEMING, ROBERT. 

Religious Play. Monarchical Image. 8° 1691 (in Tlte Mirrour of Divine 
Love). 

FORDE, THOMAS. 

T.C. Loves Labyrinth: A Tragi-Comedy. 8° 1660 (in Virtiis Rediviva). 
[The separate title-page to the play has a sub-title: or, The Royal 
Shepherdess!) 

FOUNTAIN, JOHN. 

C. The Rewards of Vertue. 1661. 

GILDON, CHARLES. 

T. The Roman Bride’s Revenge (D.L. c. Nov. 1696) 1697. 

[Post Man, Dec. 22-24, 1696.] 

T. Phaeton: or, The Fatal Divorce (D.L. c. March 1697/8) 1698. 
[Post Boy, April 28-30, 1698.] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

GODOLPHIN, SIDNEY. 

T. Pompey the Great (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1664). See EDMUND 
WALLER. 

GOULD, ROBERT. 

T. The Rival Sisters: or. The Violence of Love (D.L. c. Oct. 1695) 
1696. 

[London Gazette, Nov. 7-1 1, 1695.] 

T. Innocence Distress’d: or, The Royal Penitents. 8 ° 1737. 

[Posthumously printed; possibly written before 1700. See 
Eugene H. Sloane, Robert Gould (1940).] 

GRANVILLE, GEORGE, Lord LANSDOWNE. 

C. The She-Gallants (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1695) 1696. 

[Post Boy, Feb. 27-29, 1695/6. T.C. Feb. 1695/6. The preface 
declares that this had been written in France twelve years before. 
In the author’s Works, 8° 1726, the play appears as Once a Lover, 
Always a Lover.] 

T. Heroick Love (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1697) 1698. 

[London Gazette, Feb. 17-21, 1697/8. T.C. Feb. 1697/8.] 

[For his later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

GREEN, ALEXANDER. 

C. The Polititian Cheated. A New Comedy. 1663. 

HARRIS, JOSEPH. 

T.C. The Mistakes, or. The False Report (D.L. c. Dec. 1690) 1691. 
[The preface shows this came out about Christmas, probably a 
young actors” play. T.C. Feb. 1690/1. One scene was written 
by WILLIAM MOUNTFORT.] 

C. The City Bride: or. The Merry Cuckold (L.I.F. c. March 1695/6) 
1696. 

[Post Boy, April 25-28, 1696.] 

C. Love’s a Lottery, and a Woman the Prize. With a New Masque, 
call’d Love and Riches Reconcil’d (L.I.F. c. March 1698/9) 1699. 
[Port Man, May 25-27, 1699. T.C. June 1699.] 
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T.C. The Change of Crownes (T.R. in B.St. April 1667). MS. in 
possession of Austen-Leigh (printed by F. S. Boas, 1949). 

[Mon. April IS, 1667 (Pepys and L.C.). S.R. Aug. 7, 1667. The 
MS. has a licence note by Herbert dated April 13.] 

C. The London Gentleman (unacted?). 

[Nothing is known of this play save the entry in S.R. Aug. 7, 
1667.] 

T.C. The Womens Conquest (L.I.F. c. Nov. 1670) 1671. 

[S.R. Nov. 18, 1670. T.C. May 1671.] 

C. Tlie Six days Adventure, or the New Utopia (L.I.F. c. March 
1670/1) 1671. 

[T.C. July 1671.] 

C. The Man of Newmarket (D.L. c. April 1678) 1678. 

[Imprimatur, April 13, 1678. T.C. Dec. 1678.] 

HOWARD, HENRY. 

T. The United Kingdoms (? Cockpit, 1663/4). 

[The only Icnowledgc we have of this play is from “The Key 
to The Rehearsal" (1704), which states that “it was acted at the 
Cockpit in Drurj' Lane soon after the Restoration.” If this state- 
ment is correct, it might have been given either by the King’s' men 
during some time when they were temporarily using tliat house 
or (less probably) by Jolly’s company.] 

HOWARD, Hon. JAMES. 

C. The English Monsieur (T.R. in B.St. c. July 1663) 1674; 8° 1679. 

[Th. July 30, 1663 (seen by Dutch students: Ethel Seaton, 
Literary Relations of England and Scandinavia in the Seventeenth 
Century (1935), p. 337). T.C. May 1674.] 

T.C. Romeo and Juliet (L.I.F. before 1665). 

[The only record of this alteration is in Downes, p. 23 .] 

C. All Mistaken, or the Mad Couple (T.R. in B.St. Sept. 1667) 1672; 
1710. 

[Fri. Sept. 20, 1667 (Pepys). T.C. May 1672.] 

HOWARD, Sir ROBERT. 

C. The Blind Lady. 8° 1660 (in Poems), 8° 1676 (reissue). 

[S.R. April 16, 1660. Mcrctirius Publicus, Nov. 15-22, 1660.] 

C. The Surprisal (T.R. in V.St. April 1662) F. 1665 (in Four New 
Plays)', 1692 (in Five Netv Plays; 3 issues); 1700 (reissue). 

[Wed. April 23, 1662 (Herbert, p. 118: Malone giving the date 
as April 25). S.R. Feb. 4, 1663/4. Four Nav Plays, imprimatur, 
March 7, 1664/5. S.R. March 7, 1664/5. Five Nezu Plays, second 
edition, London Gazette, May 26-30, 1692.] 

C. The Committee (T.R. in V.St. c. Nov. 1662) F. 1665 (in Four 
Netu Plays); 1692 (in Five New Plays; 3 issues); 1700 (reissue). 

[Th. Nov. 27, 1662 (Evelyn; Court performance). S.R. March 7, 
1664/5. Acted later as The Committee; or. The Faithful Irishman!) 

T. The Indian-Queen (T.R. in B.St. Jan. 1663/4) F. 1665 (in Four 
Nezo Plays); 1692 (in Five Nezv Plays; 3 issues); 1700 (reissue). 

[Mon. Jan. 25, 1663/4 (L.C.). S.R. Feb. 4, 1663/4. In B.M. 
MS. Add. 3’:.449 is an operatic version of this play, with music 
by Henry Purcell.] 

T. The Vestal-Virgin, or. The Roman Ladies (T.R. in B.St. before 
1665) F. 1665 (in Four Nezo Plays); 1692 (in Five Nezo Plays; 
3 issues); 1700 (reissue). 
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passing 


C. 


INGHAM. A inter in D M. MS. Add. pve, the t.tle as 
above. It would seem that this could hardly be The Country 
Kmght recorded m 1675! ace VNKNOIVN AUTHORS and 
JOHN CROWNE.} ana 

T. The Conquest of China by the Tartars, See JOHN WILMOT 
Earl oj ROCHESTER, 

HUGHES, JOHN 

T, Amalasont, Queen of the Coths (1696). 

JHallitvell, p, 13, declares that a manuscript «i«ed in >8^n and 
that he had seen a copy of a song in Amalatont, Queen 0} the Gotht: 
or, ViceDettroye/t!^] 

JEVON, TilO^tAS, 

C, The Devil of a Wife, or, A Comical Transformation (D.O. March 


• * ' • * * . App. V, ftudand 

J' ** S R. Wareh jf, t635. 

U.C. May xOouj 
JOHNS, WILUAM. 

Moral InterJude, The Traitor to Himself, or Mans Heart h« greatest 
Enemy. A Moral Interlude in Heroic Verse.. .As it was Acted by 
the Boya 0/ * Publ/ck School rdy^. 

[T.C. June 1678.] 

JORDAN, THOMAS. 

(For his early works see Greg. Lut, p. 5S and Woodward* 
MdVIanaway, Cheek Lut, pp. 74-7 ) 

Ent, Bacchus Festival- or, A New hJedJey. bring a Musical Repre- 
sentation at the Entertainment of his Excellency the Lord General 
MorA at Vintners Kail, iz April r66o. 1660. 

(Although by no means a "play," this 11 included as an interesting 
record of scmi-dfatnatic acnvitics immediately before the im«! 

C. an Assc 1668; t66S (reissue, with title n'eafih out- 

mtled: Or, Money's an Asse). 

rjoidan tays this was wnrten when he was fifteen years ot age, 
and the actors’ names suggest an OfWimI performance a^ut 16351 
but the author is notonouj for h» dehbeiate tneiacutudes ] 

ll.ondon*S Resurrection to Joy and Tnumph. 1671 (iii). 

IxSdfn Triumphif or, Tb= City m Jollity Md Spkndor 167, 

(a issues). 
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London in its Splendor. 1673. 

The Goldsmiths Jubilee: or, London’s Triumphs. 1674. 

The Triumphs of London. 1675. 

London’s Triumphs. 1676, 

Londons Triumphs. 1677. 

The Triumphs of London. 1678. 

London in Luster. 1679. 

London’s Glory. 1680. 

London’s Joy. 1681. 

The Lord Mayor’s Show. 1682. 

The Triumphs of London. 1683. 

[S.R. Oct. 26, 1683.] 

London’s Royal Triumph. 1684. 

JOYNER, WILLIAM. 

T. The Roman Empress (T.R. in B.St. c. Aug. 1670) 1671. MS. 
Worcester College, Oxford (as Aurelia). 

[S.R. Sept. 12, 1670. T.C. Nov. 1670.] 

KILLIGREW, THOMAS. 

[For his earlier works see Greg, List, p. 59 and Woodward- 
McManaway, Check List, pp. 77-8.] 

— Comedies and Tragedies. F. 1664. (AMS. o£ Cicilia and Clorinda 
is in the Folger Shakespeare Library, 4458. A MS. of “ Clarasilla” 
is in Harvard University Library.) 

[S.R. Oct. 24, 1663. News, Jan. 28, 1663/4. This volume con- 
tains: (i) The Prisoners (printed 1641): (2) Claricilla (printed 1641); 
(3) The Princesse: Or, Love at first Sight-, (4) The Parson’s Wedding) 
(s) The Pilgrim ; (6) Cicilia and Clorinda, Or, Love in Arms (2 parts); 
(7) Thomaso, Or, The Wanderer (2 parts); (8) Bellamira her Dream: 
Or, The Love of Shadows. All of these seem to have been written 
before or during the Commonwealth period. After 1660 there is 
information concerning the production of Claricilla (T.R. in V.St., 
Sat. Dec. i, 1660 — Herbert, p. 117), The Princesse (T.R. in V.St., 
Fri. Nov. 29, 1661 — Pepys), The Parson’s Wedding (T.R. in B.St., 
Wed. Oct. 5, 1664 — Pepys). This last comedy is listed by Herbert 
(p. 138) among other plays headed by the date Nov. 3, 1663.] 

KILLIGREW, Sir WILLIAM. 

T.C. Selindra (T.R. in V.St., March 1661/2) 8° 1665 (in Three Playes) 
reissued 1674); F. 1666 (in Four Nezo Playes). 

[Mon. March 3, 1661/2 (Herbert, p. 118). Imprimatur, Aug. 23, 
1664. Three Playes, S.R. Oct. 21, 1664; Intelligencer, Nov. 21, 
1664.] 

T.C. Pandora (or. The Converts) (L.I.F, c. April 1664) 8° 1665 (in 
Three Playes) reissued 1674); F. 1666 (in Four New Playes). 

[Imprimatur, May 3, 1664. S.R. May 21, 1664. Intelligencer, 
May 23, 1664. Downes, p. 26, says this was acted at L.I.F., 
although one would have expected a performance by the King’s 
men.] 

T.C, Ormasdes (acted? 1664) 8° 1665 (in Three Playes) reissued 1674); 
F. 1666 (in Four Nezo Playes, as Love and Friendship). 
[Imprimatur, Aug. 23, 1664.] 

T.C. The Scegc of Urbin (T.R. in B.St. 1665?) F. 1666 (in Four New 
Playes). Ms. Bodl. Rawl. poet. 29, 
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• I Oet s 8 , 1948) .how* that the c«t gisen 

in the Bodleian manuscupt points to a perfonnance early m 1665 ; 


1669. Langbaine, p. 315. sttributea this play to 


t9j6, *v. 3tf-t4;, Langba«ne.p,535,a(jusiiiatit lua twii atiey 
(if I mistake not) at the Nursery in B'<irh»ir(in.“) 


KJRKMAK FJIANCJS. 

Pol. The Presbyterian Lash, Or, Moctroff'a ^^aid WTiipt. j66i. 

(Preface signed F.K. The attribution to Kirtman may be 
erroneous, although Narcissus Luttrell, tvho gives it to him, is a 
good authority. Langb^e, p 545, also takes F.K. to stand /or 
Francis Kirkman ) 

The Wits, or. Sport upon Sport. . Part /. So 166a; 8® 1674. 

[John James Etson, m his excellent edition of this snd the 
folIon'iRg work (i93t), shout that the attribution of the dmlU to 
ROBERT COX cannot be supported, even although die contents 
of his Aetaeon arid Diana (printed without date and in )656) are 
included here. The probjbihty h that, dnpne the {act that Parr i 
was published by Marsh, both volumes are largely the work of 
(nr a iradino nubhe. The contents of 
he (Irolb uere taken, 
The Bounrins Kmght, 
_7ea^inV Lcte-Coune 
'ickih (3) The false 
I and Retcher's The 

— ,» rr«nm RMiiimnftt and 



Tto Ilimerm TiiUmr 

. , , , I ' Irioit the Smith)', 

... taeon and Dusna, 

’ „ The llunourt 0/ 


NRD 
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Monsieur Galliard (from William Cavendish’s The Variety)', 

(23) The Landlady (from Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Chances)', 

(24) The Testy Lord (from Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Maid's 
Tragedy)', (25) The Jmperick (from Jonson’s The Alchemist); 
(26) The Surprise (from Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Maid in the 
Mill) ; (27) The Doctors of Dull-head College (from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Monsieur Thomas)!) 

— The Wits; or Sport upon Sport. 8° 1673 (pis). 

[This collection, published by Francis Kirkman, assures the 
reader that the drolls contained therein had been acted, and con- 
siderable reference is made to the actor ROBERT COX. The 
contents are as follow: (i) The Black Man (apparently an early 
“jig”); (2) Venus and Adonis, or The Maid’s Philosophy (possibly 
of sixteenth-century origin); (3) Philetis and Constantia (based on 
a poem by Cowley, published in 1633); (4) King^ Ahasuerus and 
Queen Esther', (5) King Solomon's Wisdom; (6) Diphilo and Granida; 
(7) Wiltshire Tom (text from The King and Queenes Entertainement 
at Richmond); (8) Oetione (an extended version of no, 20 in the 
first series); (9) Bottom the Weaver (from A Midsummer-Night' s 
Drearn); (10) The Cheater Cheated (from Marston’s The Dutch 
Courtesan), T.C. May 1673.] 

LACY, yOHN. 

C. The Old Troop: or. Monsieur Raggou (T.R. in V.St. c. 1663) 
1672; 1698. 

[T.C. June 1672; Feb, 1697/8. Post Boy, Jan, 25-27, 1697/8. 
A performance before 1665 is proved by a reference in the epilogue 
to Sir Robert Howard’s The Vestal-Virgin, itself recorded in 
Downes as performed before the Plague. The Old Troop was 
revived on Fri, July 31, 1668 (Pepys and L.C.).] 

C. Sauny the Scott: or. The Taming of the Shrew (T.R. in B.St. 
April 1667) 1698; 1708; 1714. 

[Tues. April 9, 1667 (Pepys). Post Boy, Nov. 20-28, 1697. 
T.C. May 1698.] 

C. The Dumb Lady, or. The Farriar Made Physician (T.R. in B.St. 
c. 1669) 1672. 

[T.C. May 1672. The precise acting date is uncertain.] 

C. Sir Hercules Buffoon, or. The Poetical Squire (D.G. c. Sept. 
1684) 1684. 

[T.C. Nov. 1684. Summers, Bibliography, p. 83, puts this play 
in April-May 1682. It is possible that it may belong to this time, 
since Lacy died in 1681, but there would appear to be no other 
evidence extant.] 

LEANERD, yOHN. 

C. The Country Innocence: or. The Chamber-maid turn’d Quaker 
(D.L. March 1676/7) 1677. 

[Imprimatur, April 6, 1677. S.R. April 13, 1677. T.C. May 
1677. This adaptation of Brewer’s The Countrie Girl probably w'as 
a Lent production (Gray, “Lenten Casts,” pp. 781-94).] 

C. The Rambling Justice, or the Jealous Husbands (D.L. c. March 
1677/8) 1678 (2 issues); 1680 (reissue as The yealous Husbands... 
with the Humours of Sir yohn Twiford and the Rambling yustice); 
1694 (reissue, as The Rambling yustice). 
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_tlmpfim3tur, xj, 1677/8. T.C. June 1678; Nor. 1679. 

C. ' • ; ‘ ■ '■ 

’ ■ 39 . 1678. T.C. 

/ iv,o.i 

^ LEE, NATHANIEL. 

T. The Tragedy of Nero, Emperou/ of Rome (D.L.May 1674) 1675; 

1096 (bis). 

[Sat, May x6, 1674 (L.C.). T.C. June 1675.) 

T. Sophonisba, or Hannibal’a Overthrow (O.L. April 1675) 1676; 
1681; 1685; i6gi (a issues); 1693; 1697 <iw), 1704; 1709; 1713. 
iFri. Apnl 30, 1675 (L-C.) T.C. Nov, 1675; Nov. X691.) 

T. Glonana, or the Court of Augustus Caesar (DL. Jan. 1675/6) 
1676; x6g9. 

[Sat. Jan 39. 1675/6 (L.C.). T.C. Alay 1676; Afay 1699 Flyins 
Post, May 3-4, 1699.] 

T. The Rival Queensj or the Death of Afciander the Great (D.L. 
March 1676/7) 1677; 1684; 1690; 1694(611): 1699; 1703; 1704. 

(Sat March 17, 1676/7 (LC.), confirmed as first performance 
in a newsletter (HMC, X2th Report, App it, 66) T.C. Nov. 16775 
Feb- 1685, • June 1690, Nov. 1691. June 1699. Flying Pest, 
June 1-3, 1699.] 

T. Mithridates, King of Pontus (D.L. Feb. 1677/8) 16785 1685 
(a issues); 1693; 1697; 1702; 1711. MS. Public Library, Douai, 

787. 

• »» > .0 ./.o me T 

T. 

T. 


Tht Female Prelate 1 

T. Theodosius; or, The Force of Love (D.C. c. Sept. i68o) 1680 
(3 issues); 1684; 1693; 1697, 1708. 

(T.C. Nov. i68o; Feb 1684/5-) 

T, Lucius Junius Brutus, Father of lus Country fD G. Dec. j6So) 
1681; 1708. , , 

(The title-page states that it was prohibited on Dec. Ii, 1680; 
T.C. June 1681 declares that this was after six performances, but 
Gildon, m the preface to The Pa/wt (1703). giies the number as 
three.) , 

T. The Princess of Clcve (D.C. t. Sept- tfiSi) 1689 (2 issues); 

*^IOn the original date of acting see Roswell G Hsm. Otreay and 
■ , . 1 . n-i6 1039. 1.0. 


[Apparently, from manusenpt nouiwiia, u.e •. . ^ 

ab^urNov. 13. 16S3 (*«HughhI.«dot,aId 

graphy, 1939, p 160, and Autrty N. Wiley, rti 

Epilogues, 1643-1700 (1940), p- *82). Roswell G. H . ^ • 

pp. 306-8. argued that this sros smtten some ume before lU 

production.] 
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T. The Massacre of Paris (D.L. Nov. 1689) 1690. 

[Th. Nov. 7, 1689 (L.C.). Apparently written in 1679 (see 
Roswell G. Ham, op. cit. pp. 165-7). T.C. Nov. 1689.] 

LESLEY or LESLY, GEORGE. 

— Divine Dialogues. Viz. Dives’s Doom. Sodom’s Flames, and 
Abraham’s Faith. 8° 1684. 

[This is marked " Second Edition ” and there are two dedications 
dated 1675. No earlier printing, however, has been recorded.] 

LOWER, Sir WILLIAM. 

[For his earlier works see Greg, List, pp. 62-3 and Woodward- 
McManaway, Check List, pp. 83-4.] 

T.C. The Amourous Fantasme. 12° 1660 (the Hague); 12° 1661. 

[Reissue, and forming part of Three New Playes, the other t%vo 
pieces being The Noble Ingratitude (1659) and The Enchanted 
Lovers (1658).] 

MAIDWELL, LEWIS. 

C. The Loving Enemies (D.G. c. March 1679/80) 1680. 

[True News, May 12-15, 1680. T.C. May 1680. The prologue 
refers to Dryden’s Rose Street adventure (Dec. 18, 1679).] 

MANLEY, MARY DE LA RIVIERE. 

C. The Lost Lover; or, the Jealous Husband (D.L. c. March 1695/6) 
1696. 

[Londo 7 i Gazette, April 20-23, 1696. T.C. June 1696.] 

T. The Royal Mischief (L.I.F. c. April 1696) 1696. 

[Poit Man, June 4-6, 1696. T.C. June 1696.] 

[For her later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

MEDBOURNE, MATTHEW. 

T. Saint Cecily or The Converted Twins. A Christian Tragedy. 
1666; 1667 (reissue as The Converted Tzvitis). 

[Imprimatur, June 11, 1666. The title-page ascribes it to 
“E.M.”; the dedication is signed by Medboume.] 

C. Tartuffe; or. The French Puritan (T.R. in B.St. c. May 1670) 
1670; 1707. 

[S.R. June 28, 1670. T.C. June 1670. The running title is "or. 
The French Zealot." An allusion in the prologue to the arrival of 
French royalty at Dover shews that it must have come out in 
May or June.] 

MILTON, JfOHN. 

T. Samson Agonistes. 8° 1671 (in Paradise Regained); 8° 1680; 
F. 1 688; F. 1695 (in Poetical Works). 

[S.R. Sept. 10, 1670. T.C. Nov. 1670.] 

MOTTEUX, PETER ANTHONY. 

[See R, N. Cunningham, “A Bibliography of Peter Anthony 
Motteux” {Oxford Bibliographical Society, Proceedings and Papers, 

1931-33, ni. 317-37)-] 

C. Love’s a Jest (L.I.F. c. June 1696) 1696. 

[Port Man, July 7-9, 1696. T.C. Nov. 1696.] 

M. The Loves of Mars and Venus (L.I.F. Nov. 1696) 1696; 1697 
(reissue). 

[Acted with Ravenscroft’s The Anatomist. Post Man, Dec. 10-12, 
1696. T.C. May and Nov. 1697.] 
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a Th« Novelty. Every Act a Kay (L.I.F. e. June 1697. 

'tV' ^’i^iography, p. 90, 


M. 


i-etJ. ie»(j7/6 irie ii.AI. copy luj a manuscript date, i\ov. 20. 
Music by John Eccles J 

T. Beauty in Distress fL.l.F, e. April lipS) i^p8. 

[London Gazette, June 16-20. 169S. T.C. June iCgS.] 

O. The Island Princess, or the Generous Portuguese JD L. e Jan. 
i 698;9) 1699; tjoi. MS. BM. Add. 15, 318. 

[This includes a masque, set by Jeremiah Clarke, entitled TJie 
Four Seasont or Love tn Every Age. printed sepanreJy in jbgo. 

7' ■ . ‘ ■ 

>•1 

MOVNTFORT, WILLIAM. 

F. The Life and Death of Doctor Faustus. Made into a Farce.,.. 
With the Humours of Harlequin and Scaramouche (D.G. e. Dec. 

t68s) 1697. 

[The 1697 edition is definitely marked as a revival at L.1 F.; 
formerly it had been played at D.G. There is no external evidence 
regarding the date: internal evidence auggests a performance about 


refer to Mountfort’s farce J ...... 

T. ITte injur’d Lovers or. The Ambitious Father (D.L. c. Feb. 
1687/8) 1688. , , 

[Imprimatur, March 8. 1687/8. TC. May 16S8. Luttrcll dates 
the separate prologue and epilogue Feb. 6, 1687/8.) 

T.C. The Successfull Straingcis (D.L. c. Dec. 16S9) «690.- *696 
(reissue). . ,,, , 

[Imprimatur, Jan 1689/90. S.R Jan *7. t6»9 9® T.C. 
Feb. idSg/go. London Gaztnt, Feb. 3-*. 1689, <90. TC. May 

T. Dish«s’d Innocence: or. The Princesa of Penia (D.L. e. Oct. 

1690), See EZJCANAfI .SEFTLE. ynr/v 

Play. Kmp Edward the Third (D L. e. Nov. 1690). See 70//.V 

T.C.^Th^^MKWkcs, or. The False Report (D.L. c. Dec 169®?. See 
IQSEPll MAWRiS . ^ ^ ^ 

.J. Nov. 1692). bre70//A 

jt of Plays, 1700-175®) 


FSEVILE, ROBERT. 

C. The Poor Scholar. r66s. 
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NORTON, RICHARD. 

T. Pausanias, the Betrayer of his Country (D.L. c, April 1696) 1696. 
[Post Boy, May 9-12, 1696. This play was introduced to the 
stage by Thomas Southeme.] 

OGILBY,yOHN. 

Pageant. The Relation of His Majestic’s Entertainment passing 
through the City of London. F. 1661; 1661 (Edinburgh). 

Pageant. The Entertainment of His Most Excellent Majestic Charles II 
in his passage through the City of London to his Coronation. 
F. 1662; F. 1685; 1685. 

OLDMIXON, JOHN. 

Past. Thyrsis (L.I.F. c. June 1697). Sec PETER ANTHONY 
MOTTEUX. 

Past. Amintas (D.L. 1698) 1698. 

[For his later works sec the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

OTWAY, THOMAS. 

T. Alcibiades (D.G. Sept. 1675) 1675 (6«); 1687. 

[Wed. Sept. 22, 1675 (L.C.; but something is wrong with the 
list and this exact date must be accepted with caution). T.C. Feb. 
1688.] 

T. Don Carlos; Prince of Spain (D.G. June 1676) 1676; 1679; 1686; 
169s; 1704. 

[Th. June 8, 1676 (L.C.; the list gives “Jan. 8” but this seems 
to be an error). Imprimatur, June 15, 1676. S.R. Juno 15, 1676. 
T.C. Nov. 1676; Dec. 1678.] 

T. Titus and Berenice. ...With a Farce call’d the Cheats of Scapin 
(D.G. c. Dec. 1676) 1677 (2 issues); 1701. 

[Imprimatur, Feb. 19, 1676/7. T.C. Feb. 1676/7.] 

F. The Cheats of Scapin (D.G. c. Dec. 1676). See last entry. 

C. Friendship in Fashion (D.G. April 1678) 1678 (3 issues). 

[Fri. April 5, 1678 (L.C.). Imprimatur, May 31, 1678. T.C. 
June 1678.] 

T. The History and Fall of Caius Marius (D.G. c. Sept. 1679) 1680; 
1692 (6/s); 1696; 1703. 

[The prologue refers to the King’s serious illness, i.c. late August 
or early September. T.C. Nov. 1679.] 

T. The Orphan: or, the Unhappy Marriage (D.G. c. March 1679/80) 
1680; 1685; 1691; 1696; 1703; 1705; 1711. 

[The prologue refers to the return of the Duke and Duchess of 
York from Scotland, i.c, late February or early March. Aline 
Mackenzie (“A Note on the Date of The Orphan,” ELH, 1945, 
Xir. 316-26) argues that it was written between 1676 and 1678. 
T.C. May 1680; Feb. 1684/5; Nov. 1691.] 

C. The Souldicrs Fortune (D.G. March 1679/80) 1681; 1683; 1687; 
1695. 

[Mon. March 1, 1679/80 (L.C.; almost certainly the year is 
1679/80, although the list is a trifle ambiguous). T.C. Nov. 1680; 
June 1696.] 

T. Venice Preserv’d; or, A Plot Discover’d (D.G. Feb. 1681/2) 1682; 
1696 (6/s); 1704. 

[Th. Feb. 9, 1681/2 (date given in separately printed prologue). 
Prologue and epilogue, Observator, April 27,11682. T.C. May 1682.] 
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C^tmator, Aug 8, i68j. T.C. Nov. 16S3.I 
[The Ois^'^or, Nov. zy tad pea 4^1686, had « acJ.ertKe- 
. ' ' *■ ‘ arentlythia 

. . * ■ ■ under hb 


* . ‘ MS. in possession cf the Dule of 

[Sat. Nov. j, t66z (L.C.; performance at Court). It « not 
^oluteJy ccmin what companf wsi concerned, probably 
D Avenanfa men.] 

PA VNE, UENli Y NEVlL. 

T. The Fatal Jeafousje (D.G Aug. 1672) 1673 (a issues) 

[Sat, Aug. 3, 1673 (L.C). Imprimatur, Nov. zz, 1673. T.C. 
May 167a.] 

C. The hJoming Ramble, or. The Totvn-Humoura (D.G. Nov, vfi?*) 
1673 (a issues). 

(Mon. Nov 4, 167* (L.C.). TC. May 1673 ] 

T. The Siege of Consuntmople (D.G. Nov. 1674) 1675. 

(Mon. Nov. 8, 1674 (L.C.). S.R. Nov ap, 1674, T.C. Feb. 

*674/5 ] 

psnnji;, piejiae 

0. Aiiadne, or, The Mamage of Bacchus .Ariane, ou le Mariage de 
Bacchus (OX. Afarch 1674) 1674 
(Mon. March 30, 1674 (L.C.; listing “T^ French Open’*). 
Originally composed by Robert Cambert, thu piece failed to be 
produced in Parts, There as a puzzle an that the tiile-page to the 
London text gim « to Lows Grabut: probably he undertook a 
revision of the score } 


, Feb i66a/3). 1663 (Dublin); 
F. 1669 (ut Poem); F. 1678 (in 


Poem}). r, 

[Afernrrtw Publicus, June aj-JuW *. 

T. Hor8ee(amaCeurs3tC<niit,Feb 1667/8; T R in B SfXsn. 1668/9) 

F, 1667 (in Poemt); F 1669 (m /*<*»»). P *^78 (in Pormt). 

[This translation »ss left unfinished by the authoress 
completed by Str JOJJN DENUA^f. Tu«. Feb 4. t^7/» 
(Evef>-n, confirmed I>r record m Beaton. X4frra.>^/u/ww 

of England and Srandotorta in t^ 

PP.33W Sat j8n.i6,t66S/9(L.C.pwf«s«>fM/f^rf"^"/* 

PfllLUPS, WtLLrAM. , , c, ^,0 

T, The Revengeful Queen (D L <• June 1698) ib^S- 
rr. . T..i„ ^_e i6g3.] 
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PINKETHMAN, WILLIAM. 

C. Love without Interest; or. The Man too hard for the Master 
(D.L. c. April 1699) 1699. 

[Post Boy, May 2-4, 1699. The dedication is signed by Pin- 
kethman, who, however, was probably not the author.] 

PIX, MARY. 

T. Ibrahim the Thirteenth Emperour of the Turks (D.L. c, June 1696) 
1696. 

[Post Boy, June 27-30, 1696.] 

F.C. The Spanish Wives (D.L. c. Sept. 1696) 1696. 

[Post Boy, Oct. 15-17. 1696. T.C. Nov. 1696.] 

C. The Innocent Mistress (L.I.F. c. June 1697) 1697 (2 issues). 

[Post Boy, July 29-31, 1697. T.C. Nov. 1697.] 

C. The Deceiver Deceived (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1697) 1698; 1699 (reissue 
as The French Beau). 

[Post Boy, Dec. 18-21, 1697. T.C. Feb. 1697/8. This was 
originally given to D.L. and withdrawn. There is the suggestion 
that Powell’s The Imposture Defeated/ was stolen from it (see 
G. Thom-Drury, “An Unrecorded Play-title,’’ Review of English 
Studies, 1930, VI. 316-18. Included in the text are two dialogues, 
by THOMAS D'URFEY and PETER ANTHONY MOT- 
TEUX respectively.] 

T. Queen Catharine or, the Ruines of Love (L.I.F. c. June 1698) 
1698. 

[Post Boy, July 26-28, 1698. T.C. Nov, 1698.] 

T. The False Friend: or, The Fate of Disobedience (L.I.F. c. May 
1699) 1699, 

[Post Boy, July 6-8, 1699,] 

[For her later works see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

POLWHELE, ELIZABETH. 

C. The Frolick; or. The Lawyer Cheated (1671). 

[J. O. Halliwcll, A Dictionary of Old English Plays (i860), 
p. 105, records a manuscript of this play.] 

PORDAGE, SAMUEL. 

T. Troades. 8° 1660 (in Poems upon Several Occasions). 

T. Herod and Mariamnc (D.G.? Oct. 1673) 1673; 1674 (reissue). 

[Tues. Oct. 28, 1673 (L.C,). There is a puzzle here. The title- 
page refers to the Duke’s Theatre, whereas the prologue is given 
as “ Spoken at the Theatre in Lincolns-Inn-Fields.” Probably Gray 
(“ Lenten Casts,’’ pp. 787-8) is right in suggesting that this was 
a “young actors’’ production at L.I.F., later transferred to Dorset 
Garden. If so, it must have been, not in Lent, but after mid- 
summer, since the King’s men had been using L.I.F. during the 
first half of the year. See also William S. Clark, “ Pordage’s Herod 
and Mariamne" [Review of English Studies, 1929, v, 61-4). The 
dedication is signed by Elkanah Settle; the prologue suggests the 
play had been written many years before its production. S.R. 
Feb. 18, 1673/4. T.C. Feb. 1673/4.] 

T. The Siege of Babylon (D.G. c. .Sept. 1677) 1678, 

[Imprimatur, Nov. 2, 1677. T.C. Nov. 1677.] 
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PORTER, THOMAS. v ^ 

T. TheVillain(L.I.F. Oct. 1662)1663; 1870; *694- 

[Sat. Oct. t8. 1662 (Pepys). S.R. June 15. 1663.) 

T.C. A Witty Combat; Of, the FenvafeVictot. 1663. 

[The statement on the title-page, “As it was Acted by Persons 
of Quality in H’/iifftm-Wcek with great applause,” is not, of course, 
to be taken as implying a theatre performance.) 

C. The Camml CT.R. in B.Sh c. 1663) t66<, 

[hteUigertetr, May 2, 1664.J 

C. The French Coniurer (D.G. e. March 1676/7) 1678. 

[Imprimatur. Aug. 2. 1677. T.C. Nov. 1677- Gray C'Lenten 
Casts,” pp. 789-90) points out that this seems to have been a 
"young actors” play and suggests a first performsace in Lent: 
allusions in the prologue and text seem to refer to this season.) 


POWELL, GEORGE. 

T. The Treacherous Brothers (D.Uf. Dec. 16S9) 1690; 1696 (reissue). 
[S.R. Feb. 13, 1689/90- London Gazette, Feb. 20-24, ifiSp'po. 
T.C. May 1696] 

T. Alphonso King of Naples (D-L. c. Dec. i699)j69i. 

rr , ^ - . - - .;,.3 

C. A 

' *1 Gcsiiit, 

Ju, .j —yj. ,,.v. Nv.. ivvi-i 
D 0 . Botiduca; or, The British Herome (D.L. t. Sept. 1G95) 

{London Gazette, Oct. 24-28, 1695. T.C. June 1696.) 

C. The Cornish Comedy (D.G. e. June 1696) 1696. 

[Pott Boy, Aug. is-27. 1696. Gllden, p. 158, says thh was 


D.O 


C. ine Imposture Defeated; or, A Tnck to Cheat the Devil (D.L. 


£ ■ 
T. 7 ■ 


QUINAVLT, PHILIPPE. 




Port 
■ * 69 ?.) 


O. CsJnim tt Hinrimt (D.G. £. Feb. 1685, ’6). 

ESt r Ty P ' omtnlr pmVrf b, w. J. 

“ Lrato: A Riddit of i£S6." 


^^T, HUMPHREY. 

■ ^^S.BM.SWh 45 

i Wded by Alfred Harbage, “ htaal^ts •* n , 1 

Gentleman fOr: i..i_ .r__. , 
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[Th. July 4, 1672 (L.C.). Imprimatur, Aug. 9, 1672. T.C. Nov. 
1672; Nov. 1675.] 

C. The Careless Lovers (D.G. March 1672/3) 1673. 

[Wed. March 12, 1672/3 (L.C.). It is confessedly a “young 
actors” play, performed in Lent. T.C. Nov. 1673 (as The Careless 
Lovers; or. The Conceited Travellers). See James G. McManaway, 
“The Copy for The Careless Lovers” {Modern Language Notes, 
1931, XLVi. 406-9)-] 

C. The Wrangling Lovers: or, The Invisible Mistress (D.G. c. Sept. 
1676) 1677 (2 issues). 

[Imprimatur, Sept. 25, 1676. T.C. Nov. 1676.] 

F. Scaramouch a Philosopher, Harlequin A School-Boy, Bravo, 
Merchant and Magician. A Comedy After the Italian Manner 
(D.L. May 1677) 1677. 

[Sat. May 5, 1677 (L.C.). T.C. July 1677.] 

T.C. King Edgar and Alfreda (D.L. c. Oct. 1677) 1677. 

[London Gazette, Oct. ap-Nov. i, 1677. T.C. Feb. 1677/8.] 

C. The English Lawyer (D.L. c. Dec. 1677) 1678 (2 issues). 

[S.R. Jan. 16, 1677/8, T.C. May 1678.] 

T. Titus Andronicus, or the Rape of Lavinia (D.L. ? 1678 or 1679) 
1687. 

[Imprimatur, Dec. 21, 1686. Observator, March 2, 1686/7. 
T.C. Feb. 1686/7. The preface states that this appeared at the time 
of the Popish Plot; in corroboration there is only Downes’ listing 
of Titus Andronicus among plays given by the I^g’s men before 
1682.] 

C. The London Cuckolds (D.G. Nov, 1681) 1682; 1683; 1688; 1697. 

[Tues, Nov. 22, 1681 (L.C.). T.C. Fell. 1681/2; May 1683.] 

C. Dame Dobson: or. The Cunning Woman (D.G. c. June 1683) 1684. 

[Summers (Downes, p. 233) gives the date June 1, 1683, ap- 
parently on the basis of a manuscript notation. T.C. Nov. 1683.] 
C. The Canterbury Guests, or, A Bargain Broken (D.L. c. Sept. 1694) 
1695. 

[T.C. Nov. 1694. Gentleman's Journal, Oct./Nov. 1694. London 
Gazette, Dec. 17-20, 1694. The play may have appeared on the 
stage as early as May (see Genest, ii. 58).] 

C. The Anatomist: or, the Sham Doctor (L.I.F. Nov. 1696) 1697 
(2 issues). 

[Sat. Nov. 14, 1696 (a letter of Nov. 19 speaks of its having been 
acted “four or five days together” — HMC, 12th Report, Part ii, 
Cowper MSS. ii. 367). With this play was given the masque. 
The Loves of Mars and Venus, for which see PETER ANTHONY 
MOTTEUX. Post Man, Dec. 10-12, 1696. T.C. May 1697.] 

T. The Italian Husband (L.I.F. c. Nov. 1697) 1698. 

[Dedication dated Dec. 16, 1697. Post Man, Dec. 14-16, 1697. 
The text includes a masque, Ixioni] 

RAWLINS, — . 

C. Tom Essence: or. The Modish Wife (D.G. c. Aug. 1676) 1677. 

[Imprimatur, Nov. 4, 1676. T.C. Nov. 1676. Ascribed by 
Langbaine, p. 552, to “One Mr Rawlins.” The cast suggests a 
young actors’ vacation play.] 

C. Tunbridge-Wells: or, A Day’s Courtship (D.G. c. March 1677I8) 
1678. 
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[T.C. May 1678. The title*page *ay» that it waa “ Wntten by a 
Person of Quality.” Langbatne, p. 554, states he had '* been told 
It was wnt by Mr i?atc/««.”] 

RAYMES, WILLIAM. 

— Selfe Interest, or The Belly Wager (c. 1680-90). MS. Folger 
Sh^espeare Library, 1008. i. 

REVET, EDWARD. 

C. The Town-Shifts, or, the Suburb-Justice (L.I.F. e. March 1670/x) 
1671. 

[Imprimatur, May a, t67r. T.C July 1671. Gray (“Lenten 
Casts,” p. 787) puts It in March because of its cast of “young 
actors.’T 

RHODES, RICHARD. 

C. Flora’s Vagaries (T.R. in V.St. c. Jan. 1662/3) *670 (a issues); 

1677. 

[Tues. Nov. 3, 1663 (Herbert, p. 138; but whether the date of 
licence or that of performance is uncertain). S.R. Feb. 4, 1663/4. 
Imprimatur, July 28, 1669. T.C. Nov. 1669.] 

RIVERS, Rev. ANTONY. 

T. The Traytor...wUh Alterations (D.G. March 1691/2) 1692. 

(T.C.Mayi692. A revised version of Shirley’s play, Centlman's 
Journal, April 1692. Acted later as The Traitor; or, The Tragedy 
of Amidea!\ 

ROCHE^GUILHEN, Mme LA. 

C. Rare en Tout (Court, May 1677) 1677. 

[Tues May 29, 1677 (L.C.).] 

R'niER.THOMASj^ 

1693-1 

SACKVILLE, CHARLES, Earl of DORSET. 

T. Pompey the Great (L.I.F. e. Dec. 1662). See EDMUND 
WALLER. 

SADLER, ANTHONY. 

Pol. The Subject’s Joy for the King’s Restoration. x66o. 

STSERFE, Sir THOMAS. 

C. Tarugo’s Wiles, or, the CofTee-House (L.I.F. Oct. 1667) 1668. 
[Sat. Oct. 5, 1667 (Pepys),] 

S ANDYS, G. 

Religious Play. Christ’s Passion. 8® 1687; X698 (reissue). 

[A translation from Hugo Grotius.] 

SAUNDERS, CHARLES. 

T. Tamerlane The Great (D.L. e. Mardi x68o/x) i68x. 

[T.C. May 1681.] 

SCOTT, THOMAS. 

C. The Mock-Marriage (D.G. e. Oct. 1695) 1696. 

[London Gasette, Oct. 10-X4, 1695.] 
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T. The Unhappy Kindness: or, A Fruitless Revenge (D.L. ?c. July 
1697) 1697. 

[There is no evidence regarding the date of production. It may 
merely be guessed that this was a siunmer piece.] 

SEDLEY, Sir CHARLES. 

T. Pompey the Great (L.I.F. c. Dec. 1662). See EDMUND 
WALLER. 

C. The Mulberry-Garden (T.R. in B.St. May 1668) 1668; 1675. 

[Mon. May 18, 1668 (Pepys and L.C.). The play seems first to 
have had as a provisional title The Wandering Ladies (Pepys, 
Jan. II, 1667/8).] 

T. Antony and Cleopatra (D.G. Feb. 1676/7) 1677; 1696. 

[Mon. Feb. 12, (L.C.). Imprimatur, April 24, 1677. 

S.R. May 4, 1677. T.C. May 1677. London Gazette, Jan. 14—17, 

1677/8.] 

C. Bellamira, or the Mistress (D.L. May 1687) 1687. 

[Th. May 12, 1687 (L.C.). S.R. June 17, 1687, recording 
imprimatur of May 24. T.C. Jime 1687.] 

T. Beauty the Conqueror; or, the Death of Marc Antony. 8° 1702 
(in Miscellaneous Works). 

[An alteration of his Antony and Cleopatra!] 

T. The Tyrant King of Crete. 12° 1722 (in Works). 

[An alteration of Henry ICilligrew’s Pallantus and Eudora.] 

C. The Grumbler. 12° 1722 (in Works, with separate title-page dated 

1719). 

SETTLE, ELKANAH. 

T. Cambyses King of Persia (L.I.F. c. Jan. 1670/1) 1671; 1672; 1675; 
1692. 

[Imprimatur, March 6, 1670/1. T.C. May 1671; Feb. 1671/2; 
Feb. 1675/6. W. J. Lawrence (“Oxford Restoration Prologues,” 
TLS, Jan. 16, 1930) shows that it cannot be earlier than the close 
of 1670 and that it was acted at Oxford, July 12, 1671.] 

T. The Empress of Morocco (D.G. July 1673) 1673 (2 issues); 1687; 
1698. 

[Th. July 3, 1673 (L.C.). T.C. Nov. 1673 ; Nov. 1698. Post Man, 
Oct. 1-4, 1698. T.C. Nov. 1673. Apparently produced first at 
Court.] 

T. Love and Revenge (D.G. Nov. 1674) 1675 (2 issues). MS. B.M. 
Harl. 6903. 

[Mon. Nov. 9, 1674 (L.C.). T.C. May 10, 1675.] 

T. The Conquest of China, By the Tartars (D.G. May 1675) 1676. 

[T.C. Feb. 1675/6. Summers, Bibliography, p. 107, gives 
(without evidence) the date Th. May 20, 1675; the play was seen 
by the King on Fri. May 28 (L.C.).] 

T. Ibrahim The Illustrious Bassa (D.G. c. March 1676) 1677; 1694. 

[Imprimatur, May 4, 1676. S.R. July 7, 1676. T.C. Nov. 1676.] 
Past. Pastor Fido; or. The Faithful Shepherd (D.G. c. Dec. 1676) 
1677; 1689; 1694. MS. Bodl. Rawl. poet. 8. 

[Imprimatur, Dec. 26, 1676. S.R. Jan. 22, 1676/7. T.C. July 5, 
1677; May 1689.] 

T. The Female Prelate: Being The History of the Life and Death of 
Pope Joan (D.L. c. Sept. 1679) 1680; 1689 (3 issues). 
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(T C. Nov. 1679 and pfcsumabry acted about Sent ) 

K-S l 

c“Sor’, £]*'**"'’*’ Inconstancy (D.L. c. Sept, 1680) 1680. 
*^0® Heir of Morocco, with »he Death of Ga>Iand (D.L. e. March 

inot/a) tbaa; 1094. 

fSat. March i|, i6Sr/a (LC.). confirmed by the separately 
printed prologue (where the title appears as The Emperor of 
Aforoceo), T.C. May s68a.J 

T. Distress'd Innocence: or. The Princes* of Persia (D L. e Oct 
1690) 1691. 

fS.fl. Ai’oy. II, 1690. London Gazette, Dec. it-is, 1690. T-C 

Feb. 1690/1 The --i *• ' that one scene «ai 

wntt. ■ * • • • 

Pageant. ■ , • ■ 

Pageant. ■ , 

The vteteral iisues); 1693 

(reissue) 

[Mon. May 2, 1692 (Luttrell. A Bnef Relation, of Slate AJJaht 
(t^ 57 )t It- 435)- S.It Nov. 2, 1691. London Gazette, May 5-9, 
1693. Gentleman't Journal, May 1692. For the arguments hi 
fat our of ascribing this to Settle see F. C. Drown. Elhanah Sttllt 
(i9to). The mosic was composed by Henry Pureell. See Paul. S. 
Dunkin, “Issues of The Fairy Queen, 1693” (Liirary, 4th aer., 

in«r. VY>'» *- ' ' 

C. ’ • • • 

Page 

Page 

T, • * • • • Revenge (D L. March 

1603/4) *694 

[Wed. March 3i, 1693/4 (letter quoted by Edmund Malone, 
Shakespeare (tSzt), ill. 162-3). London Gazette, April 12-19, 
1694 Leslie Hotson, pp. 274-6, show's that the plot for tins play 
was provided by Elizabeth Leigh m 1682. and that »t waa Mfitten 
before the union of the companies ] 

Pageant The Tnumphs of London. 161)5 

T.C. Philastcr, or Love lies a-bleeding (D L. c. Dec 1695) i605- 
(T C June 1696.) 

D O. The World in the Moon <D G. June 1697) ‘697. 

[Pott Boy. June 22-24. 1697. TC June 1697 Post Boy, 
June 29-JuIv I, 1697, aaj-a “The New Opera mill be Acted this 
day." Summers, BtUu}graphy,p. loS. pies, without evidence, the 
date Th. June 17. 1697. The music was by Daniel Purcell and 
leremiah CUrke ] — , , , > o 

Pageant Glory’s Resurrection; Being the Triumphs of London Ke- 
vived. F. 1698. 

nif™ r..„. 

m'^'or. Ihc Imptnincnn |1.,I F. 

1670. 1693- MS in the possession of the Duke of 1 onUnd 
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ffinl. Miiy i66f{ (I’cpyit iind f^cpt. y, i6fi8. 'J'.C, 

Nov, j()88.J 

'J‘l)o ]<oyiil Hlicplirnliwi (L.I.)''. I'cl), j668/y) ifiOy; ifiyj. 

I'J'li, i'’c;l). jfif)K/y (l’t:i)yii), B.H, Jiiiit! 8, i 06 y. 'J'.C. Nov. 

> 601 ;,') 

(J. 'J'lx; Jlypocrilv. (I'.I.I''* ? 

(All tlml i'l Idiowii of (liiii i)liiy in (he rcfrience in ihc preface lo 
Hetile'a Jliraliim ainl in Dryden’a Mdch'lfcUmr,] 

C, 'J’lie Jlnnion'iitn c, Dec. 1670) >671; 1691. MS. in (lie 

pontiriifiion of (lie Diilte of l*ot'|lan(l, 

(H.IJ, Ju'l), 9, ifv/o/j. 'I'.C. May >67),) 

C. 'J'lie Miner ('J'.U. in 11 . St, c. Jan. 1671/?,) >672 (3 iimiiea); 1691. 

I’I'.C. June 167a. 'I'lie jirefaec declaren it wait producc<l before 
the iHirninj/ of the llicatre (/.e. Jan. 25, tOyr/?..) 

C. JCpaom-Wella (D.CJ. Dec. >67?,) 1673; >676; 1O93; 170.1. 

(Mon. Dec. a, >67?, (I..O.), S.K. l-’ch. >7, 1672/3. Jinpriinatiir, 
I'eh. >7, 1672/3, ].<iiifl(iH (Jaiirltet May 29 -J tint! 2, 1673, 'J'.C. 
May >673.1 

D. O. 'I'lie 'I'einpetil, or llie luichanted Inland (D.fJ, April >67.1) >67.1; 

>676 (Wt); >690; I" 1676," hot ahonl 1692); lOyi;; 1701. 

I'J’li, Api'il 30, 167.1 (nee Ilazellon \^\H:ncv.v, Sliiilirujirart' Iviprowtl, 
p. 9.)). 'J'lu! opera wan in prcparaiion by Ani;. 22, >673 (Lcttrn to 
Sir yosi'pli Willidimoii dl (!ohf!iii', ed. W. D. Chrinlie, Catnden 
Sociely, I. 180) and iminl have been in |•ebearnal in March >673/.! 
(I'eference to "'J'emiienin and Operan" in a M.S, proloipie apolcen 
at (be opening of D.I.. on Maicb 26, >67.1 (Jlelen M, Jloolcer, 
" Di yden'n and Sbadwell'a ’J'mfial,'* JJuntiiinlon Lihrdry Qudrtvriy, 
j<M2 3, VI. 22.1 8). 'J'bcre ban been more controverny over thin 
than over any other Henloralion play. 'I'be claimanln arc; (i) Shdd- 
ivrlti recorded by Downen, p. 3.1, and indicated by neveral itemn 
of external evidence (nee W. J. J.awrence, Slindhrilidii Jddylioiiu', 
I. 191 Jl'.j M. Snminern, SiidUmltmif /Itidjitdtinin, 1922, inlro- 
(bietion; D. M. Walmnley, ".Sbadwell and the Operatic 'J'cmfirst," 
Jirvirtu of Stiidli't, II. 1926, <i6;)“-6 and 1927, ill. <151-3); 

(2) Drydnw claimeil an aiitbor mainly beeanne tlie iinarton of the 
operatic vernion incbided Dryden’n jnefacc and becaiaiu one of 
ibene (piarlon fonmal part of the coni'lomerate IJ''o; 7 ;,v of J^ryden 
innned in (lie ninelien ((i. 'J’liorn-Drmy, " Sonic Noten on Dryden " 
and "Sbadwell and (be Operatic 'J'f)ii(>nt," Jirvirru of Stinlislt 
Studirs, 1025, I. 327 “3o; 1927, iii. 20,1-8); (3) Urttertou'. on the 
Iponndn that Ann. '673 wan the time when Sbadwell wan occupied 
with Pxyrlir bin aiitbornbip in reiected and (be name of Iletterton 
piopiined an a pernoii actively ennaned with the operatic venttiren 
of die Diilce'n men (Cbarlen Jv, Ward, '"’J'be 'I'empent': A Uentora- 
lion Opera J’loblem," SI, II, 19,16, jiiii. 119-30). Ward'd in the 
latent and in nonie renpeein the iiiont tboroni'b atndy of (be (piention, 
blit (be evidence for Sbadwell aeenin fairly Jinn, allbonidi Iletterton 
no doubt bad a band in the work.) 

C. 'I'lie 'J'riiimpbaiit Widow (D.f!, Nov. 167.1), Sec WJI.LIAM 
CAVKNDISJI, Duhr of NSWC ASTI. K. 

D. O. I'nyebe (D.(!. I'eb. 167,1/5) 1675 (/in); 1690. \TUc Sdf'.lhh Ofetd; 

or llir Vond Minirli in I’syrlir, 1675.) 

(Sat, J'cb, 27, 167,1/5 ’(J^.C,), S.K. Auk. j, 167.1. ’- 1 ’.^. I'eb. 
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1674/5: Nov. 1691. Thcmuiicwu compwed by .Mstthew 
Oio crcf.re dtclana itat lha«o,l bad boon vomolvtfd mirvn 
months before the date of publication. Acted liter as 
tovet Atiitrus] ^ ' • 

C. 'The Libertine (DC. June 1675) 1676; 16022 r6o7: 1704* 

[Tues. June »s, 1675 The date June 12, 1675 appean 
^ Library’). 

' ’ ■ . •■ . ,'t>. Acted 

C. The Virtuoso (D.G. May 1676) 1676 1691; 1704. 

(Th.Mayay, 1676 (L.C.). Imprimatur. May 31, 1676. Dedica* 
tton dated June 26, 1676. S.R. June i. 1676. Lfnjin Cuser/e, 
/ufy 3-d, 1676. TC. Nov. 1676] 

T. The History of Timon of Athens, The Man>IIster..,.MaJe into 
a Play (D.G. e. Jan. 1677/®) 1678 (z usuea); t6SS (z «jue»J; 16^16,' 
1703- 

flmpnmatur, Feb. 1$, 1677/8. S.H. Feb. 23, 1677/8. T.C. July 
and Dec. 1688.] 

C. . . • ' - V, , n „ .N 

• ■ ' IP 1089, 

. • • • may U 

• • • • , /'ecu* 

harly a reference ia made in Act l to the date, Mar1.11 41, 1678: 
it possibly v.ai planned for production then, ehhoufr/i the rpi?oi;t/e, 
pointing to a liter date, may not have been ilat used for the 
premtire.} 

C. . " ^ 'p • c— ,(/;»« 

• . . ■ , . 3|>vky’a 

• • ... • Acted 

C. 'I'hc Lancashire Witcncs, r\jiu iCh^e w L.. j ' ‘ ■ » IViVst 

(D.G. c Sept. 1681) i68a (*«); 169? (as TJif Lantathira tt'sfe/tei. 
Tfie Amorout Sigof, 61s). 

IDomestich Intelligence, Nov. io~t4, 1C81. TC. Nov. l68t and 
]\Iayr68zJ 

C. The Squire of Alsatia (D.L. May l6S8) 1688 (Mt 169a; 
(reissue); r6fJ9. . 

(A. S. Borgman (Thomat Shada^l, p. 75 ) Huo'c* It"'" f hfay 5 
and May 12, 1688, to confirm hi* Mief that the fint performance 
was on Fri May 4. T.C. Afay t688 j 

C. Bury-Fair(DL r. April 1689) «b* 9 - , 

T*-av r6»o. T.C. June _ ,, 

C. *' ' 


to a uantii u oiu l’•.•i 1 

C. The Scowrer* (D.l- r- tftqo) '691. 

[tendon Gazette. Fef*. 19-aj, iW TC. ^ 

C, The Volunteer*: or Tl.r 6foCk Jobber. (D.Ij. <• 

[London Gaaetu, V>ec. ^ * 
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sjiaw,samvi:l. . . , 

•— Wordti Mndc Vinihlc; or, Grammar and Rhctonclc accomodated 
to the LivcH and Mannern of Men, 8^* 1679 (2 insuc's); 8® 1O80 
(an Minerva’s Triumphs; or, Gramtnar and Jiheloric); 8" 1683. 

HIJl-mnURNE, Sir EDWARD. 

r. Medea, 8" 16,18; 8" 1701, 

I'J'Jiin and the followinj/ two playn are trannlationii from Seneea.] 
'I'roadcn; or, Tlie Royal Cnptivea, 8“ 1679; 8" 1701, 

[T.C, June 1679. London Gazette, July lo-i,}, 1679,] 

Phaedra and Ilippolitua. 8‘* 1701, 

SIJERWJN, THOMAS. 

Reli(/iou« Play. Youth’a 'J'rafjedy. A Poem, drawn up by Way of 
Dialogue. 1671. 

Relii'ioun J'lay. youtlm Comedy on the Soul.n 'Pryalo and Triumph, 
A Dramatick I’oem. 8“ 1680, 

{T.C. Nov. 1694.] 

SHIPMAN, THOMAS. 

'J'. Henry the 'J’hird of I'rancc, Stahh’d by a Vrycr. With the Fall of 
the Guifie (L.I.Js c, March 1671/2) 1678 (3 isnuefi), 

I'J'hc epiloj'ue wan iipoken “noon after the Royal Thc.'itre wan 
fir’d” and prenumaldy the play came out ahortly after Jan, 25, 
1671/2, Imprimatur, Oct. 16, 1678. 'I'.C. Dec. 1678.] 

SMITH, HENRY. 

'J'. 'Pile Princcnii of Parma (L.I.l^ c. April 1699) 1699. 

{Post Roy, Miiy 20-23, 1699,] 

SMITH, 'JOHN. 

C, Cytherea: or 'J'hc Fnamourinit Girdle, A New Comedy. 1677. 

(Imprimatur, May 30, 1677. T.C, July 1677.] 

SM YTHE or SM YTH, JOHN. 

C. Win her and Take her, or. Old I'ooln Will he Mcdlinj' (D.D. 1691) 
1691, 

['I'hc ancription to Smythe in due to Anthony ?i Wood {Athcnac 
O.vonienses (ed. Rlinn, 1820), iv. 601); hut the epilogue neernn to 
auj^KCHt that CA VE UNDERHHjL had a iiharc in it.] 

SOUTH RY, —. 

'I'.C, Timolcon: or, 'I'he Revolution, A 'J’raj'i-Comedy, 1697. 

[l^ost Roy, March 2-4, 1696/7. Rodl. Mai. 116 ban a manuncript 
note attrihutinit it to Southhy.] 

SOUTH ERNE, THOMAS. 

T, 'I'he Loyal Rrother: or, 'J’lic Peraian Prince (D.L. I'ch. 1681/2) 
1682 (2 imiucn). 

(J. W. Doddn {Thomas ,'Iouthrrnc, p. 28) noten that Luttrell ban 
a manuncript date, h'eh. 7, 1681/2, on the aeparatcly printed 
prologue. True Protestant Mercury, May 20-24, 1682. I'.C, May 
1682.] 

Play, The Difiappointmcnt; or. The Mother in l^'anhion (D.L, April 
iC8,j) 1684. 

(Doddn {op. cit. p, /}8) noten a nimilar manuncript date, April 5, 
168,1, neparately printed prolojtue. 'I'.C. June 1684. On 

the priming nee Clifford Leech, “A Cancel in The Disappointment” 
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(Thf Library, 4th ser. 1933, xxu. 395) and R. O. Hummel, Jr., 
“ A Further Note on Southeme’a Hu Duappointntut" (id. eth ser , 
1946, 1. 67-9)-] 

C. Sir Anthony Love: or. The Ramblaig Lady (D.L. t. Dec. 1690) 
1691; 1698 (2 issues). 

[London GasetU, Dec. 28-22, 1690. Pm/ Afan, Oct. 1-4, i6c8. 
T C. Feb. 1690/r j June 169S.] 

C. The Wives &cuse: or. Cuboids make themselves (D.L. Dec. 
1691) 1693 (2 issues). 

[GentUman'i journal, Jan. 1691/3, T.C. Feb. 1691/3 ] 

T. Cicomencs, the Spartan Heroe (D.L. Apnl 1692). See JOHN 
DRYDEN. 

C. The Maids Last Prayer: or. Any, rather than Fail (D.L. e. Feb. 

1693/3) 1693 (bu)- 

"* London 

Play' ■ ■ • • ■ • ay (D.L. 

T. broonoko (D L Dec. 1695) 1696; 1699 (* editions and a vinant 
issue). 

[Post Boy, Dec. 11-14. » 695 ) 

SOUTHLAND. THOMAS. .. ■ 

C. liove a la Mode. .Written by a Person of Honour (hiiddlesex 
House, amateur, e. 1663) 1663. 

[Dedication signed T.S , with dcclaraiion that the play 
written in t66o For the author’s name and family lee J. O, 
Halhwell [-PhillippsJ. Diciionary 0/ Old Engluh Tlais. p. *30, 

T . ■ • ’64. 

ip- 


Str ROBERT. 
C. 


IV. 1653 J 
J Alern/rlus 


Modem Language Rnnete, 1933. *3rtili. luj j 
T. The Traeedie of Hero and Leander 1669. 

[Imprimatur, Aug 25, *6W* T.C. Nov. 1668.J 

STROUDS,—. ^ . 

C. AJl-PIot; or, The Disguises (L-I F. 1661-1671;. 
[The only record la m Downes, p. 3*0 


TALBOT, J. 

T. Troas. r686. 

[A translation from Seneca.] 


•») 

lerfbrmance 
. Lawrence, 
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TATE, NAHUM. 

T. Brutus of Alba: or, The Enchanted Lovers (D.G. c. July 1678) 
1678. 

[Imprimatur, July 15, 1678. T.C. Dec. 1678, The libretto of 
Dido and Mneas is ultimately based on this play: see infrai] 

T. The Loyal General (D.G. c. Dec. 1679) 1680. 

[T.C. Feb. 1679/80.] 

T. The History of King Richard the Second (D.L. Dec. 1680) 1681; 
1691 (reissue as The Sicilian Usurper). 

[Sat. Dec. 11, 1680 (Avery, p. 262, notes that the play -was 
harmed, on Dec. 14, after two performances, which gives Dec. 1 1 
as the first). T.C. June 1681; Nov. 1690.] 

T. The History of King Lear (D.G. c. March 1680/1) 1681; 1689; 
1699; 1703; 1712- 

[T.C. May 1681 ; Nov. 1689; May 1699. Flying Post, April 1-4, 
1699.] 

T. The Ingratitude of a Common-Wealth: Or, the Fall of Cams 
Martius Coriolanus (D.L. c. Dec. 1681) 1682. 

[T.C. Feb. 1681/2. Loyal Protestant, March 7, 1681/2.] 

F. A Duke and No Duke (D.L. Nov. 1684) 1685; 1693 (with a 
preface). 

[Mon. Nov. 3, 1684 (L.C.). T.C. Nov. 1684; May 1693. 
Summers {Downes, p. 234) gives, without any authority, the date 
Aug. 18.] 

F, Cuckolds-Haven: or, an Alderman No Conjurer. A Farce (D.G. 
c. June 1685) 1685. 

[Imprimatur, Aug. 14, 1685. T.C. Nov. 1685. The cast suggests 
a summer performance.] 

T.C, The Island-Princess. ...Reviv’d with Alterations (D.L. April 
1687) 1687. 

^on. April 25, 1687 (L.C.). T.C. June 1687.] 

O. [Dido and /Eneas.] An Opera Perform’d at Mr Josias Priest’s 
Boarding School at Chelsey (amateur, c. Dec. 1689) [n.d.]. MS. 
score at St Michael’s College, Tenbuty. 

[For the evidence regarding date see Barclay Squire, “Purcell’s 
Dramatic Music,” Sammelbande der intemationalen Musikgesell- 
schaft, 1904, V. iv. 506-14. The opera was included later in Charles 
Gildon’s Measure for Measure (L.I.F. c. 1700).] 

[For a later work see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

TATHAM,JOHN. 

[For his earlier works see Greg, List, p. 114 and Woodward- 
McManaway, Check List, pp. 134-5.] 

C. The Rump : or The Mirrour of The late Times, A New Comedy 
(Dorset Court, June 1660) 1660; 1661 (2 issues). 

[S.R. Aug. 23, 1660.] 

Pageant. Londons Glory represented by Time, Truth and Fame. 1660. 
Pageant. London’s Tryumphs. i66i. 

Pageant. Aqua Triumphalis. 1662. 

[S.R. Aug. 25, 1662.] 

Pageant. London’s Triumph, 1662. 

Pageant. Londinium Triumphans. 1663, 

Pageant. London’s Triumphs. 1664. 
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TAUBUAN, MATTHEtF. 

Pflgeant. l^ndon’e Annual Triumph. 16S5, 

Pageant. London's Yearly Jubilee, t686. 

Pageant. London's Triumph; or. The GoWsmitha Jubilee. F. 1CS7. 

Pageant. London s Annh-emiy Festival. x688. 

Pageant. London’s Great Jubilee. 1689. 


TriVLO;?, SILAS. 

The Serenade; or. The Disappointment (1669). 
fOn May 7, *659, Pepya read a manuscript of this play.] 
THOMSON, THOMAS. 

C. The Life of Mother Shiplon. A New Comedy. As it wts Act« 
Nineteen dayes together with great Applause. 

[No record exists to show whether this was actually performet 
or not. Summers, Bibliography, p. lao, says, without endence 
that this and the foltewingpiece were presented by Jolly’s companj 


c. 



•W/6.] 

the head-title 
<1-17/0 J 


TUKE, RICHARD. 

Religious Play, Tbe Souls Warfare. 167a; 1673 (reijsuedss T^eZh'me 
Comedian: or, TIu Right Vie 0} Playt, Improved, tn a lacreJ Tragy- 
Comaedy. 


TUKE, Sir SAMVRL. ^ ,, 

T.C. The Ad>entures of Five Hours (LI.F. Jan. 1662/3) P- 


1664; 1671; *704; 17«*' . At 

rrh. Jw. «. (Pepys and Evel>-n) EMdmtJy, tne 

Prologue, it had been intended to hate the premitre on Dec. 15. 
Downes, p. 22, soys that it was “Wrote by the Earl of Bristol and 
Sir Samiel Take" snd the btler’s interest tn Spani^ 
guegeets that he war hate provided s first draft {s« CEOH^t 
mr^av rmt e/ BRJSTOL)' *0 be noted is the fsrt on 
• •' -- e tulhor a* 


191S) draws 
; 23, ib6a, 
■ the author. 


ruTciiis.youN. ^ _ 

Past. The Unfortunate Shepherd 
Oeeanoni) 


go 1685 (m Poem en Sneral 
3 $-a 
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UNDERHILL, CAVE. 

C. Win her and Take her, or, Old Fools Will be Mcdhng. (D.L, 
1691). SMYTHE. 

VANBRUGH, Sir yOHN. 

C. The Relapse: or, Virtue in Danger (D.L. Nov, 1696); 1697; 1698. 
[Sat. Nov, 21, 1696 (see Avery, p, 271), Post Boy, Dec, 26-29, 
1696. T.C. May 1697; Nov, 1697; May 1698; June 1698. S.R. 
Sept. 21, 1697.] 

C, Aesop (D.L, Part I, c. Dec. 1696; Part II, c. March 1696/7) 1697 
(bis)', iyo2. 

[London Gazette, Jan. 18-21, 1696/7. T.C, Feb, 1696/7; Part 11 , 
May 1697.] 

C. The Provok’d Wife (L.I.F. c. May 1697) 1697; 1698; 1709. 

[Post Boy, May 11-13, 1697, T.C. May 1697; Nov, 1698,] 

F.C. The Country House (D.L, Jan, 1697/8) 8“ 1715; 12° 1719; 
12° 1740 (as La Maison Rustique or the Country House). 

[Tucs. Jan. 18, idqylS (Morlcy list in Leslie Hotson, p, 377). 
This record throws back the date of composition many years from 
the date of publication. Full particulars of later performances are 
given in the following volume.] 

[For his later worlcs see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 

VERBRUGGEN, yOHN. 

O. Brutus of Alba (D.G. c, Oct. 1696). See GEORGE POWELL. 


VILLIERS, GEORGE, Duke of BUCKINGHAM. 

C, The Chances (T.R, in B.St., Feb. 1666/7) 1682; 1692; 1705, 
[Tucs, Feb, s, 1666/7 (Pcpy.s),] 

C. The Country Gentleman (probably not completed, 1669), See 
Sir ROBERT HO WARD. 

C, The Rehearsal (T.R, in B,St., Dec, 1671) 1672; 1673; 1675; 1683; 
1687; 1692; 1701; 1709 [and in various editions of the Works). 

[Th. Dec. 7, 1671 (Avery, p, 255), S.R. June 19, 1672. T.C. 
June 1672; Feb. 1674/5; Nov, 1683. Evidently the burlesque had 
been written before 1665 and was later altered.] 

[The Works 1704 contain: (i) The Militant Couple: Or The Hus- 
band may Thanh Himself ; (2) The Bclgic Heroe Unmasked: Or the 
Deliverer set forth in his proper Colours; (3) The Battle: Or The 
Rehearsal at White-Hall (also called The Farce upon Segmoor Fight). 
In the Works 8°, 1714, appears The Rcstauration: Or Right will take 
Place, wrongly attributed to Buckingham.] 


WALKER, WILLIAM. 

T. Victorious Love (D.L. c. June 1698) 1698. 

[Post Man, July 19-21, 1698.] 

[For a later work see the Handlist of Plays, 1700-1750.] 


WALLER, EDMUND. 

T. Pompey the Great. ...Translated out of French by Certain Persons 
of Honour (St James’s, amateur, c. Jan, 1662/3; L.I.F. c, Dec. 
1664) 1664, 

[S.R. Feb, 15, 1663/4, Netves, March 3, 1663/4. This w-as a 
collaborative effort in which Waller was joined by Sir CHARI^ES 
SEDLEY, EDWARD FJLMER, SIDNEY GODOLPIIIN and 
CHARLES SACKVILLE, Earl of DORSET.) 
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T. The Maid's Tra^dy Altered. S'* 1690 (bit); 8® j6oo (m 7J,, 

Second Part Dj Mr WaUtt>$Pcemi\. ^ * ''' * KOi Ihe 

IS.R. Nov. 24, 1689. London Gasette^ Feb. 16-19, 1690/j.} 


WALTER. THOMAS. 


WESTON^ 3OHN. 

T.C. The Amazon Queen; or. The Amours of Thafestrij to Alexsader 
the Great. 1667. 

(Imprimatur, Feb. ii, 1666/7,] 

WHARTON. Lady ANNE. 

T. Love's Martyr, or Witt abo^e Crowns. MS D.M. Add. 38,693. 
[S.R. has a caveat a^tnst entering this p/ay, Feb, 3, r6Sy/6J 
WHITAKER^ WILLIAM. 

T. The Conspiracy or the Change of Goremmenr (D.C. e. March 
*679/80) 1680. 

[T C. May 1680.J 
WILD, ROBERT. 

C. The Benefice. 1689 (bu). MS. B.M htnsdo^Tie 807. 

(T.C. May t689. T^a play »nust have been « ritten before t66e ) 

WILLIAMS, JOSEPH. 

C, Have at All; or, The Midnight Adventure (D.I,. e. May 1694). 
(Recorded m CentUman’e Journal, Way tbp 4 ) 


WILMOT, JOHN. Earl of ROCHESTER. 

T, tucrna's Rape; Or The Tragedy of Valienfiftian. MS. BM.Advf. 
38,693. 

(Thrs has a cast hjt that dates A not Jaler than 1679, but whether 
it was acted then ii not known.} . 

T. The Conquest of Chma by the Tartart (a scene for thu play by 
Sir Robert Howard is in B M. MSS. Add *8,692). 

(This may be dated about 1678. see J. Harold Uilson. -The 
Dating of Rochester’s ’Scacn’" (Rnieff cfEoehtA Srudref.m?. 
XUI. 445-8) and the present writer's "Dodm. 
r)^..h.llr"ITLS Jm-JS.tVit) D^den, inaJetterdifedSfpt. 3, 

• . ' ^ • apparently the 


gi, i6g6. 
London GasAte, 
ofirj 


ffVZ.S'OA' »riWV 
C. "n ■ 

. ' ** 


iS . ■ ■ : 

A’rriw, Nov. 2&, iw>ij. v-^ 
puhli.h.d by M.Iwn C. K.bm IWS)! 


.Lt. .*■»!. 1684; I69J 

>•• •• 'L March 33 

■ ation dated 
*■ sv. 9, 1663 
. pt has been 
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T. Andronicus Comnenius. 1664. 

[Dedication dated Jan. 15, 1663 (i.e. 1663/4). Neives, Feb. ii, 
1663/4. S.R. Feb. 15, 1664/5. Milton C. Nahm suggests that the 
anonymous Andronicus of 1661 is an early draft of this work (see 
"John Wilson and his ‘Some Few Plays’," Review of English 
Studies, 1938, XIV. 143 - 54 )-] 

C. The Projectors. 1665. 

[Imprimatur, Jan. 13, 1663/4. S.R. Feb. 15, 1664/5. Newes, 
April 27, 1665. This may or may not have been acted.] 

T.C. Belphagor: or The Marriage of the Devil (Smock Alley, Dublin, 
before 1675; D.G. c. June 1690) 1691 (2 issues). MS. Folger 
Shakespeare Library, 827. i. 

[Imprimatur, Oct. 13, 1690. T.C. Feb. 1690/1. The Prologue 
was spoken after a performance of The Prophetess, For the Dublin 
performance see William V. Lennep, “ The Smock Alley Players 
of Dublin” {ELH, 1946, xiii. 216-22).] 

WRIGHT, JAMES. 

C. Malade imaginaire (translated). 

[Cited by Summers, Playhouse, pp. 342 and 448, from a Colbeck 
Radford catalogue.] 

WRIGHT, JOHN. 

T. Thyestes... Translated out of Seneca. 1674. 

[T.C. Feb. 1673/4.] 

Burlesque. Mock-Thyestes. 1674 (published with above). 

WRIGHT, THOMAS. 

C. The Female Vertuoso’s (D.G. c, April 1693) 1693. 

{Gentleman's Journal, May 1693 (probably not issued until June). 
London Gazette, June 22-26, 1693. T.C. Nov. 1693.] 

WYCHERLEY, WILLIAM. 

C. Love in a Wood, or, St James’s Park (T.R. in B.St. c. March 
1670/1) 1672; 1693; 1694 (2 issues); 1711. 

[S.R. Oct. 6, 1671. T.C. Nov. 1671. There is a reference to a 
Lent performance in the dedication.] 

C. The Gentleman Dancing-Master (D.G. c. Aug. 1672) 1673; 1693; 
1702. 

[S.R. Sept. r8, 1672. T.C. Nov. 1672. Downes, p. 32, says this 
was the third new play at D.G. (opened Nov. 1671), coming after 
Crowne’s Charles the Eighth and Ravenscroft’s The Citizen turn'd 
Gentleman. Guessing that these plays followed each other at short 
intervals, several historians have assumed that this would place the 
premifere at the very end of 1671 or in January 1671/2, and this 
seems supported by the statement in the epilogue that “ all gentle- 
men must pack to sea” (in reference to the Third Dutch War, 
formally declared on March 17, 1671/2). On the other hand, the 
L.C. list gives Crowne’s drama in May 1672, and from the fact 
that three performances of Ravenscroft’s comedy are recorded early 
in July there can seem to be no doubt but that the latter w'as first 
produced in this month. If Dowmes is correct, therefore. The 
Gmtleman Dancing-Master must have come after July; this agrees 
with the S.R. entry, and also with the fact that Downes’ next 
record is of Shadwell’s Epsom Wells, which apparently came out 
towards the beginning of December.] 
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JTua. Jaa. t2 ,674/5 (UC), S.R. Jto. 13. ,674/3. T.C. M,y 
2675» D«c. 1688. ^cre is a alight pu2fJe about ifce date o/the 
prcmtire. The two l^C. record, on Jan, ja and Jan. 15. r674;<, 
together with the S.R. entiy at the same tiine, seem to indicate 
that this was the lime of its lint production. On the other hand, 
the prologue, m epeaking of “the late so bailed icribler of this 
day appears to refer to a not too distant failure of The Cnlltnan 
Dofictng Master. From the fact that the T.C. advertisement 
<f. 205} gives the pby as acted at "the ITuke's Theatre Roysl" 
George B. ChurehiU (in his edition of The Country Wife and The 


169,; 1694: »7oo, 1709. 

{Mon. Dec. 11, 1676 (L.C.). Impnmator, Jan. 9, 1676 (re, 
,676/7). There is a r^erence to the play 11, the preface to Dryden’a 
The Stale of (rmoeence, entered in the S.K. for April ,7, 1674. 
this work was not printed till tbyj and no doubt the preface was 
penned at that ttme (see George B. Churchill, “The Relstson of 
Dryden'a State of hnoeenee to A/i/ton's Patodut Lost and H’rcief 
ley’s Ptjen Pealer” Modem Fhdology, tv. 38 


UNKNOWN AUTHORS. 

Pol. The Abdicated Ptiaco: ot. The Adventures of four Years. 
A Tragi-Comedy. 1690 (fits) 

(T.C. May tdpo. Second edirion, Atheman Mtrtvry, Sept *9, 

C. The Amorous 01d*wonian:or,*Tis WeUifttTake... DytPenon 
ol Honour (D h. (. March 1674) *674; t6S4(«iMue« The Fond 

May 1674. Langbaine. p- 326. *“>’ **«J“‘*. 
this Play was wnt by’' THOSfAS DUFFSJT. but Duffetf 
certainly was not "t Person ot Honour. ’J 
— Andromeda (Jan. 1661/2) , , _ , , 

fMon. 7an 20, r66i/2 (Ethel Seaton, J^lerary Relations oj 

. . . loir pp. 333 


■ ffeavens 


<fore at 
London 


Oxford, taken to Yoili, lost u*ei«. ' ' 

St. JOHN iriLsoni 

T. Anri. BuII«r MS Hiflitar,rnB InTrin^. HM 97, p.f, 3 

redvth, N- B.*!. rTi“ MS' 

of , play written about tbSi J 
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Nero Poems, Songs, Prologues and Epilogues, 8° 1676. It was 
evidently a county production.] 

Ballet. Le Balet de la Paix. Danc6 en presence de Monseigneur le 
President de Bordeaux Ambassadeur Extraordinaire du Roy de 
France en Angleterre. 1660. 

Ballet. Ballet et Musique pour le divertissement du Roy de la Grande 
Bretagne. 1674. 

Pol. The Banish’d Duke: or. The Tragedy of Infortunatus. 1690. 

[Although the title-page says this was “Acted. at tire Theatre 
Royal,” it is certain the play was never performed. T.C. Nov. 1690. 
London Gazette, Aug. 1S-21, 1690.] 

Pol. The Bloody Duke: or, The Adventures for a Crown. A Tragi- 
comedy... Written by the Author of the Abdicated Prince. 1690. 

[T.C. May 1690.] 

C. The Bragadocio, or. The Bawd turn’d Puritan: A New Comedy. 
By a Person of Quality. 1691. 

[T.C. Feb. 1690/1.] 

Pol. Caledonia: or. The Pedlar turned Merchant. A Tragi-Comedy, 
as it was Acted by His Majesty’s Subjects for Scotland in the King 
of Spain’s Province of Darien. 1700. 

[Post Boy, Feb. 22-24, 1699/1700.] 

C. The Captain, or, Tonm Miss (D.L. April 1677). 

[Mon. April 2, 1677 (L.C.). This may be Fletcher’s The Captain.] 

Ent. The Christmas Ordinary. A Private Show, wherein is expressed 
the JoHal Freedom of that Festival. Acted at a Gentlemans House 
among other Revels. 1682. 

[By “W.R.”.] 

T. The Cid (1691). MS. B.M. 8,888 (said to be in the hand of William 
Popple, Andrew Marvell’s nephew). 

Past. The Constant Nymph: or, the Rambling Shepheard... written by 
a Person of Quality (D.G. c. July 1677) 1678. 

[Imprimatur, Aug. 13, 1677. T.C. Nov. 1677. The dedication 
shows it was acted during the ‘S'acation” — no doubt the summer.] 

Play. The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth, with The Restauration of 
the Protestant Religion: or. The Domifal of the Pope. Being a 
most Excellent Play (Bartholomew and Southwark Fairs, c. 1680) 
1680. 


[Dedication signed “J.D.”] 

The Counterfeit Bridegroom: or the Defeated Widovr (D.G. 
c. Sept. 1677) 1677. 

[Imprimatur, Oct. 4, 1677. T.C. Nov. 1677. This alteration of 
Middleton’s No Wit, No Help, like a Woman’s has been variously 
ascribed to APHRA BEHN and to THOMAS BETTERTON.] 
The Countr>' Knight (? D.G. March 1674/5). 

[This title is recorded in a list of plays seen by Nell GtvvTi 
(Han'ard University Libraiy), apparently on March 19, 1674/5. 
It may be a variant title for another play. See under Sir ROBERT 
HO WARD and yOHN CRO BWE.] 

. Cromwell's Conspiracy. A Tragj'-Comedy, Relating to our latter 
Times. Beginning at the Death of King Charles tlie First, And 
ending with the happy Restauration of IGng Charles the Second. 
Written by a Person of Quality. 1660. 

[The B.M. copy (E 1038) has a manuscript date, August 8.] 
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T.C. The Cure of Pride. MS. HuntmgtoR Library, IIM 55. 

[This adaptation of Massinj:er’t The City Madam leetiw to 

* ( ■ 

{. ELH , m 4, 1. 305-24).! 

T.C. Emilia. 8° 1672. ^ ^ 


T.C.^The^Aithfull Genius. (A MS. formed no, j6t in the H.F. House 


T. " ■ ‘ * ’ . . ’ r I 

the dukes Company of Aeton only leanoR out wnat was d 
by Henry Herbertt M It’* There is no evidence eoncemmg ictujJ 

Pol. ^The'F^oua Tragedie of the Life and Death of Mns. Hump 
T. T^^Fatal Discovery, or. Lose m Puines (D.L. c Teh. i6?7/8) 
by CSORGE POWBLt.. T.C. .M.y .658. P... 
Man, March 3-5. »^97/8) 

C. 

,ri T - rini • the T.R. for 

'* ’ , . . ” IS pmenttd 

■ ■ ■ .'*'••••. ' • att. no. 574 . 

• • _ ^ . butwidiout 

. , play formed 

.8^.- A'-- 

P, 

lOrfy ;b. «?-.;«> (■«»)■ r'’’ 

Rare l^ologvet ana r.puogo , 

— Sol. H..O lulLiy^ 

1940. PP '■’*Jt,„reffrenceto«»-J 

not know any other reici 
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C. The Gordian IGiot Unl:3'’d (D.L. c. Nov. 1690). 

[Recorded in Gentleman's Journal, Jan. 1691/2. It is mentioned 
in the prologue to Bancroft’s King Edward the Third (D.L. c. Nov. 
1690). Dennis Arundell {TLS, June 18, 1925) suggests that the 
author may have been William Walsh, but his evidence is very 
flimsy.] 

Pol. Hells Higher Court of Justice; or the Triall of the Three Politick 
Ghosts, Viz. Oliver Cromwell, King of Sweden, and Cardinal 
Mazarine. 1661. 

[By “J.D.” The B.M. copy (E 1087) has a manuscript date, 
April 13.] 

T. Heraclius (L.I.F. ? March 1664). 

[Tues. March 8, 1663/4 (Pepys; but with no mention of the 
theatre at which it was played).] 

Pol. Hewson Reduc’d: or, the Shoemaker return’d to his Trade. 1661. 

Ent. The Huntingdon Divertisement, or, an Enterlude For the Generali 
Entertainment at the County-Feast, Held at Merchant-Taylors 
Hall, June 20, 1678. 1678. 

[Imprimatur, May 16, 1678. S.R. June 17, 1678.] 

— The Illustrious Sclaves (1672). MS. B.M. Add. 32,094. 

T. Irena. 1664. 

[Imprimatur, Oct. 13, 1664.] 

T.C. The Island Princess; or. The Generous Portugal (D.L. Jan. 
1668/9) 1669. 

[Th. Jan. 7, 1668/9 (Pepys and L.C.). T.C. Nov. 1669. An 
alteration of Fletcher’s play.] 

T. Jugurthaor The Faithless Cosen german. MS. Bodl.Rawl.poet. 195. 

[The precise date is unknown, but it is stated to fall within the 
Restoration period: it should, however, be remembered that 
Henslowe records a Jugurth in 1600 and that Herbert re-licensed 
an old play coWed Jugurth in 1624.] 

C. ICnavery in all Trades: or, the Coffee-House. A Comedy. As it 
was Acted in tlie Christmas Holidays by several Apprentices. 1664. 

T.C. The Labyrinth (T.R. in B.St. May 1664). 

[IMon. May 2, 1664 (Pepys). This play is othcrw’isc unknown 
unless it be Love’s Labyrinth (1660) by THOMAS FORDE.] 

Pol. The Late Revolution : or, The Happy Change. A Tragi-Comedy. 
1690. 

[T.C. May 1690. London Gazette, April 24-28, 1690.] 

T. Love Despised (L.I.F. Aug. 1668). 

[Mon. Aug. 17, 1668 (Pepys). Downes, p. 29, records a revival 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Cupid’s Revenge, and Pepys notes that 
Love Despised was the “new name” of that play: it is impossible 
to tell whether this was an altered version or not.] 

T.C. The Lovers Stratagem or Virtue Rewarded. MS. Bodl. Rawl. 
poet. 18. 

[The precise date is unknovm, but this seems to be a Restoration 
play. A brief account of the plot appears in Summers, Playhouse, 
pp. 341-2.] 

C. Love’s Metamorphosis, or The Disguis’d Lovers. 

[Summers, Playhouse, pp. 343 and 449, lists this play from a 
manuscript in a Colbeck Radford catalogue. He states tliat this is 
inscribed "Nar. Luttrell, his Book, 1682.”] 
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— Love’s Mlstery (? T.R. in V.St. Nov. 1660). 

(Mon. Nov. 12, 1660 (Herbert, p. 1x8; but the entry is deleted). 
This is almost certamly not a new play; perhaps the title is an 
alternative name for an older drama or is given in error for Hey- 
wood’s Love't A/«rfr«r.] 

T.C. Love’s Quarrel (Salisbury Court, April 1661). 

[Sat. April 6, 1661 (Pepys). Almost certainly not a new 
play: probably an alternative title for an earlier work newly 
revived.) 

C. Love Will hnde out the Way.. ..By T.B. 1661; 1667 (reissue as 
The Conttant Maid: or. Love tdllfinde out the Way.. byJ.S.). 

[This IS Shirley’s The Constant Maid. The 1667 issue describes 
it as acted at the Nursery m Hatton Garden.] 

C. The Lyar (?r66i). See, isrfra. The Mtsudten Beauty, or the Lyar 
(D L. c. Sept. 1684). 

C. The Mistaken Beauty, or the Lyar (D.L. e. Sept. 1684) 1685. 

[Early play-lists record a quarto of 1661 with the title, The Lyar, 
but this IS now unknown. Tliat it may have once existed is sug- 
gested by the fact that Pepys saw a play called The Mulaken Beauty 
on Nov. 28, 1667: It was then “old.” T.C. Nov. 1684 and May 

1685.1 

C. The Mistaken Husband (D L. c. Sept. 1675) 1675. 

[T.C. Nov. 1675. The preface declares that one scene was 
written by JOHN DRYDEN. Alfred Harbage, “Eluabethan- 
Restoration Palimpsest," pp. 304-7, suggests that this play was an 
old manuscript comedy by Brome, alter^ by Dryden.] 

C. Mr Turbulent: or, The Melanchollicks (D.G. e. Jan. 1681/2) 
1682; 1685 (reissue as The Factious Ctltzen, or. The Melaneh^y 
Vtsioner). 

[The BM. copy (t6i.d. 20) has a manuscript date, Jan. 27, 
x 68 i /2. True Protestant Mercury, Feb. 4^, 1681/2.] 

— The Muse of New-Market; or. Mirth and Drollery. Being Three 
Farces Acted before the King and Court at Newmarket (New- 
market, e. 1680) 1680. 


and Scandinavia in the Seventeenth Century, 1935. P- 333) W. Van 
Lennep (TLS, June 20, 1936) bebeves that this was Fletcher’s 
The Noble Gentleman."] 

C. Midnight’s Intrigues (c. 1677). 

[Recorded in the prologue to Chamberlayne’s Wits Led by the 
Nose (D.L. c. July 1677). See APHRA BEHN, The Fexgn'd 
Curtizans (D.G. 1679).] 

C. No Foole like ye Old Foolc (D L. June 1676). 

[Tues. June 13, 1676 (L.C.).] 
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C. The Northern Castle (T.R. in B.St. Sept. 1667). 

[Sat. Sept. 14, 1667 (Pepys). Almost certainly a mistake for 
The Northern Lass.] 

T. The Perjured Nun (? 16S0). 

[Some early play-lists record this title as a reprint or alteration 
of Brewer’s The Lovesick Kvig. No copy has authoritatively been 
reported.] 

Pol. A Phanatique Play. The First Part, As it was Presented before 
and by the Lord Fleetwood, Sir Arthur Hasilrig, Sir Henry Vane, 
the Lord Lambert, and others, last night, with Master lester and 
blaster Pudding. 1660; 1660 (variant issue as A Phanatick Play). 

[The Bodley copy (Wood 615) has a manuscript date, March 
1659; in the Thomason tracts it is March 14.] 

C. The Physician against his Will (c. 1667). 

[J. O. Halliwell {A Dictionary of Old English Plays, i860, p. 194) 
says that “there is among Flecknoe’s poems a prologue, intended 
for a play, with this title.”] 

T. Piso’s Conspiracy (D.G. c. Dec. 1675) 1676. 

[T.C. Feb. 1675/6. An alteration of the Nero of 1624.] 

— The Poetess (D.L. Oct. 1667). 

[Mon. Oct. 7, 1667 (L.C.). Almost certainly an error. The 
Poetaster is a possibility, but there is no record of a Restoration 
production of that play, and in any case it was among the pieces 
given to D’Avenant in a warrant of Aug. 20, 1668.] 

— The Polititian; or. Sir Popular Wisdom (D.G. Nov. 1677). 

[For Sat. Nov. 17, 1677 the L.C. records have, in one list. The 
Polititian and, in the other. S' Popler Wisdome: that these refer to 
the same play is proved by a letter, dated Nov. 17, 1677, by 
Andrew Mansell (see HMC, 14th Report, App. 11. 357, and 
Edmond de Beer in TLS, March 8, 1923).] 

Pol. The Puritanical Justice; or. The Beggars turn’d Thieves. By 
Way of Farce, as it was lately Acted in and about the City of 
London. 1698. 

F. The Rampant Alderman, or News from the Exchange, A Farce. 1685. 

[S.R. Aug. 30, 1684. T.C. Nov. 1684. This is an adaptation of 
Marmion’s The Fine Companion.'] 

M. The Rape of Europa by Jupiter (D.G. 1694) 1694. 

— The Rectory (D.G. Sept. 1673). 

[Sat. Sept. 27, 1673 (L.C.).] 

Pol. The Religious-Rebell, or the Pilgrim-Prince. 1671. 

T.C. The Renegado. MS. Bodl. Rawl. poet. 20. 

[The manuscript of this altered version of Massinger’s play 
cannot be dated with any assurance. The only recorded per- 
formance of The Renegado was on June 6, 1662. See W. J. Law- 
rence^ {TLS, Oct. 24, 1929) and J. G. McManaway, “Philip 
Massinger and the Restoration Drama” {ELH, 1934, i. 287-8).] 

C. The Rival Mother (? 8° 1678). 

[Some early playlists, followed by a few more modem, con- 
fidently record this title, but no copy seems to have been authori- 
tatively reported.] 

— The Romantick Lady (T.R. in B.St. March 1670/1). 

[Mon. March 13, 1670/1 (L.C.). The year is not certain but is 
probably as given here.] 
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.. As it was lately Acted 

• >-Jan. 3, 1681/2.] 

War (D.G. Aug. 1682) 


1683. 


(Th. Aug. 10. 1682 {True Protestant Mercury, Aug. 12-16, 1682). 
T.C. Nov. 1682. Loyal Impartial Mercury, Nov. i4-i7> >^82. 
Both Mrs Behn and Lady Slingsby were arrested on account of 
the epilogue written by the fonner and spoken by the latter (see 
• V V “ ^ * *“ • 642-1700 (1940), 

• . «\d 5|i6,p. 118.] 

Poj_ * ’-Comedy. 1693. 

IT.C. June 1693 ] „ 

Pol. The Royal Flight: or, The Conquest of Ireland. A New Farce. 
1690. 

(T.C. Nov. 1690. New Observator, Oct. 15, 1690.] 

Pol. The Royal Voyage, or the Irish Expedition. A Tragi-comedy. 
1690. 

[T C, June 1690.] 

Ent. School-Play (anuteur, c, 1663) 8® 1664. 

— ■ The Sea-Captams (D.G. March 1673/4). 

[Wed. March t 8 , 1673/4 (L.C.).l 

C. She Ventures, and He Wins. A Comedy (L.I.F. c. Sept. 1695) 
1696. 

[The dedication is signed “Ariadne.” London Gazette, Oct. 
to-14, 1695.] 

Pol. — J o-—— J— -f»*— A Tragi-Comedy. 1691. 

• .Nov. 1691.1 

Pol. 

T.C. . , MS. B.M. Add. 8,888 (said 

to be in the hand of William Popple, Andrew Mars’ell’s nephew). 

Pol. The Tragical Actors of the Martyrdome of the late King Charles 
wherein Oliver’s late falsehood, with the rest of his gang are 
deacnbed in their several actions and stations. x66o (no date on 
title-page, but Colophon, “ Printed for Sir Arthur, 1660”). 

[The B.M. copy (E 1019) has a manuscript date, March 30, 
1660] 

T.C. The Triumphs of Virtue (D.L. e. Jan. 1696/7) 1697. 

[Poif Boy, Apnl 17-20, 1697 ) 

C. Try Before You Trust. MS. B hL 37,158 

[The date of this piece is unknown, but probably comes towards 
the end of the seventeenth century.) 

^ ^ Cotwdy called The Two Merry Milk-maids j66i. 


"ghost” 

■ ■ ■ . ■ (L.I.F. 

f.Aug 1697)1698. 

*697, ®nd Feb. 1697/8 (as Love's Reward; or. The 
tjnn^ural Mother). Fort Boy, Nov. 20-23, >697-1 

or. Poet Stutter. A Dialogue between Smith, 
i nnson, and Poet Stutter. Containing Reflections on some late 
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Plays; and particularly, on Love for Money, or. The Boarding 
School. 1691. 

[T.C. May 1691. The B.M. copy (641, p. i) has a manuscript 
date, April 23.] 

C, The Woman turn’d Bully (D.G. c. May 1675) 1675. 

[Imprimatur, July s, 1675. S.R. July 8, 1675. T.C. Nov. 1675.] 

For the sake of completeness there is added here a list of titles 
of various drolls and puppet-plays. These have not been included 
in the general alphabetical list of unknown plays because (i) some 
of the titles are vague and general (e.g. IVkittington), (2) some 
probably are relics of pre-Commonwealth dramatic activity, and 
(3) some, although conjccturally dated before 1700, may belong 
rather to the early years of the eighteenth century. Most of the 
titles are recorded in A Dictionary of Old English Plays (i860) by 
J. O. Halliwell (J. O. Halliwcll-Phillipps); references are given to 
this book and brief indication is given of the sources, where stated, 
of his information. 

Puppet-plays 

Bartholomew Fair (Pcpys, Sept. 9, 1668). 

Holof ernes (Pcpys, Aug. 6, 1664). 

Patient Grizill (Pcpys, Aug. 30, 1667). 

Punchinello (Halliwell, p. 203, quoting a record of March 29, 1666, which 
mentions "Punchinello, the Itallian popet player’’ at "booth at 
Charing-Cross ”). 

Whittington (Pcpys, Sept. 21, 1668). 

Drolls 

The Boaster; or Bully-hujJ catch'd in a Trap (Halliwell, p. 34, with 
reference to The Theatre of Ingenuity, 1698: obviously taken from 
1 Henry JV). 

The Devil of a Wife (Halliwell, p. 73). 

Dives and Lazarus (Halliwell, p. 76, referring to Wit and Drollery, 1682, 
and The Pleasant Musical Companion, 1687). 

The Dutch Cruelties at Amhoyna, with the Humours of the Valiant Welshman 
(see Cal. State Papers. Domestic, 1672-3, p. 148, under date May xr, 
1672). 

Friar Bacon (Halliwell, p. 104). 

Irish Evidence; or The Humours of Teague (Harbage, Annals, p. 144, under 
the date 1682). 

Jephtha's Rash Vow; or The Virgin Sacrifice (Halliwell, p. 132, referring 
to “Sorbicre’s Journey to London’’ in 1698, but Sorbiirc’s Relation 
d’un voyage cn Angleterre was originally published in 1664 and 
translated in 1709; a droll of this title is recorded in 1703 — see the 
Handlist of Plays, 1700-1705). 

Mad Tom of Bedlam; or The Distressed lovers, with the Comical Humours 
of Squire Numskull (Halliwell, p. 160, but this also is firmly recorded 
only in the eighteenth century, an announcement of 1730 declaring 
tliat it was written by Doggett), 
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The Mad TVooing; or, A Way to Win and Tame a Shrew (Halliwell, p. i6o, 
referring to The Theatre of Ingenuity, 169S). 

Merry Andrew (presumably this is the title intended by Pepys’ Marry 
Audrey of Aug. *9, 1668). 

HoaKt Flood (see supra, p. Jit). 

The Old Widow (Halliwell, p. 185, referring to TTi't'r Interpreter, 1662, 
and giving Cirtwright’s The Ordinary as the source). 

The Prince's Ball; or. The Conquest of Queen Judith (Harbage, Annals, 
p. 144, under the date 1682). 

St George and the Dragon (Halliwell, p. 218, referring to The Theatre of 
Compliments, 1688). 

The Siege of Hamur (Halliwell, p. 228, referring to " Sorblfcre’s Journey to 
London”, 1698). 

Vienna Besieged (Halliwell, p. 265, referring to The Theatre of Compii- 
tnents, i683). 
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[A final volume in this series will present a general comprehensive index 
of all the English plaja catalogued m and the other Iland-lists. Con- 
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Actors and Actresses, 63-73 
Adams, 319 

Adams, J. Q , 3, 182, 250, 286, 291 
Addison,!., 142, 196, 19S 
Aggas, or Angus, R., 41-a 
Alaredn y Mendora, J. R., 192 
Alchome, Richard, 301 
Alleman, G. S., 281 
Allen, Anne, 320 

Allen, N. D., 75, i8a, 184, 186, 331 

Allenson, 319 

Ammann, E., 208 

Angel, E., 289-90, 302 

Anne, Queen, 14, 59, 24t, 279, 34t 

Anthony, Sister Rose, 282 

''Apron." part of stage, 31-2, 51 

Arber, E., 387 

Arkwright, G. E. P., 392 

Armstrong, Sir T., 17 

Arrowsmith, J„ 85, 248, 388 

Arundel], Dennis, 442 

Ashbum, 334 

Ashbury, 302 

Ashton, R , 100 

Asjcvedo, J,, 320 

Aston, A., 65, 66, 314 

Aubrey, J., 213, 288, 388 

Audience, 5-25, 74-7 

Auer, O., 96 

A\-ery, E. L , 3, 180, 238, 249, 390, 
^ 391. 396. 398, 434. 436 
Ajli-fle, Mrs, 379 


Backus, Ed>the N., 439 
Baden, Robert, 326 
Bader, A. L., 251 
Bailey. A., 388 
Baine, R, M , 411 
Baird, J. R., 410 
Baker, 302 
Baker, F., 332 
Bald, R. C., 302 
BallyUon, M., 315 
Balon, French dancer, 6$ 

Bancroft, J., 143, i68-g, 388-9, 

,, 42>,442 

Bandy, \V, T., 191 


Banks, J., 2, 10, 35, 52, 54, 66, 67, 
79. 83, 96, 119-20, 125, 129, 130, 
256. *65-8, 272, 389 
Bannister, J., 62, 133, 139, 408 
Barker, B., 320 
Barker, R. H , 4 
Barnes, J., 389 
Barr, J-, 332 

Barry, Elizabeth, 18, 53, 64, 72, 
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